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INTRODUCTORY WORD. 


With a Vle^s* to make my Western and Northern friends 
and pupils feel the spiritual necessity of developing within 
their personalitj' a sincere spirit of ego*renunciation, a living 
love for the common children of Humanity and an earnest 
spirit of reflection on the Eternal, Immutable, Universal 
Self — the Tnie, the Real, the Good - as non-dilferent from 
the conscious, witnessing self within tiie conscience-illumined 
heart of man, lectures were delivered in London hy the 
author during a period of three years, subsequently at the 
University of Kiistiania and lastly at the University of 
Stockholm. The present book embodies the Stockholm Lec- 
tures, delivered ex ttinpore during the winter session of 
101&— 191G. 

In the reconstruction of peaceful institutions among all 
the tribes, nations and races of our planet a fundamental 
basis must be sought aud that basis should be the realisation 
tliat the Divinity is not other than the felt, conscious, im- 
manent and transcendental Self, standing behind and above 
the I-creating faculty of man. Ih seeking the Universal 
Highest Self, the Self of lagbt and Love, we must timi 
our face away from llie darkness of an individual, tribal, 
national, racial self. Unless patriotism, wluch appears un- 
selfish but is in reality the very essence of selfishness, gives 
way to Universal Compassion and awakens a living sense 
of responsibility towards all nations no kind of oiganisation 
^uch as the League of Nations, designed to estabUsh perman- 
,ent peace on our earth, can ever succeed. The teaching of 
I Vedanta that tliere is only one true Self and tliat the idea 
, of many selves arises out of the limitation of our thinking 
r makes the aspiration of the niuversal pacifist understandable. 
Here metaphysics come to serve practical politics. Hence 
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the construction of the future edifice of a world-government 
of Peace and Happiness -will inevitably lie in the hands of 
the Master-builder, the Vedantin. 

The realisation of the pure, limitless, joyonsSelf is Tatt^ya- 
jnana, the loiowledge of ’JUrue Reality, and Moksha, tnie 
Liberation. 

Tliis is my counsel to the breakers-and-makers of world* 
I)eace. 


The Author 



SWEDISH' TRANSLATOES' APOLOGIA. 


In America and in most of the countries of Europe - uith 
the exception of Scandinavia - Indian ideals of life liave 
already captivated the attention of a vast number of thinking 
men and women. Sri Ananda Ach.lrj'a, tlie first Hindu 
SannyXriii teacher to visit Seandiiutvia, came to Xonsay in 
tlie year 1914 and dehvei-cd a series of Lectures in the Gamle 
Fostsal of the University of Christiania. These lectures- 
aroused considerable interest in Nonvay ; they w'crc speedily 
publislied in book form ui Norwegian tinnslation and were 
receive<l with groat appreciation by botli tlie press and the 
pubhe. Last year ^riSuanda Aclnlrya came to Swerlen and 
gave a further series of lectures mider the title of TTattva- 
Jniln’ or ‘An Enquiry into tl»o lu^owledge of True RoaUty\ 
From the cordial welcome accorded to him by tlic pubhe 
it was made abundantly clear to tlio ob^-erver of the trend 
of public thought tliat there were also here many sincere 
adraiivrs of thO'O grand ideals of life which were voicwl on 
the banks of tbe Ganges and the Indus five tljon«and wars 
ago. 

TJio many enquiries made imnnHiiately after the lectures 
were over as to whether they were to bcpublishwl in Swedish 
‘^tisfierl us that there was a real necrl in our country* for 
bringing the light of the Ea«t to the grey skie** of the North, 
- for iiiJqur exit ah orieafe - and we accortlinglv approached 
}^ri Ananda with a ^^ew to obtain 1 h« permission to translate 
the lectures. Upon his ej^n>*=ing his appro^Til of their 
publication in the Swedish language the present work was 
undertaken in right came‘»t under the personal supervision 
of Sri Ananda and completetl in May 1917. 

IVc wish to announce that the translation as as faithful 
ns poa-aible to the original, due rcganl being had to the idiom 
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of the Sm edioh tongno In our attempt to reflect Sanskrxt 
meanings in Swedish wc have deemed it prudent to sacrifice 
grace to accuracy wherever wc have felt that the onginahty 
and the strangeness of the Hindu ideas demanded a choice 
of words which should ‘sing and echo the sense’ and rouse 
our consciou'^ncss to the contemplation of truths lutherto far 
from famihar to us - ‘H/itTg xXhi o7o» dxovf.iev 6v&i u td/m 
Tins being the first book of its land m our language we 
do not expect to hear smooth words from the reader - indeed 
it IS a presumption on the part of any translator to attempt 
to render info a modern language eternal Veda's hal]owe<l 
lore’, flic utterancoa of the OeTo7 dotSov rdt yag 'ga 

Ofo? deuxev doidiji It is perhaps enough to remmd the reader 
m the words of the Sansknt proverb Bfiatati vtjnatama 
Iramasajaan that medom comes to man by slow degrees’ 
We do not fear hone«t criticism - on the contrary we welcome 
it in order that the second edition of the book - should the 
need for it arise - may come nearer to what the srholarlj 
leader wishes to admire in a work of thw kind 
In the words of an ancient Hindu poet 

Wliat care we for the praise of him who lauds 
In Ignorance of where our merit hes ’ 

Wliat painter values at a nisli applause, 

However loud, from him that laeketb eyes^ 

Nay, blame itself we’d rather choose to hear 
If that the judge discerns the fault he shows, 

And censure pleases the judicious more 
Than floods of flattery from fools like those ’ 

(Tiranslated by Mas IilttUer ) 

The pliilosopliical reader will perceive that Advaita Ve 
donta IS the comer stone of Sn Ananda’s philosophy, a form 
nf Bjjistemolrigical ^nintual .monism of which we Jiave jdo 
parallel m the whole history of European philosophy Some 
semblance of it may perhaps be found in Descartes’ ‘Cogito 
ergo sum or m Pythagoras’s yy&^i oeovtov or in the words 
of Michelangelo 

‘Or si sa il nome, o per tnsto o per buono, 

E SI sa pure al mondo ch’io ci sono * 



One must go to Plotinus and Rroolua to prepare Uie mind 
for the reception of tlie wisdom of 3.tman or Brahman, ^ri 
i&ianda’s philosophic Muse seems to lead us into a sphere 
undreamt of hy these last-named philosophers and those 
who are acquainted with the philosophy of China will not 
fail to see that he is in search of whatLaotze calls ‘tao* - jfi - 
that Keason which if it become the subject or object of reason 
is not the Eternal Reason - as the fotmdation and goal of 
his metaphysics. 
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PIRST EVENING 

I 

Sibferc. and brothers of Suedcn, allon me fo svolcomc jou 
in the nimc of the land of my birth as well as m mj own 
Allow mo also to thank the honourable Rector of Stockholm*' 
Liiivcrsitj foi IvUidl^ aJIordingmotlicopportnnitj ofarelcom 
mg 3 on in thih temple of learning I thank \on all from 
the bottom of ma heart for lespondmg to ra\ call and coming 
here tins tacning to hoten to m3 utterance** I bring you the 
mes-sage of prace and brotherhood and goodvriU fiom India 
I shall hA\o the pleasure of addressing 3011 tins erenmg 
oil the Philosoph\ of India, it<» meanuig and f-copt , as taught 
m India from thousands of3 cars ago down to the present da3 
It would be well to state at once that thcie wall be great 
■difficulties both in the wa} of m3 telling 3011 what I have 
to sa) and in 30nr imderstamlmg it Tins difficulty is due 
111 the first place to language I Iiaie to struggle continually 
to espro'ss Hindu ideas and Sanskrit word-' m English which 
i« not m3 mother tonguo and winch I do not pretend to Itiott 
perfeeth and for that reason it wall be difficult for 3011 to 
understand In addition you mil haie to contend with the 
s.trangenes*' of the subject and mth the wa\ the ancient 
Hindus used to thmk so different from the modern Euiopean 
wa3 That is to say these methods of thought differ not m 
essence but in form and in then respective standpoints and 
dii^ctions, biit!£ you and J eudesvoar to strotch oarsj^pa 
thetie and intmtional rather than our mtellectual imagma 
lion to the utmost then perhaps by the end of the lectures 
you will bo able to form some general idea of the main cur 
rents of thought which run through the philo'-ophical writings 
of the Hindis 

During the last 150 years repeated attempts have been 
made by the savants of Europe to imderstand and interpret 
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Eastern thought Li 1801 — 1802, Anquetil Ditpenon made 
a Latin translation of fifty XJpanishach from the Persian 
translation of the same by Sultan Darascliakoli, 1056 A D 
A German translation of the abo\e Latin translation appear- 
ed m Dresden in 1882, but before that Raj^i Ram Slohiin 
Jloy had pubhohed (m 1832) an English translation, from 
the Sanskrit, of some of the Upamshads, after nhicli manj 
other translations appeared m almost all European langua- 
ges But in all these translations the efforts of the scholars 
nerc cntireU linguistic Tlieir attention was focussed on the 
form rather than on the spirit ot tliose notions and idea', 
wliicli had moulded the destiny of nations, they did not 
think that there was any valuable truth in the Vedas which 
would help humanity to progress towards the goal of its 
asjiirations, and here we discover the reason the real 
heart of India has over remained nnluiown to people outside 
India 

The interest taken bj these scholars m tlie ancient litera 
ture of India centred round history and antiquitj High 
hopes were entertamed that in Sanslcrit tboj had discovered 
tho very source of civilisation, and that the Vedas, being 
the most ancient record of religious behef", would enable tho 
student to construct a science of comparative mythology, 
comparative philology and comparative religion Thej saw 
in Sanskrit the masterUey to manj puzzling questions as to 
tlie origin of tlie Indogermanic language'i and the Aryan race 
Tliey found that San'skrit -that is to '^ay not classical Sans- 
krit but Vedic Sansknt or perliaps a still more ancient 
Sanskrit now extinct - was the language spoken by the 
earhest Indo Aryan, Indo Iranian and Indo European races. 
Tlie question then arose as to wliethcr all these races, speak- 
ing a common language, were not originnlly one race who 
hved together and had a common rehgion and common 
standards and ideals of bvmg The hope to solve this and 
cognate problems has become the doimnant hope of modern 
scholars 

It will be best to explmn at tlie outset that Sanskrit 
hterature is extremely vast It is WTitten m two or perhaps 
we ought to say three sorts of Sanskrit - Vedic Sanskrit, 
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tho Sanskrit of the Brabmanas and the Sanskrit of artificial 
poetry, llany of the books of the post-Buddhistic period 
are written in a kind of barbarous Sanskrit. But along witJi 
the witteni literature there exists another, wlnclr we may 
call oral or traditional literature, which has never been reduc- 
ed to writing. This unwritten literature forms the key to 
the written. In India in very ancient times works an history 
of myriiology or religion or science were never written but 
were committed to memory and handed down from father 
to son, or from teacher to ‘disciple, for a long succession of 
years. Even to-day it is considered more orthodox, more 
reverent, to carry all such boolcs in the head. .That is why 
professors in India hazdiy ever use boolcs when lecturing - 
they have all the Vedas and the Darsanas in their heads. 
On account of the existence of these two literatures, the one 
^Tittcn and the other unwritten, the study and particularly 
the interpretation of Samskrit literature becomes preemin- 
entlydifficult for non-Hindus. If you try to study Sanskrit 
by the aid of dictionaries alone you will arrive at mere word- 
meanings, but'deprived of that oral teaching which is only 
to be had in India from Indian professors you not be 
able to interpret Sanskrit literature aright. Or if you read 
the many English and German and-French translations that 
have appeared of late years you will only get a dry knowledge 
of the texts, you will never taste the milk of their wisdom. 
It is for this reason that those who have studied Hindu 
philosophy without Hindu oral teaching have generally ac- 
quired a deformed view of. the subject. 

. In this connection it is necessary to say what philosophy 
means in Europe. As you will remember in one of Plato's 
Dialogues .Socrates defines nhilpsnnhy as Jove of wisdom. 
He says : “I do not call philosophers -wise, I call them lovers 
of wisdom, for God alone is wise”. This is the first indication 
we have of philosophy being understood in this special 
sense^. In the English books on philosophy of a hzmdred 

1) In his Ptato defines philosophers as 'those who are capabie 

of comprehending the eternal and unchangeable’, ‘those who love that 
which tmiy is'. And in another place he eaj^ that the philosopher ■ 
is he who perceives the quintessence or the substantial reality of things. 

1 * 
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ycaro ago the woul was synonymous with Natural Philo 
'’ophy or the Fo'sitive Sciences, for instance, Newton’s work 
on gravitation was called Mathemattcal Prtncijples of Natural 
Phloso'pliy, and the man of physics or chemistry was called 
1 philosopher Tlic term ‘philosopliy is now no longer ap 
plied to the positive sciences - to phy mcs botany , physio 
logy etc - but is understood to mean ‘ that science or wisdom 
which teaches the fundamental realities of hfe”, the destiny 
of man the eternity of the soul the substance of the co-i 
mos etc 

In Emopo that man is called a philosophei who devotis 
his leisure moments to speculation on man s mental nature 
the structure of the universe and the nature of the Deity 
His tram of plnlosoplucal reasoning i-* analytical based either 
on a realistic or on an idcahstic mode of thought 

In India this is different Thcdifferenco between Euiopean 
and Indian plulosophy consists mainly m what constitutes 
the ideal of phdosophy and its beanng upon the conduct of 
life The methods of reasomng followed by both classes of 
philosophers are to a great extent similar In classical Sans 
lent the word for philosophy is Darsana an earlier word is 
Vpantshad a still earher one is Veda and each conveys a 
different ideal, a different method of procedure a different 
subject* 

Darsana istho generic term for philosophy and means ‘ that 
which can be experienced’ , or , the science of experience 

Upantshad means ‘ the science of self realisation” - the 
reahsation of what we are ea«entialiy as oppo ed to what 
we are in appearance 

Veda 13 Wisdom m its impersonal form, that w i^dom which 
•served as a standard for Brahma in the beginnmg when the 
world manifested itself from non bemg to bemg Veda is 
therefore the mother the perpetual procreatnx of worlds, 
sciences arts and cmhsations 


1) Besidra these three mam divisons we have iitLihikt meta 
phys cs vh jtoha logic talopav bt l ilotak ja controversj philo 
sophical discussion heluiidja Jffas stra science of cause rdhas^ 
secret doctrine esoteric tcachmg Ramanuja speaks of his three cate 
gories (L)God (2) consciousness (3) non consciousness raTiasjtflraya 
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The term u&etl by Indian philosopheis as deno- 

ting direct experience, not of the phenomena that are pro- 
jected on the screen of time and space, but of that which 
is behind the fleeting panorama of wliicli wc are made 
conscious through our senses. 

Philosophy, tiicn, is that wJiicJi can be seen, not nitij tin's 
outer eye but with the eye of the soul. 

In India theio are tliree classes of men wlio are regarded 
as philosophers: the Rishi, the Darsanika and the BhfTsya- 
-kara. 

The Rishi is a man to whom all those things are real that 
to us arc mere names, n man to whom metaphysical verities 
are not more abstractions but facts, capable of direct and 
vivid experience. The Rislii is the founder of Indian philo- 
sopliy. The Riahi is supposed to have seen, to have actually 
experienced all tliosc tilings that theI)a^s.^nika demonstrates 
by scientific reasoning. 

Tlie Rishi says: “These things I have seen and knowi to 
be true. I have seen Brahma, and I Imow that His nature 
is loving Intelligence, that He is the highest Reality; I have 
seen tlic soul and I know that it is immortal, I liave not the 
slightest do'ubt about it.” The Kislu merely states his ex- 
perience, lie produces no arguments, he does not try to 
satisfy or prove, he simply gives freely his inmost experience 
which he hnoivs to be absolutely true. But to most of us 
the Rislii’s experiences are only grandmothers’ tales. His 
experience has not that actual reah’ty for us, that flesh and 
blood necessary for our conviction. But then comes the 
, Darsanika. He takes for granted that we are limited and 
that all our convictions .ire derived from the contents or the 
constitution of our mind. Ho says: “Let us now try to get 
at pome kind of argument, some method of procedure tlirougli 
which we can imdcrstaud what the Rishi has said.” Then 
the Darsanika goes on to expound the canons of logic, of 
psychology and the positive sciences, until by the help of 
these togetljcr \rith metaphysics he has explained the car- 
dinal and fundamental truths which the Rishi has already 
revealed. 

To make this clearer the Rishi’s atatements may be com- 
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pared to the enunciations of Euclid which say that such and 
such a matJfematical statement will be found true if certain 
conditions be fulfilled The Bishi gives the fundamental 
verities and the Darsamka constructs the figure He takes 
for granted certain definitions, certain postulates, and then 
constructs a scheme of reasoning whereby lie arrives at 
certain conclusions 

These conclusions are again taken up by tfie Bhasyakara, 
who questions all pomts, tests their foundation and contrasts 
them with those of rival systems of thought, and then pro 
ceeds to interpret them m the light of secular and rehgious 
experience The revelation of the Rishi and the construction 
of the Darsamka now appear to the eyes of the student m 
the writings of the Bliasyakara like a mountain landscape 
illumined with rosy dawn-hght 

You may ask whether all this is necessary, and what we 
have to do with these speculations ’ For the answer to this 
I would refer you to your own introspection The questions 
What are we’ Why are wc here ’ WJnt is man’s duty m 
life ’ are being asked by every one, and tlie answers to them 
contain many contradictory things, one person vill advise 
you to go to the East, while another will try to dissuade you 
and tell you to go to the West or to the North or to the 
South All thmgs regarding the most important questions 
of life are BO contradictory that it can easily be imagined hou 
absorbing it is to great minds to endeavour to find their solu- 
tion These inquiries are natural to human beings, they are 
the privilege of man ^ indeed they form the line of demar 
cation between man and brute The whole of humanity has 
been crying for their solution from time immemorial, and 
ue go to plulosoplicrs to be told wJiat they Jiave discovered 
concerning these things 

In tlie West, so far as I am able to judge, life is so much 
taken up with social problems, with the building up of the 
State and the cultivating of those things which are regarded 
as necessities and amenities of life, that there is little time 
or energy left for the consideration of those fundamental 
questions which occupy the In^an mind. It may be due 
to the climate or to some idiosj^icrasy of our race or periiap^ 
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it IS our fdte that i\c aie impelled from om earliest childhood 
to ponder over those questions which m the West are regar 
ded as imanswerable 

There is also another difference between the East and the 
West In the East we approach such inscrutable subjects 
as God, Immortality Ereedom, Death - not m a spint of 
scepticism, but w'lth the preconception that these questions 
ha\e once been solved, and solved to complete satisfaction 
by the ancient Rishis, and that if we approach tliem m the 
right spirit and give them our wholeliearted attention, then 
perhaps we too, after man} years -a hundred or a thousand 
^ ears maybe -we too may solve them for ourselves Be 
ginning with faith, by methods indicated by parents and 
teachers, wo shall come to see some ghmpse of hght m the 
all surrounding darhno«s, and havmg once found this light 
wo shall be encouraged to persevere to tlic end 

That this 18 absolutely true those know who have had tlie 
good fortune to meet Sannyasins wlio have themselves ex 
p^Ticnccd the ultimate realities of life as really, as actuollj 
and as vividly as we at the present moment are conscious 
of the things in this liall 

Here in Europe jou are in a different mood Not that 
Europe has been lacking m philosophers, with the Divine gift, 
but there has sprung up, csp“cially during the last hundred 
} ears, a ci\ ilisatiou w Inch has completely diverted the atten 
tion of men from these matters From Plato to Swedenborg, 
who was born in tins country, there have been many who 
have liad great roahsations of the highest truths, what to 
the man in the street is an enigma was to them a solved 
question hut those who dared to tiunk boldlj and to fell 
w’nat Vnej had experienced were regarded with great suspic 
ion -tliej wtre called cranks, dreamers mj-tics, and were 
on the whole discredited but their influence lias never died 
out it IS working still 

At the beginning of the Christian era from the second to 
the fourth Centurj tlie corU Gnostics flourished, but an 
incongcnml atmosphere later proved fatal to their existence^ 

I) The Gnostics were known ea Ojlutes or Naasscni Thpj hecatoc 
xrcli known ilunng tl o frsl pnrl of the 2"i Century \ D though thtj 
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tlie irnnd has been the gieat instrument of Indian de^elop- 
ment 

It IS necessai-j at this stage to e'cpiam why modern stu- 
dents of Sanslcrit have, with few exceptions, failed to under 
stand the Indian mind 

The Indian mind loxes to dwell on the movement of the 
spirit m its own sphere wlule the Western mmd follows its 
movement in a sphere which is not its owm Not only so, 
but the Indian behevea that he can mate the spirit leave the 
universe which is not its own and enter into tliat universe 
which IS its own 

All the labour that has been bestowed upon tlie studj of 
Sanskrit btcrature lias proved on the whole not very fiuitful 
because modern scholars have unconsciously tried to read 
modern ideas into the Sanskiit text The two civilisations 
are fundamentally different, both as to iiistory and develop- 
ment It IS of course natural that modem thinkers should 
look at our ancient civibsation m the light of their own 
notions and from their own point of view That is why I 
emphasise the need ot studying Indian thought from the 
Indian standpomt I thmk that I have succeeded m explam 
mg to you the different standpoints but I liave not yet 
spoken about the way of reconciliation 

A reconcihation is possible for the leason that human 
nature is the same everywhere Tliere is an inner umfornuty 
in our spiritual nature As soon as we come to a philosophic 
consciousness, we try to nsc above oiw oivn peculiar taste's, 
temperaments and prejudices, but if we fix our attention on 
the accidental differences, which certainly exist in our in- 
clinations and capacities, it will be hard for us to come to a 
common agreement about the lugher values of life We 
aeknowiedge a iiierardny oi iirteWect', nnh Wiere woihd be no 
reason for believing in the existence of the Highest Intelli- 
gence unless It served to raise the next lower intellect to its 
owTi level' It IS this law, by which all conscious beings are 
mutually related, thatis the very ground of our hope torcah'se 
unity as tlie goal of our moral endeavours It is perhaps differ- 
ence of language tliat leads superficial observers to make so 
much of the diversities or dissimilarities of the human muuL 
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It IS not onlj true that the different nations of the « orld 
litter their thoughts in Mords which arc not identical but 
that also the form o{ expre‘«ion differs , but does this provt 
■that the feelings, thoughts and sentiments of one nation arc 
completely different from those of others ? At the same time 
it IS not improbable that in verj pnraitiie times there iias 
onij one language, one form of expression, and that m the 
course of time those onginal sounds liave become so different 
as almost to conceal their primitive identitj I think that 
there is an inner language of thought, uhich i*? the common 
•way of thmking and an outer, phonetic language The 
former is related to the latter m just the same as 
motive to action, or sentiment to physiognomical expres 
Sion It is this inner language which helps, the deaf and dumb 
to think, and perhaps the ammaLs also think according to 
its signs and symbols I believe tlie modem tendenej to 
construct a universal language such ns Esperanto or Ido, is 
an expression of our innate belief in the existence of this 
inner, m'ViBible and mandible language TIio outer language 
IS a product of social convention - it is something external 
and no real jiart of ourselves 

That tlua is so can bo gathered from the teachings of tin 
Qaietists and Pietists who believe in inarticulate prayer and 
m reahsmg the higher truths of life in silence Our on;linar\ 
spoken language maj be compared to an overcoat which we 
leave outside before entering the lecture hall And when we 
enter into the sanctuary of the soul, freed from the idiosyn 
crasies inhentod from the atmosphere of our country, its 
language and its social conventions, when, leaving all sneh 
things behind, wc oftlj remember that wc are all the children 
of God, that we cannot conceive of ourselves except as 
Divine essences, then our differences arc forgotten To 
reconcile is the duty of each one of us - not to destroy The 
peace of the w orld is to be Iiop'tl for from tho>e who posse».> 
the genius of reconciUation, i e' of reconciling tcerylJnng, 
even the most opposite notions of life prevailing indifferent 
countries 

For this rea-son it is important to remember that nil differ 
cnccs are onli superficial, the samf oonchi-tnns are nmvo<l 



that the physical body alone is liable to birth and deatli The 
soul in neither bom nor does it die - hence the ideas of birth, 
growth and death are lUusonly superimposed upon the soul 

3 Belief in the ulhmait perfection of the soul All Hindu 
philosophers believe that the object of philosophy ought to 
be the removal or annihilation of human sorrow and misery 
and tJiat this object can only be attained through right con 
duct, right thinking and right knowledge 

4 A belief in the doctnne that no thing can ever be Noth 
ing It imphes tliat as out of nothmg no thing can anse 
so anything that is something cannot become notlimg 
That uhich is being becomes No thought and no action 
can ever be lost, every tl ought anses out of a pre-existing 
thought, and every action is the outcome of a habit This 
law of continuity asserts itself on the moral plane as a law 
of ascension and descension, or progression and retrogression 
of the subtile body, and on the material plane as conser- 
vation of force So this physical world exists perpetually, 
but alternates between a phase of exphcation and a phase 
of potentiality It is according to this hw that pain and 
pleasure, sorrou and happiness, birth and death can bo ac- 
counted for No existence, no force, notlimg either good or 
bid can remain m a state of rest, the substance of the 
universe js perpetually vibrating, and jet, on the moral 
plane, the spirit can transform or change the direction of the 
consequences of tlie forces or deeds that it has mitiated In 
otJier words, the soul, though conjoined to neces'^ity, has the 
capacity to annul it by suitable means It is m the mvisible 
hght of this law that our conscience reads its terrible lessons 
in the sorrow fnl episodes of life 

5 A belief m the parallelism of mind and natwe That 
f/iere is a coirespondence between our mooefs, temperaments 
and attitudes and the sounds and sights of nature is felt by 
all who are endowed avith a poetic turn of nund Tins sym 
pathy botw een man aud nature is explamed on the principle 
that they are related to each other because both are mani- 
festations of a fundamental reality which functions as rhythm, 
motion andrest Rhythm finds cxpre'^sion through the human 
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mind m tlie foim of gooclne&s lo^e, pitj, sjmpathj, intelli- 
gence, etc and in nature it manifests itself in tJie higher 
forces, such as sound, light and ether In mind, the will, 
the tendency to do, interest, enthiisnsm, etc are expressions 
of unir’er^al motion, which in nature manifests itself as me- 
chanical pressure, heat and growth The pnnciple ol rest 
expresses itself m mind as arrest of sj mpathj , of intelligence, 
of goodness, - that is, apathy, stupiditj , wickedness - w hile 
m nature it actuahses m tlic shape of mert substances such 
as stone, or m negative thmgs, such as darkness or empty 
space These three - rh^tnm, motion and rest - are to be 
conceived as real foiccs, bnnging about the conjunction and 
disjunction, creation and deitrucfion of things 

6 A faith tn the existence of an Impersonal Wisdom It 
cannot be denied that a great boily of pnnciples or guidmg 
truths of science, philosophy, and of everj day life exist-* 
in this world and that its outward manifestation is civihsa 
tion, social, political and legal institutions, literature, art and 
moral* This sum total of human knowledge is to be con- 
ceived as perpetually pressing itself on our attention, to be 
claimetl and uti]i«cd fay us That this is so la. understood 
if we question our «oul as to whether or not there is a lurking 
faitli or hope in the po«»ibihtj of our knowing more than 
TIC alieady do This faith prompts scientific men to contmiic 
their «:earch for the rccoTery of secrets from the bo^om of 
Nature, wlnle religious men, gmded by the wqrdb of tbm 
pixiphets or founders of religion dive deep Tvithm their own 
hearts to seek for the meaning of existence Hindu philo- 
sophers believe impheitly m the jiossibihty of knowing the 
ultimate meanmg of life from the perenmal -“Ouree of all 
VIZ tliG irords ot t}io Veds 

What then is the aim of the Veda,^ Wc ■shall understand 
it better if we consider the aims of the Ajurvctla, Gandhar- 
vaveda and DhanurTeda respectively 

Tlie word AjTirveda means tlie science winch investigates 
mto the mj^terj of physical life as it manifests itself in 
health and sickne-'S, and the means by^which to secure the 
former and to remedy the latter The Ayurveda, therefore, 
tomprelicnds the whole of medical science, preventive as 
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'uell as curative Tiie aim of medical science ib not onlj to 
cure disease, but also m a large measure to protect human 
beings from the attacks of disease , but as it is supposed to 
be impossible to completdy eradicate disease, or even to 
safeguard the phjbiology of man from its ravages, a nev 
science aro«e m verj primitive times called Easesvara Dar- 
Sana, or Rasa Sastra, which aimed at the prolongation and, 
if possible, the perpetuation of the flame of physical life 

The development of this idea elucidates the waj in which 
the iiuman mmd proceeds from phenomenon to noumenon, 
from energy to its seat, from the end to the root For in- 
stance, the science of curative mcrliciiie was satisfied if it 
could temporarily relieve the sufferings of the patient ba 
restonng the diseased organ to its normal state Tiieii arose 
a new class of physicians to whom the quebtion of cure 
appeared to bo only one aspect of a greater problem, viz 
the discovery of those causes wincli, if removed, will not 
develop into the manifestation of pain; in other words, they 
aimed at keeping the physiology of man always relatively 
immune, in such a state of efficiency as to come out victor- 
ious when attacked by disease germs Tims preventive 
medicine may bo considered a more general^ science than 
curative medicine, the object of the latter bemg of a present 
and momentary nature, that of the former of a future and 
more abidmg character 

Then arose a third class of doctors to whom neither the 
question of disease nor its prevention appeared as of the 
same importance as the discovery of that power by which 
Life IS at every moment maintaining itself in the organism 
as an independent Cause, or Principle, both m health and 
in disease They thought tJiat life contains withm itself the 
very essence of permancDcy, and that the real cause of dis- 
ease and death is to be found, not in the life entelechy, 
but in the way in avhich its emanations are dispersed and 
radiated through the nervous, the glandular and the muscu- 
lar structures and organisms Hence these thmkers may be 
said to have arrived at the very source of the stream of life, 
which , if kept pure and made to flow on a bed of incorruptible 
substance, will flow on for ever, transparent and sparkling, 
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iree from the contammationsof either bank Fortheyfound 
that life in it» very nature is a substance which is continually 
growing by destrojang it<« concomitant or accompanying sur- 
roundings Whether or not they discovered the secret of 
pierpetual life is not within our province pist now to consider, 
but it IS abundantly clear that the mam object of all tliese 
three cla^^es of thinkers is to win from nature the secret 
ehaim which properly applied will heal the human being of 
all the ills that flesli is heir to 

Here ove find that medical science m all its branches has 
but one aim, to ‘^jcure permanent health for the human body 
-and as a far-dLstant goal permanent life by eliminatmg all 
the destructive agencies which are transforming, to ii'ie a 
familiar figure, the ‘spark of hfe m the charcoal into tht 
suiToimdmg ashes Hence the aim of the Ayurveda is per 
fectlj human, because it seeks to liberate humanity from 
Ihe pam of disease and death 

Xext in order comes the Gandharvaveda Tins Veda 
teaehes the principles of the Subhmo and the Beautiful 
Tlio soul of beauty la ludden in the human heart but it 
■functions (hrougli the forra*> of rhytlimic sound and the 
symmetry of hght and shade No deities arc more com 
panioiiable, mort congemal to the soul than the goddesses 
w ho preside over the fine arts No one can he uphftetl by tlie 
touch of tJic goddess of Beauty (Sri), unless he forgets bib 
ego Here m the fine arts -we find another secret of salvation , 
it !•> onlj in the participation of the universal life of beautj 
as caressed m the harraonj of sound and colour that we 
can forget the miseries of terrestnal existence Song is the 
divine instrument of the union of the mortal with the im- 
morfaJ In this pajtjwilar Veda js rJajmrd for the Iiaianonic 
soul a diviiie grandeur equal onlj to that of the Highest 
In ‘fong was discovered the key of emancipation from the 
grip of death, and here at-o the fulfilment of hfe was con 
ceivcd to be m the enjojment of beautj as the essence of 
existence, to be attained through the annulling of that discor 
dant element the mortal ego 

In the Gandharva\'etla, \sc find the purpose n ing to a 
liighcr plane, m which all con*!idcmtion« of pli\sical life arc 
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lost sight of m the liope of a hfe m the bo'som of Universal 
Beauty, the relation of the two being like a lightning flasli 
in a moonlit sky 

Last comes the Dhanurveda The object of this Veda is 
the defence of one’s oivn country, it arises from the idea of 
the self-protection of the community The object of the 
State is to secure to its subjects a maximum of security of 
bfe and property ivith a mimmum of sacnficc But why 
does the need of such a government arise ’ Because there 
are criminals ivithin the State as well as without, and theie 
fore a wider and more cosmopolitan system of control is 
necessary, one which ivill secure to all mankind equality of 
all benefits, and the end of such an international or inter- 
racial government will only then be attained when the very 
desire to act criminally has been uprooted from the human 
mind Our object in living under a State ought to be, not 
so much to guard the interests ot one individual against 
another, or even the interests ot one State against another, 
•- although these are of foundational importance - but to 
participate in the common happiness ot all The salvation 
of the individual, so far as he is a member of the State, 
means the recognition by the rest of manUnd of the civie 
status of the individual; it is onl}’ by the lecognition ot the 
CIVIC nature of each man - whatever his race or creed - b}' 
all other men that the object of international government 
can be realised 

Now we are m a position to understand the aim and scope 
of Indian philosophy These three Vedas, viz the Ayurveda, 
the Gandharvaveda, and the Dhamuweda, are th6 three sub- 
divisions of the Rig Veda, the Sama Veda and the Yajur 
Veda respectively The object of the tliree sub-Vedas is only 
a refiection of the object of the tlirce greater Vedas 

Thus the Ayurveda, with Rasavidjw (the science of alche- 
my and the elixir of bfe) seeks to discover the means of 
perpetual life by destroying the sources of disease and death 
The Gandharvaveda, with Silpividya (architecture and the 
fine arts), seeks, to discover tlic means of perpetual life in uni- 
versal beauty and to guard it from the misery of the dishar- 
mony of our narrow, w orldly bfe , and lastlj', the Dhan ur\ eda , 



with Arthavidya (science of economics and administration), 
^eeks to secure social happiness to the individual by means 
of governmental and raihtary organisations The higher Veda 
has therefore onlj one aim, viz to discover the source of 
perfection, immortality, universahty, wisdom, and love of 
the Supreme Spirit, and thus save man from the disasters 
of an existence ignorantly divorced from the Highest 
Tlic higher Veda speaks the last word on the ultimate 
object of existence, an existence in which happmess, m the 
highest <!ense of the term, is enjoyed in its unallojed form 
Now we «ee how these ends or purposes, - viz perpetual 
secuntj for the individual among mankind, perpetual life 
kept in the highest state of efficiency within the human body, 
and perpetual happiness through the reahsation of beauty 
- aiP Ukt thiee tributary nvers pounng their waters into the 
unde river of the higher Veda Wlien all these minor nvers 
nitot tlie vast stream of the higher Veda a nen phenomenon 
of surpassmg interest attracts our attention There is a 
sudden arrest ui tlio cucxent and we clearly discern, or seem 
to discern a line dividing the tributary streams from the 
main nver Tins hue is tlie hne of Dliarma, or Moral Law 
It 15 only through livmg the social, the intellectual and the 
emotional life m their fulbiess that the individual perceives 
the subtle working of an invisible law , the effect of wJiicIi 
appeare to him as regulatmg or harmonising 
It IS impossible to ascerfam what particular place is to be 
assigned to the moral ideal m the scheme of life, for it per 
vades us lil»,e the atmosphere, or more accurately hke the 
space all around, wathm and without, and defies all attempts 
at hmitation or definition 

In everj' department of natutu we sec tlio play of two 
forces which by their interaction help to conserve the end 
of existence For instance, we all expcnence the wold desire 
of self abandonment, of «»elf indulgence, of going forwnitl on 
our hobby horse, and yetwhocandenj or ignore the restram 
mg and regulating mflucncc of another power which makes 
us prodigal sons return to our ancient parental home of 
re*pect and nghteousiiess? 

That which ph\siologists call “nerve inhibition ’ is onlj 
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an expression of its spiritual counterpart viz moral le 
stramt and do we not find the secret of our digmty as human 
beings m inhibition and restraint ^ And what is the secret 
ot this restraint but the soul s discovery of its havmg nothmg 
m common ■with of its taking no interest in the momentar} 
pleasures of transient voluptuousness ’ 

It IS acluiowledged on all hands even in this age ot mate 
rialism that man should be reheved as far as possible or his 
material anxieties and that the true way to satisfaction hes 
not m plungmg headlong into the vortex of action but in 
the development of a contemplative attitude towards the 
universe of appearance This philosophic spuit ot contempla 
tion ivithout which the mental lionzon cannot be widened 
can only be secured to the individual thi oiigh the systematic 
exercise of the spuit of disinterestedness We noticed how 
dimng the transitional period between tbe quest for perpe 
tual life and tlie quest for perpetual beauty the human 
spirit discovered that its satisfaction lies m forgettmg the 
ego in its enthusiasm for the worship of umversal beauty 
Tins paves the way for the appreciation of the moral ideal 
the essence ot which consists in tbe disinterested contempla 
tion of Pure Being Hence wc understand why Hindu philo 
sopbers never tire of empliasismg the need for self -discipline 
as the condition precedent for studying the Veda because 
tbe truths taught m tbe Veda cannot be grasped by the 
initiate unless he succeeds m lifting up the eye or bis mind 
from the passing show to the invisible Reahtj 

Thus we also understand the rationale of the Rishi s 
teaclimg — that tlirough faith m the m'visible the invisible 
becomes "visible 

Tho guidmg star of tbe student t. hfe is sinceritj Even 
tbe Devas worship smeenty as a cloud of glory Nature 
yields her secrets only to the man of sincerity Nothmg is 
dearer than truth And what can we not sacrifice what 
can -ne not renounce for obtauung the talisman which will 
secure for us perpetual bbm:ation fiom the tyranny of that 
phantom which is continually masquerading as fact and 
preventing us by its deceptive wiles from walking on tho 
path of stem right ’ 
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With all the strength of the heart, with all tJie fir mn ess 
of resolution sliould wo ohng to fJic sincere desire for truth, 
the truth n Inch is to give tis back our omi true state of glory 

For assimilating soul truths, a rigorous disciplmo of the 
intellect is of as much value as a rigorous disciphne of the 
passions, which are the gieat obstacles to concentration 
We all know that m order to understand any problem, 
whether ot mathematics, physics, oi any other science, we 
require a cei tain amount Of abstraction - that is, the faculty 
of withdrarvmg the attention from all distractmg subjects 
and fixing it on the subject iindei consideration That which 
we want to Imow should be bkc a powerful, enchanting music, 
drowning our senses and captivating our hearts, the ver} 
process helps to isolate the mind by creatmg an enthusiasm 
toi the one unlxnown thing together with an indifference for 
all other tlungs The focus^mg of the rays of the intellect 
on the gloom of the unknown is only possible when they art 
withdrawn from the dazzling sphere of the known Thus bit 
by bit the mind advances on the terra %ncogn\ta, claims the 
land for itself and finally plants there the flag of victorj 
Thus docs the initiate conquer the realm of the unknown 
through faith, through sincentj, and througli dctenmnation 
and encigj 

But it may bt doubted wbtthei all this cndtavoui to com 
prebend the Infinite bo not a vnm, wild goose chase • It may 
by questioned if at all the human mind, which is uo frail, 
'JO liable to deception, so limited, can understand that winch 
IS not understandable ’ At the same time it has been argued 
that, compared with the advanct made bj the Positivt 
Sciences, philosophj has not siicccLded in giving us any 
positive certain, or definite truths "Wliy then should Sinn 
waste his time in the studj of philo ophy, which has been 
nnsnccessfulH pursued for at least the last five thousand 
years ’ 

It is true that the mind cannot transcend it> own hmits, 
it IS also true that the net result of philosophical mvestigation 
has not fulfilled the promise it held out What then tan 
bo said in favour of the study of philosophj m general, and 
of Hindu philo'-ophy in particular^ 



As a geneial rule of Me, I may point out tliat as loving 
the beloved ennchcs the heart and the fulfilment of duty 
ennobles the conscience, so the pursuit of philo-^ophy eman- 
cipates the understanding and frees it from its inherent pre 
judices and superstitions 

We may first clear the groimd by saymg, startling as it 
may appear, that the very fact of the indefimtencss or un 
certaintj which is associated m our minds ivith the conclii 
vions of philosophy constitutes its claim upon our attention 
Tlie human mind is limited m its relation to appearance, but 
not in its relation to reabty 

Let us consider the first point, viz that philosophical con 
elusions aic indefinite All the arts and the Positive Sciences 
arc supposed to be definite in the sense that they gi\e us 
{vact Icnowledgt of objective existence, but philosophical 
conclusions arc not exact or definite in the ordinary sense 
of those words Let us consider how far this charge against 
philosophy IS true To tal e a concrete example suppose 
111 artist paints the picture of a rose tier in bloasom TOicn 
the connoisseur pronounces the picture to be a faithful copj 
of the origin il, what lie means is that tJic colour and light 
and shade, so far as observed imder certain conditions of 
position, light, etc are true to the onginal This would be a 
definite or certain judgment, but the connoisseur has not 
at all considered, as it is not withm his province to consider, 
tlic most vital aspects of the rose tree - for instance, the 
life of the rose, the mysterj of its colour and scent and whj 
it is called a rose How is the knowledge of the tree obtained 
bj the artist^ Wliy is it that the picture can be called 
faithful when it lacks the most important characteristics of 
t lie tree ^ viz its vitabty, its groivth, its movement, its pow er 

m the mind of man ^ All the^ questions are completed 
ignoretl in the art critic’s judgment as convtjed in the 
phrase “Tlie picture is faithful ” Is it not strange that the 
word “defimteness” as imphetl in this phrase is only another 
c xprc'Sjon for ignorance or iimnllingncss to think ^ If igno 
lauci or unmllmgness to consider all sidct) of the question 
l^ the glorj of tht human intellect then cortainlv the judg 
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ment of the art critic rauit be pronounced perfect Philo- 
sophj , on the contrary, instead of expressing itself in such 
dogmatic a'^scrtions or negations, instead of appealing to the 
momentarj expectation of the hearer, stops and ponders 
over the question m its universal aspect 

Wo want to Joioiv Wo may tlimk that at the preaenT 
moment ivo are unfit to know , or not industrious enough to 
laion , but the fact remains that we want to know the myste- 
ries of life, of groivtb, of origin and of identity 
Now let us select an example from science 
Take the most accurate of sciences - mathematics Wien 
we say that 2 -f- 2 = 4, we art quite sure of exacting an 
approving nod from our licarcr, whatever his nationality may 
be , but docs the question stop here ^ Is it not necessary to 
imdcrstand avhctlicr numbers exist in nature? If they do 
exist, how arc w e to observe them ? Then again, we measure 
space and time bj numbers we say that it is twelve o'clock, 
or tliat the distance is a mile long But what is this time 
and space? Hoi\ does the human mind conceive the idea 
of the unit of measurement? Tlie most mysterious of all 
things in the world is the number one Wiat does tins one 
stand for ? Is it the symbolical representation of the oneness 
of this universe, or the oneness of tlie human soul ? And 
wlij is tlii« particular number u«ed to express tlie so-called 
oneness of Bemg ? 

All these question*! demand solution and there is no reason 
aihj wc should desist from the attempt to solve them on the 
groimd that they are insoluble 

They are not insoluble, for the very reason that they sug- 
gest themselves to our mind They are indefinite only so 
long as we do not adpist our attention to them Had we 
been mere macluaes, like the calculating maclnnes of Chma, 
we should have been satisfied ^vith the so-called exactness 
and certamty of the Arts and the Positive Sciences This 
exactness is worslupped at the present day because ot its 
utditj fo those who are quite ignorant of the sciences them- 
selves A man may not know anythmg about electricitj, 
yet he enjoys the electric light, and this enjoyment creates 
in him a seiT-e of ie«peet towards the science which has 
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conferred such a blessing on him We might a«! well fall 
down and orship the scales because they have given us the 
cvact weight of wheat correspondmg to the money paid It 
IS therefoie not exactness or definiteness or certainty that 
constitutes the glory of the sciences 

TJie certitude of the sciences only reveals tlic certain 
knowledge of the knowing soul It is the mind of the scien- 
tist which feels certainty, and this feehng of certamtj is one 
which we all have in common , but it is only when this stand- 
ard of certainty is apphed to the so called external objects 
that we see a land of liarmony between the subjective stand 
ard re\ ealed within our mind and tJie objective mamfesta 
tions reported to us by our senses Tins entirely changes- 
our outlook upon reahty Here we arc +aught to look to an 
independent reahty, tho truth of wlucli is guaranteed by our 
intellectual and emotional convictions Yet wc do not mean 
to say that this conviction is infallible or that it is ultimate, 
but that it mdicates the direction towards whicli wo are to 
look for a higher confirmation of its certamty Tins tlien 
IS the function of philosophy, to tap the higlier source of 
certamty within the understanding of Man, or, to put it m 
anotlier way, to hoar God’s own word uttered within the 
temple of the soul 

Wc are now in a position fo understand tho second que>- 
tion, Mz In how far is the human mind limited’ It is 
tlic phenomenon or sense impression which is limited Let 
us take a concrete example Here is a pen, I am holdmg it 
in my hand, I am feehng it with my fingers, I am also seeing 
it with mj eyes "What I am seeing is tho jellow colour and 
the round, long form of tho penholder, what I am feeling is 
something hard, something impenetrable Now the mind 
which IS ob-scrving this pen is much wider than tho general 
impression of the pen, which only occupies a part of the whole 
sphere of the mind, so that wo can say that m this partic- 
ular instance the mind is wider than tho sense impression 
The limits of the mind here at this moment do not consist 
m the extent oi area of the whole mmd but in its capacitj 
to attend to more tlian one impression For instanee, all tho 
time that I am seemc tho pen I am not fsceing the flowers- 



outside my wmdow, or the pictures pu the wall. The limit, 
therefore, of the human understanding is its relation to atten- 
tion, hut this limit, relative to the object of attention, does 
not at all prevent the mind from knowing the object — on 
the contrary, it is this limit which gives me the knowledge 
of the pen. If the mind were unable to relate itself to the 
pen, there nould not bo any knowledge of the pen at all. 

It is the same vhen we think of concepts. Take the con- 
cept “identity”, c.g, “a is a” or “a = a” or the concept “uni- 
verse”. Our attention is limited to the concept when we 
think of it. In this case the knowledge consists, not in im- 
pression, but in meaning or interpretation, and the more 
appropriate the meaning, the greater is the satisfaction. 

It must aNo be remembered that, in the case of a concept, 
however abstract it may be, the mind is not transcending 
its limits, for the concept is there, before tlio gaze of atten- 
tion, and the understanding is grasping it, so thattlic concept 
is growing, so to speak, or unfolding itself confinuallj', i. e. 
its meaning is being put before the mind. We thus seo that 
the nund is related to the object and the object is limited 
to the mind. It is not true that tlie mind is Jintitcd to the 
object or that the mind itself h limited. 

We shall non try to understand wliether the mind is un- 
limited. Wc shall show tliat the mind hasanmexhaust- 
iblc tendency or the faculty to come in touch ivitli an in- 
definite number of aspects of things, and thus gradually, 
unknowm to ithclf, it suggests, or secs, innumerable qualities 
in a thing. For instance, let us take a flower. It is only the 
picture of a flower on the retina consisting of certain colour 
vibrations that we arc actually seeing, but just think for a 
moment how much the mind adds to it^ how’ unceasingly the 
mind is bringing from withm itself relations or meanings and 
a-.'.ociating them with the flower. For instance, the ro^e 
grows out of the earth and the mind connects it wath tlie 
whole solar system - there is the chlorophyl which is being 
supplied by the sun — or wc rise above these visible things 
and begin to think of the invisible power, viz. universal time, 
which brings the summer season in its train and has al-o 
brought me at this moment near this flower. Further, the 
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flower must be enjoymg the sun^bme, tbeie must be a cer- 
tain araoimt of sensitiveness within the flower to distinguish 
light from darkness, heat from cold Is not the flower happy 
now ’ Is not a part of the same consciousness which makes 
me enjoy tlie flower m another form malung the flower enjoy 
the sunshine ^ Tims the mmd rises Ingliei and higher by 
dissolnng flie entire visible nniverac into the imnsiblo um- 
verse of Conscioitsness and Bhss, and the highest geneiahsa 
tion IS reached w hen both I and the flow er appear to be tw o 
rays of the one universal Light 

Now I beg of you to consider whether all the'>e suggestions, 
or thoughts, or ideas, aie not contributed bj the mind had 
the mmd been limited, the ideas would have been limited 
also 

It may be eaid that thesi are mere fancies, the piodnct 
of imagmation, but if tbii> i$ fancy, then scientiflc theonca 
are also fancies, for all scientific theories arc invisible No 
body has seen gravitation in its universal aspect, it is the 
mmd which lias, so to speak, brought gravitation to natuit, 
and the tmy fall of the apple was enough for the omniscient 
soul to recognise the worlang of a universal law 

It may be asked where we arc to find the verification of 
the truths of philosophy, for if these philosophical truths 
exist they mu&t be capable of observation In answer to this 
we have already said that pliilosophical truths are as much 
conceivable as scientific truths, are observable In the first 
place these truths were seen by the Rishis, and we shall all 
be able to sec them if we are sincere, enthusiastic and deter- 
mined, for there would be no reason for studying philosophy 
unless the truths were verifiable It is no argument to saj 
that at the present moment I have not seen the soul or that 
I haro seen God Ttouhtisa-pbj]osoid!ic wine TO.’j ^ 
Because doubt comes not before but after experience For in- 
stance, if I suspect that a tradesman has given me a counter 
felt com, why is it that I suspect it ’ Because I first knew a 
sterling com, and the memory ol the sterling coin helps mo ♦ 
to detect its counterfeit The persistence of the doubt for a 
very long time only shows the inability to recollect and the 
lack of the appropnate sfimulo** or condition necC'Sary for 



recollection Forgetfulne^ i'* la fact the handmaid of me 
moxy and doubt i«s the herald of certaintN The onlj reason 
for the appearance of RisJus, prophet^, <aviourv and philo 
sopher? on tin*' eartli is to intensify oui doubts Mitli a ncu 
to their ultimate removal Tlierefore the Hmdu philosopher 
&ay» “Question, but que:»tion one ulio lmou& ’ ‘Arist, 
a^vake, find out the '^ge and imdcrstanil thyself ” In Sans 
Imt ve call the soul Jnafa, the Knoivcr or the Under 
standci 

Here another and a much more unanswerable question ma\ 
be raised It maj be legitimate!} asked If the inmcl be 
nnlumtcd and it the standard of certitude be already within 
it, then what is the good of studpng philosophy, for the 
object of study is, to educate, to add something to the mmd 
■which ivas not already there, therefore those who belic\'o 
m the perfection of their own mmd need not aiUocato tlie 
cause of a philosophical education This doubt ansei» from 
a fundamental misapprehension of onr position We do 
not say that the mind, <u tits at ihts moment, i« perfect oi 
even tliat the ideal of perfection alwa}s presents itself 
before the mind’s e}e of tin «cekcr, but wliat we mean to 
say is that the ideal i- implicit in the mmd and that bet 
ween the ideal and the actual there i a \til -wi nm} call 
it error, ignorance, or defect 

But the presence of a tendency to error in the mmd dots 
not imply that tlierc is a complete absence of the opposite 
tcndenc} towards tnitli, any moro than tiic toothache from 
which I am at present snffermg means that I have suffered 
from toothache ever smcc ni} infanc}, or that then is no 
chance of m} ever again enjoying the pleasures of masti 
catio/j - Jt vjjJ^ 'djowy j3/} abaormaJ afnfe of tJjc tooiJj^ pomt • 
ing to the possibihtj of its being restoretl to the normal 
state 

We can undtrstand tins problem in another and moio 
philosophical waj lor instance, suppose that tin plnlo 
sopher says that consciousness survives the bod} lit basts 
Ins argument on thocipcricnco which eitr}one has, viz that 
there is an uninterrupted flow of sensitiveness or con'Cious 
ness running through all the states of the mind and hod} . 
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tint ■we arc con>cjo\is ^^htn ive ait awake and aKo when we 
an sleeping, foi dream la a kind of consciou'inc>‘' Under 
pltasnrable and painful circumstances we are conseioiis, and 
from birth to old age the confecioiisniss continues 

Basing hi« arguments on these facts as well as on our mn- 
bilitj to think till opposite, or to imagine an ab>.oluto atop 
pag“ of till stream of consciousness, the philosopher saa^ that 
consciousntNs must surM\c the bodj 

It maj lie said that the argument amounts to tlu"* because 
till philosopher has the idea of an unintemipted con«ciou> 
ness he jumps to tin conclusion that wliat is an idin in tlie 
mind IS aKo an actimlitj m natnn He ma\ bt compared 
to the Persiian l>eggar sleeping in a mud hovel who dreamed 
that lu w-as Fmperor, and in the morning told the towherdss 
that they must paj him homage as Emperor of Pir^ia 

Tlie sami aigumont has been gi\en in another form It 
IS argmd that because I hare the idea of the dollar in mj 
brain, therefore I must have the dollar in mj purse aNo To 
this we may reply that the analogj is faultj In the case 
of the dollar the idea is only on impression or an image of 
the dollar Tvliich was foreign to the mind, and an external 
object has no analogy to such ideas as infinity or immortalitj 
These latter ideas, viz the idea of God of soul, of con 
pciousiicss, arc of a quite different order, not super imposed 
upon tlie mind from outside, like that of the dollar or the 
dream of the beggar Tins subject deserves a little more 
consideration 

Ideas, bioadly speaking, are of two kinds ideas of the 
understanding and ideas of experience 

"What I call ideas of expenence are those ideas which arc 
positive gcncrabsations drn'wn from senso-expenence For 
mstance, the idea of a geometrical circle, or of an ellipse oi 
of the infinitesimal, or of the integer, are ideas of expenence, 
because a circle or an ellipse or an mteger m the mathe 
matical sense does not exist m nature, although there are 
many objects m nature which mdirectly suggest a circle, an 
elhpse, etc The honzon, for mstmice, may suggest the idea 
of the section of a circle A vwy mmute drop of water maj 
mdirectly suggest a geometrical point, a mote floating in a 



sunbeam maj have given nse to the idea of an mtegcr It 
must be carefully remembered that these objects themselves 
do not exactly correspond to our geometncal defimtions of 
circle, pomt or integer, yet rre Imon tliat between our geo 
metrical ideas and these physical objects there is no dishai 
mony Thus sucli ideas are correct although there are no 
objects exactly coixcspondmg to them Such ideas are called 
positive ideas and positive ideas are true ideas 

Let us now consider in what sense we can pronounce 
philosophical ideas, or ideas of the imderstandmg, to be posi 
tive and true ideas The characteristic of a true idea is three 
fold, aaz first, that it is identical with itself, secondly, that 
its contradiction is absolutely unthinkable, thirdly, tint 
between it'^elf and its opposite there is no middle term 
Let us now fake the idea that consciousness is immortal 
lb this idea true or false ^ In the first place let us guard 
ourselves by saying tliat there is nothing corresponding to 
consciousness lu nature, or, in other words, specifically in 
heat, hght, mechanical force, etc The onlj place m which 
consciousness exists is, primarily, m ourselves, and, secon 
danly, in animals and plants 

This consciousness which in me is associated with the “I”, 
01 subject, or ego, is identical with itself m the sense that 
it doch not cliangc its character or trait, so far as I know 
All the time that I am living it has only one cliaracteristic, 
VIZ thought or feelmg, so that the first test of a true idea, 
viz that it must be identical wath itself, appbes to con 
sciousntftS m that it never changes its character 

TVlnt nght have wo to say that consciousne'ss is immortal ’ 
How can wc join the subject and predicate, viz Con‘^ious 
nc^-ft and Immortality by the verb "to be ’’ For the import 
of * is” IS existence, durabihty, permanency The reason is 
this Cotisctousiiess is untlnnkable as non-cxistenf No one 
can think that ho is dead, in the sense of his not thinlong at 
the present moment or of his having nothing before his mmd 
at some future moment If wc are to think ot Consciousness 
at all wo must olwaj's think of it as existent, m the sense 
that it is associated with a subject and thinking of an object 
As it IS impossible to think of light without a source ot hght. 
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or of light •without luminosity, m) it is impos'^ible to think of 
consciou'sness Avithout a ‘Uibject or thought ■without an ob- 
ject This experience is universal and universal experience 
must be positive expcnenct It*maj be ai guccl that universal 
experience frequently proves to be illusory, and this is true, 
for wo liave many evidence^ of it but ve have not a single 
instance of the e'xptncnct of consciousness as non-existent 
WJnt right In\e we thcrefoie, in the absence of all evidence, 
to amv( at a negative concluuon^ 

The third test vir that between tht idea itself and its 
opposite there is no middle term, can be prt eminently ap 
plied to this pioposition \Vc cannot say ‘consciousness 
either is immortal or is not for there is no room for doubt, 
doubt, as wc have shown, being based upon experience and 
not upon the negation of experience It is in permissible 
doubts, not in blank scepticism that wi«dom begins What 
IS the opposite of consciousness ^ Matter We may say for 
instance that the patcli of sunlight on the floor of my study 
IS material, but is there any substance or ground between 
my tonsciousncss, as sensible of the sunbght, and the sun- 
light itself^ There is not Between mj conscious thought 
and the sunbeam there is an absolute difference, an impassable 
gulf Tht two cannot be compaictl, so that however hard 
we may try wesliall not succeed in thinking that the sunbeam 
IS endowed -with consciousness But, it wall perhaps be argued , 
our inability to concusc the sunlight as conscious may be 
purely subjective, who knows for certain that the sun is not 
a conscious being ? To this only* two answers can be made. 
Jii the first place nothing can be posited as having any 
existence unless it comes -witlim the purview of our con- 
sciousness, and as the existtnee ot consciou<!ness m the sun 
shine cfocs not come wirfiin ifie circte of our consciousness, 
ave must pronounce it to be non existent In the second 
place, ire must wait for the state of omniscience, when we 
liope to know the true truth of all thmgs Accordmg to 
Hindu teaching the chief object of the Darsanas is to wait 
for the rise of trutli m our mind in its completeness, and 
Hindu philosophy teaches liow to work for the consummation 
of so glorious an end 
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It i'. (herefoie clear that the ideas of tlic understanding 
are true in so far as they satisfy these throe tests, but let 
\is point out that the ultimate satisfaction cannot be given 
by these three tests; hfnrevcr clearly we may infcUectually 
gras'p the idea of the soul, or of perfection, or of Go<l, this 
will not afford us, from the very nature of the case, the satis- 
faction uhich we really seek. Wjy?, Because, ami herein 
lies the most important consideration of Hindu philosophy, 
there is a certain obstacle or barrier, let us say a sort of 
screen, between reality era *7 wand the instrument of thought 
as tee have \t, or in theological langtjagc, between God and 
man. Tin's screen dj.storts -or obscures the trne nature of 
the Eternal Reality. It does not prevent our having a 
glimp'-c of the eternal I’ruth, but it prevenfs oiu* .touching 
with our 0U71 hands the person of the Deity of Truth. It is 
the supreme object of human life to lift this veil, so that our 
soul nray be bathcvl in the petennia] light of the Eternal. 

Wo have spoken about the need of studying philosophy 
in general and of the effect it l« likely to produce upon our 
mind. We ^ri^ now consider the claim of Hindu philosophy 
on our attention. We shall understand wJmt Hindu philo- 
sophy i«? by rlistin’guLshIng It from ivhat it is not. 

Let us say that it is not a mere intellectual system like the 
philosophy of Hegei and Kant. It does not content itself 
with examining the structure of the mind, or with consider- 
ing the evidences for the existence of an external world; 
neither is it a school of belief which teaches faith in the 
invisible. It is not- a body of theological dogmas, prescribing 
rituals or formulating creeds. It does not hold out a panacea 
for the' cessation of all ills, neither does it encourage its , 
votaries to pxirsue the -nill-o’-the-wisp of the spiritist. It 
does not deal with the phantoms of the occultist. It must 
be clearly understood that philosophers are nowhere church- 
men. But of one thing the Hindu philosophers are quite siire, 
viz. of the possibilities of tlie human imderstanding and of 
human development. The objects of Hindu philosophy are 
purely human, its methods are constructive and critical; 
it accepts the human understanding itself as a tabernacle 
of Divine revelation, but it is at the same time unwilling 
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to accept any revelation which lias been weighed in tlie 
balance and found wanting Thu's it is critical >vithout 
being destructive 

The comprehensive character of Hmdu plulosophy is its 
gieatest recommendation We shall sc e how the great ideaK 
of human life were all liarmomsed and assimilated m the 
scheme of solf-dcvcloproent taiiglit by Hindu philosophers 
We shall begin bj sbowng m the first place hou the ideal 
of resuiTOction and of Divine fellowship, as experienced M 
the early Clinstiau mystics.can be iinckrstood in tlie light of 
the teachings of the Visishtadvaita and Dvaita schools of the 
Vedanta Tliese philosophies teach that the soul is reborn in 
faith and that tlirough purity and worship it wall nsi and 
obtain the grace of God and ever after live in blessed com 
pamonslup with God Li the second place wc find m a fulij 
matured state the Nco Platonic ideal of the “Realisation of 
the One” through tlie practices of ecstasy Tlnrdly, the ideal 
of All Perfection, or what is called the ‘sidereal religion*, 
taught by the thrice great Hermes, finds iti» counterpart in 
the teachings of Hmdu philosophers Fourthly, the ideal of 
the Passing Beyond through the practice of meditation as 
taught by the Buddha and I'evealed in some of the earlier 
Upanishads FiftlUy, the ideal of Beatific Isolation or Kai 
valya through the practice of the virtues, taught by IVIi- 
havira and m the Sutra teachings of Gotama And lastlj , 
surpassing all, we have the message of tlie Rislus of the Great 
Forest - the ideal of Liberation through knowledge and 
renunciation as the ultimate goal of humanity 

Tlie results arrived at by the Hmdu philosophers are pre- 
eminently positive and iti!» the universal character of Hmdu 
philosophy which, ui my opinion, constitutes its claim on the 
cif ajTOh'i-ed jeaswJo.ed 

To sum up the cousidenfions in favour of Hmdu philo- 
sophy, I may say that its aim is pmrely human and ideal, 
its methods are critical and constructive, its character ratio- 
nal and universal, and its results positive and pragmatic. 

Sucli were the words of the Acliarya, Sri Ananda^Sishya 
of Bhagavan Sri Guru paramhamsa Panvrajaka Achary.a 



Swami Sivanarayan, to the cluldren of XJttai -Knruvarsha, 
the aurora-crouTied land of Flreedom and Peace, setting fortli 
the teaching's of the Rishis and the Dareanikas and the San- 
nyasins of Bralimarsidesa, the home of Wisdom and Right- 
eousness, watered by the holy streams of the Saptasindhavas 
and the Ganga, and having for their aim the interpretation 
of Atman, the True, the Real, for man’s attainment of per- 
fection, wherein this is the 3?irst Lesson entitled: 

The Scope and Aim of the Vedic Philosophers. 


tattwajhakam. 



SECOND EVENING. 


J 

"Man IS a born seeker of the Real The child is alwajs. 
looking foi what is real anti trying to find out what is not 
real This desire to distinguish the real from the unreal is 
perfiaps the most glorious heritage of man It distinguishes 
him from the lower creatures, though even they are not 
entirely destitute of the sense of the real for animals can 
distinguish what is good for them from what is not In the 
child the desire to Ifnow the ical is so great that it is con- 
tinually expressing itself m questions and it is this desire 
which ultimately de% clops that subtle scientific curiosity 
which produces scientists and philosophers But the desire 
prompting the scientific man’s cunositj, or as Plato call- it 
“wonder, the mother of all philosophy”, is not satisfied with 
that which is apparent to the senses but tries to find out that 
winch 18 true and real in its own nature - that is to sa} , a Lne 
can be drawn between apparent reahtj and scientific leahty. 

The clnld takes a flower, foi instance, for what it appears, 
to be and is satisfied The scientist classifies, he tries to 
find out the points of similarity and dissimilarity between 
the vegetable world and the animal world, and he notes all 
those factors or conditions wjuch aie conducive to tbo growth 
of plants HiS object is to assimilate lower iorms of organised 
thmgs to lugher forms tall he amves at the highest generali- 
sation He is m search of that power in Nature which is ever 
supplying life and form to a£f filings This power is some 
thing external and real, capable of being observed, mani- 
pulated and harnessed Whether this power is life, or electri- 
city, or mmd, we do not yet know but what philosophy ha*; 
to take note of is the natural attitude of the mind towards 
such a power 

Hero the philosopher’s busuiess is to examine the psycho- 
logy or the process that is going on m the mmd of the 



scientist Just as an astronomer directs his telescope towards 
the heavens and observes the transit of a phnet’s safellifes, 
so the philosopher %\atches the thoughts that pass through 
tJic nnnd of the child when he is busy with Jus toys And 
what is the proce'?'. going on m the mind of tlie child’ At 
every moment he is taking for granted tint his toj^ exLst 
as objects in tlic world outside him Ho cannot disbelieve 
his own sen^c impressions So that reahsm is not a pbilo 
sopliy but n report and a record of the mind’s attitude when 
it thinks of objects or things or forces If theie is an> 
philosopliy in renhsm if is a confession of our mibilitj to 
probe and dissect things as they are in themselves mdepen 
dentl> of oiir subjective estimates Hence reahsm, il it is 
laiscd to tin digintj of a philosophy, is bound to be atheistic 
or nilulistic oi at best agnostic 

Ncvcrthele«'. realism is the basis of our behaviour and 
conduct, for belief in the reality of an CTtcmal world is the 
mother of action Disbelief m the existence of a world 
outside will paralyse action Hence we find that men of 
action aio pro eminently gifted wath a reahstic temperament 
For instance a great military commander or engmeer or 
statesman acts for the good not only of lus own generation 
but of coming generations as well because he behoves that 
the race of mankind, with all the conditions of land and 
water and so on, under which man lives, will go on existing 
for all time, oven when he, the mibvidual consciou'sness, i5> 
removed from this flieatre of action So with art and all 
sciences 

TJiese arc the two main systems of philosophy One make's 
the human mtellect the centre of the universe and says that 
without mind the universe is a blank, whereas the othei says 
that without the univeise the mind is a blank, that every 
thing which is outside us, is firm, permanent and abiding and 
is the cause of the thoughts that are m our intellect Thus 
these two classes of thinkers have been wrangling since the 
dawn of civilisation Every man and every vroman is either 
an ideahst or a rcahst Or perhaps we should say that an 
idealist survives Iiis reahsm and a realist his ideahsm Some 
thing occurs perhaps in the Me of a realist that completely 
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changes his whole outlook, the world which formerly seemed 
so real to him now appears a mere bubble - lie looks at it 
all ^vith other eyes, from a new standpomt Others agam 
of a dreamy, contemplative nature who have always regarded 
the world as a shifting scene not nearly so interesting or so 
real as their own thoughts, as something tliat hardly con 
cerns them - they too wake up perhaps to ihe reahty of 
matter, to some reahty outside themselves So we may say 
that man hves to survive his own opinion 

To night I shall take up the subject of reahsm as it was 
understood in India long ago and as it was expounded bj 
Rishi Uluka Before Rishi Uluka’s time realism was well 
known but no one before fiad analy&ed and systematised if 
as he did Hence Uluka, or Kanada, as he was generally 
called, may be regarded as the founder of the Realistic 
School in, the sense that he was the founder of the system 
which presented the matter m scientific form 

Uluka was a man of extreme self renunciation Ho hved 
m the forest and earned the idea of plain hving and high 
thinking so far that he would ozdy eat a few grams of nee 
picked up from the ground at evening after everyone else, 
oven the birds and beasts, bad satisfied their hunger Hence 
he was called Kanabhuj which means “eater of grams (of 
nee)" or KanabliaKaaL, which means a bird, and by this nick- 
name lie has been Imown ever smee The Greek philosopher 
Diogenes as you 'iviU remember was nicknamed “the Cynic”, 
which comes from a word meaning, a dog, because he hved 
in a tub Thus philosophers get their nicknames from their 
particular hobby 

A study of Uluka’s philosophy will convince the reader 
that there need be no antagonism between science and theo- 
logy Tlie study of the ph^ical world may be regarded as 
a fittmg prehmmary to the study of theology and plulosophy 

Uluka’s reahsm covers a very wide range of subjects viz 
phy&ics, chemistry, biology, metaphysics, psychology, ethics, 
and the science of self realisation, all of which he treats in 
a senes of tu enty lectures Nowadayo realism is synonymous 
with ma tenalism But materialism is of various descriptions , 
there is for in'»tance a mstenahstic doctnne which denves 
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mind from matter, does not believe in soul or spirit ‘and does 
not connect the world with God as Creator or Supporter. 
Then there is another land of materialism which docs not 
separate matter from mind but sees in them two aspects of 
the same thing, like the convex and concave aspects, of a 
globe and conceives of both as arising from the same ultimate, 
fundamental reality, their appearance as two being tlie cre- 
ation of the human mind. When we reach a higher develop- 
ment we shall sec them in their true relation. The world 
in its aspect as primordial atoms is co-eternal with God who 
is supreme 2\Iind and Will. It is necessary to become acquain- 
ted with the distinctions between the several schools of 
philosophy in order to appreciate the exact meaning of an}’ 
particular philosoplier. One of the most essential character- 
istics of the student of philosophy is his willingness to listen 
to what one particular philosopher has to say and then to 
study him in comparison with others. Only by listening and . 
then standing aside, uithbolding all premature judgment 
and letting the truth xmfold itselt spontaneously from within 
can he properly understand. In this way, step by step, after 
due study of all tiiat lias been established by philosophers, 
he wll be able to form his own opinion. In philosophy, let 
me* say at once, there is ho such, thing aft what schoolboys 
caD "coclisurcncss”. The best cure for coclrsurencss is meta- 
physical training, wduch tends to ividen the mind by bringing 
it into direct touch mth the explanation of unseen realities. 
TJluka’s pliilosophy is a living instance of what I am trying 
to explain viz. the attitude of the student. 

Certain fundamental questions have occupied the human 
intellect from all time and even noiv in spite of the va.st 
improvements in science we cannot solve some of the pro- 
blems, tliat agitated the minds of our earliest ancestors. But 
if wc try to ^’iew the problem from their standpoint we may 
be able to construct a synthetic philosophy which may be 
of use to future generations. It is for this reason that I am 
trying to give you some idea of Indian pliilosophy which I 
believe to be the soul of European philosophy indeed I 
believe it to be the original source of all other systems of 
thought, whether realistic or idealistic. 



We ■vmU now take up some of the mam pomts of UIuka’e> 
philosophy We have said that the standpoint of xeahsm 
IS tlie standpomt of the child who accepts external things 
without suspecting their philosoplucal value The scientist 
accepts external reahties as they appear to his mind but he 
investigates into their consutuent elements ■ — ■ in other words 
he does not question why the world was created but he tells 
us that the world whicli we see is composed of matter and 
force It is therefore desirable when studymg reihsm to 
analyse the mind of the scientist, to note down all the ideas 
present m his mind and then determine their values 
Wliat then are the ideas present in the mmd of the scien 
fist ^ In the first place we shall say that there are so many 
iiords present in lus mind - not words witliout meanmg but 
words mth meanmg These words aie names and signs of 
certain objects and each of them lias an exact and definite 
meanmg In philosophy it is of great imporfanco to know 
the exact connotation of a term Hence Hindn philosophers 
call philosophical terms by the name of '^Padartha" whioJi 
means “meaning of words” The verj word Padartka is 
enough to show how careful the Hindu philosopher is in the 
use of words All scientific concepts or notions strictly 
speaking are PadSrihas, i e “words nssociaterl witli a 
meaning” - and nothing else 
In other words we are acquainted with descriptions and 
definitions conveyed by terras, and all scientific thinking 
proceeds by defimtion and description We shall now see 
what Padarthas are present in the mind of the scientist 
The first Padartka which we can at once observe is “thing” 
or “substance” or “object” It is the most primitive idea 
and word, present m the mind of the child as well as in that 
of the scientist Wc say water is a thmg or substance, hght 
IS a thing or substance and so on It may be a-sked i«5 there 
one thing or are there many thm^^ Uluka would say then 
arc many things , he has enumerated nme These nine terms, 
or words, or signs, stand for nmo objects of thought which 
are generallv behoved to have independent existence Thes' 
nme things may be enumerated in the following order Four 
kinds of atoms, viz (1) Kstti (2) Ap (3) Tej (4) 3Iarut (the'it 
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;fitoms arc Ltcnial, indivisible, ultimate and infimtesinml) (5) 
Ether (6) Space (7) Time (8) Mind (9) Soul 

These nine tilings cannot be conceived as unreal or non* 
existent bceau<5t it is m terms of these nme substances or 
things tliat wo arc continually thinking Hence, if they exist, 
they cannot exist devoid of all qualities or relations , in other 
words a thing or substance mnst always have some quality 
or qualities The niind of the scientist alwajs thinks of ob 
jects not as so many blank pomts but as possessing certain 
jittnbutcs or qualities "Attributes" therefore is the second 
fundamental Pailartha of the scientific mmd This wail be 
clear if \vc try to find out the above mentioned things as 
they stand associated wath some other quality m our mind 
Take anj volid object - a piece of stone for instance We 
call tins piece of stone a ‘thing’ and say it is hard and of 
“a grey colour We aUo ««iy I bold one piece of stone in iny 
hand, it occupit" a certain amount of space, it has mdm 
duabty, and so on Hence, itc sec that it is the dutj of the 
realistic plulosophcr to discover the guabhes of all thmg> 
After quahtiC'j we observe the existence of the idea of 
“force" in the mind of the scientist ‘Torco" or "energy” 
oi "motion" lb therefore a Padartha There arc several kinds 
of motion rectilineal, curvihncar, vibratorj, rotatory and 
so on "“Downward motion may be observed m nvers and 
streams, upw4ard motion m an arrow shot into the an 
Aftei motion there is the idea or word "genus" prevent 
m all scien tific consideration® Those characteristics or marks 
present in or common to many things constitute the genus 
Eor instance wlien w e speak of the genus "animal” we mean 
“the characteristics or marks of animality" viz the pre®enee 
of hfe,.growth., assimilation of foo<l for building up tlie body, 
response to outirard stimub etc 

After “genus” comes “species” oi those special marks 
*ahich distmgiush one class from another class under the 
same genus Tor mstance a fibh certamly differs from an 
elephant yet they are ahke m that both are animals Tlierc 
must be «omc special characteristic or mark which distin- 
guishes the species "fish "from the species "elephant" Apart 
from stnictnri} ond anatomical distincfjons there i*! the di- 
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htinction that the one is oviparous and the other vmparou-^. 
Hence the species, m addition to the characteristics of the 
genus, pos<jesses “omo special characteristics 

Then there is another general idea which may be called 
‘inherence’ or ‘inseparable relation’ which always forms a 
part of scientific discussion Tor instance the idea of ‘man* 
IS iii’separable from a certain anatomical structure Tlie idea 
of ‘milk’ IS mtimatcl}’ related to the idtas of ‘whitene'ss* 
and ‘hquiditj* - in fact the idea of a species imphcs the 
inseparable association of the charactcnstics of the genus 
with those of the species Each uidividual thing is a reservoir 
of mnumtrablc qualities so intimately associated witJi each 
other that their absence from the field of thought means the 
very absence of the thing itself Tor instance if wo mentally 
abstract all tlu quahtics that enter mto our picture of a 
monkey, then what remains> Notlung Hence "injicrence” 
or “mtimate and in«eparable relation” is a imivcr-al notion 
or Padartha 

And lastly ‘‘nothing” or “negation” or the idea of the 
absence of a thing The scientific mind demos many things 
which it believes do not exist In language wc express our 
conviction of non-cxistcnce bj the negative word “not” In 
mathematics wc express it by the term “zero” Further 
we say a man is “immoraP’or a statement is “false” All that 
IS unthmkahle is non-existent for us; thus ave saj that this 
table before me did not exist m its present form before it 
was made by the carpenter or wc say that it will not east 
after it is burnt In these two examples we arc thinkmg 
only of the absence of a thmg m relation to time In the 
same negative way we thmk of a thing m relation to place, 
as, for mstance, I am now in StoclJiolm and not m Calcutta 
We may ako say if the contents of this glass are water they 
are not ice, and sometimes we deny a statement absolutely 
For mstance if a man asserts that Csesar was the son of a 
barren woman we at once flatly deny the statement, because 
it IS mconceivable that a barren woman should have a son 

Thus we find after examming the contents of the mmd 
of the scientist that he is constantly using seven word- 
concepts, or PajJarthas, or general notions These are 
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(1) Thing or substance, 

(2) Qualities or attnbute^, 

(3) Energy, motion or nctivitj , 

(4) Genus, 

(o) Species, 

(6) Inherence or inseparable association, 

(7) Negation or pn\ation or denni 

Here v,o should explam tno things, the first being the priH' 
ciple of classification of all general notions mto seven cate* 
gones 

Let us begin by sajing that the seventh category is not 
to be admitted, as a general notion, for the idea of nothingness 
IS not a positive or objective or substantial idea There is 
nothing in Nature corresponding to our idea of negation 
As realism docs not admit that there can bt any such thing 
18 pure non bemg the idea conveyed by the seventh categorj 
has no place in tins system of philosophy We shall confine 
OUT attention to the other sis PadartJias The principle 
underlying this classification is simply this - that the idea 
of "substance” or "thing” implicitly contains mthiu itself 
all the rest, for as soon as wc think of a thmg ve inevitably 
flunk of it along mtli its quabties and actions, its belonging 
to a class or sub*class and its association with a cause and 
an effect Thus the very idea of substance cannot bo thought 
of except together witli tJie ideas of quahtics etc Hie order 
m wluch it is classified is the logical evolution of the concept, 
for it begins with the lugbest and moat general irord-concept 
VIZ “tiling” or "substance” and ends wnth the least general 
VIZ “species”, "particularity” or “individual” We have 
f-aid that Ululva beheves that the world of sight and sound 
can be dissolved or analysed mto nine fundamental Reahties 
These nine Rcalitic'i are all mdependent of one another, 
they cannot be derived from one substance, each is eternal 
By means of combmation and permutation xmder Moral Law 
under God’s guidance the univeree is developing and ulti 
niatcly resolving back mto its constituent elements This 
theory of the nmoIJltimateBeaUties is the very comer stone 
of Ulnka’t> philosophy First m order come atoms, called 
in fean‘»knt Paramanus Hie Enghsli word “atom” will 
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connote to most, and especially to the student of physics, 
an indivisible particle That is the modem idea of an atom 
but the Sanskrit Faramanu !<« different According to UInkn 
the Para7nanu is inextcndcd, it has no magnitude, it is not 
in space, it can only be conceived, only be imagined in the 
mmd Yet this non extended, non spatial Paramanu exists 
It exists because it possesses ont characteristic or Gv.na (pro 
perty) inherent in its substance Every substance has some 
quality or property uluch is iiihcrent in it Take light for 
instance, its inherent pioperties aro luminosity and heat, 
and we camiot conceive of light as vcparatc from these qual 
ities Uliilva says that the Paramanus or atom'> are pnmoi 
dial, fundamental, the very root of all substance*' but in 
visible, non extended, non spatial Premising these qualities 
in the atom let us try to understand this Paramanu theory 

The atom is to be regarded m the bght of a geometrical 
point Tlio geometrical pomt has no magnitude yet it exists 
This definition of the point is the foundation of the whole 
science of geometry Slodcrn scientists arc trying to do away 
with it but however hard wc may try we shall find it very 
difficult to do away with Euchd’s definition of a Ime and a 
point The geometrical point is an assumption and similarly 
Uluka assumes the atom m order to account for the ultimate 
nature of tUmgs 

Secondly the atom is a reservoir of force or power, and 
this power is mberent in it, it belongs to it, it is always there 
So we may say thut an atom is a force point or a line of force 
If you picture to yourself a ray of bght from the sun you can 
better form a mental picture of atoms, as mfinite particles 
of bght Uluka gives the reason why the atom must be 
regarded as without magnitude He says, if wo assume that 
tlie atom is extended then how far is it extended ? Can it 
be measured ^ And if it cannot be measured then wo mu^t 
imagme it as infimtely smaU But how small ^ Where shall 
we stop ’ Wherever we stop we have only reached a rela 
tive position, for I perhaps imagme an atom as tbc millionth 
part of an inch while another may tiunk of it as a billionth 
or a tnlbonth, and no one can verify it With the invention 
of more highly improved mstmments we shall be able to 
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decrea'se it still further but even then there can be no end 
to tlie procc'is, so in order to avoid all tins vre call it m 
extended but retaining tlic potentiabty to create the ex 
tended uni\er'e Itself 'uithoiit magnitude it has the poucr 
to produce that which has magnitude 
It has b'Xin calculated that the breadth of the mote floa- 


ting m the solar rav = r of an inch and the astronomei 
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Vaxahamilnra calculates the size of an atom to be 3 5 ^ 


2 ®-of a cubic inch here ;r 5=s According to Bliaskara’-. 
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calculation the volume of an atom is less than - ;r 3^ 2“®® 
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or-rS® 2“®iaf a cubic inch, uhere X =3 — - — But ue must 
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remember that in Uliika’s philosophy an atom is a mere 
point ■with infinitesimal dimension i e less than an\ assign 
able fraction of any finite quantum ' 

In some speculation^ over the uatiue of matter Faraday 
expresses lumself in language very similar to that of Eishi 
XJluka He saja “If we must assume at all, as indeed m 
a branch of knowledge hko the present we can hardly help 
It, tlien the safest course appears to be to assume as little 
a-? possible and in that respect the atoms of Boscovich appear 
to mo to haae a great advantage over the more usual notion 
His atoms are mere centres of forces or particles of matter 
- m which the pow er& themselves reside 

If in the ordinary view of atom*, we call the particle of 
matter, away from tlic powers, a, and the sjotem of powerN 
or forces m and around it m, then, in Boscovich’s theory, 
a disappears or is. a mere mathematical point, while in the 
usual notion it is a httle, Tinchangeable, impenetrable piece 
of matter, and m is an atmospberoof force grouped around it 


1 ) It B mteretxng to compare the calculations of modem Western 
scientists According to Kotberford e = 4 65 10 — •while Regener 
has e =s 4,79 10—** and SliUiLaiis makes e => 4,774 10—”, where 
e =s the electnc elementary quantum Sir Rotierford says that we 
must regard the atom as the positive nucleus with electrons circulating 
round it The nucleus is the s»t of gravitation and of radio active 
transformations 
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To my mind therefore the a or iiucieu's vani‘<hts and the 
substance consists of the powers or wi and indeed wliat 
notion can we form ot the nucleus independent ot its powers ^ 
All our perceptions and knowledge of the atom and even 
our fancy is limited to ideas of its powers what thought 
umains on which to liang the imagination of an a mdepen- 
dent of the icHiowledgcd forces^ A mind just entering on 
tilt ■iubjtct may consider it difficult to think of the powers 
of matter independent of a separate ••omething to bt called 
the matter but it is etrtamlj far more difficult indeed im 
possible to thinl of or imagine tliat matter independent of 
the powers Now the powers wo I now and recognise m every 
phenomenon of tlu creation th< ‘'bstract matter is none, 
why thin a'-'sunic the OMstence of that of which we are 
Ignorant which we cannot concciae and for winch there is 
no philosophical ncct sity^ 

If an atom bo conceived to bt \ centre of power that 
winch 18 ordinarily referred to under the term shape would 
be now lefened to the disposition and relative intensity of 
the forces Nothing can be supposed of the disposition of 
forces in and about a >-ohd nucicub of matter winch cannot 
be equally conceit ed with respect to a centre * 

Rcmcmbcrmg that the number of atoms is infinite and 
that thej are qualitatively different and that vibration is 
their attribute we maj ask ourselves how* atoms are brought 
together What is the law of their combmation ’ Tlie view 
that we find in Uluka’s book requires much elucidation 
There are three preconceptions about creation 

( 1 ) that creation begins accordmg to God’s ^vill, 

( 2 ) that m creation atoms never remain m an uncora 
bmed state , 

( 3 ) that atomic composition and decomposition of bod 
les takes place owmg to the pre estabhshed law of 
merit and dement, virtue and vice 

Tht specific law according to which atoms combme may 
be formulated thus First two atoms vibrate and combme 


1) Paraday Oq the Nature of letter 
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togethei and form a binarj molecule (For instance two 
Ksiti atom*? by innate tendency may combine together and 
form a bmarj molecule and the original quality of IvsiU atom 
mil be present m the binary molecule if it is not acted upon 
bj heat ) Then the binary molecules combine by threes, 
fours, fives etc to form larger compounds, the least number 
of bmary molecules capable of forming a combmation being 
three TiVliat the idea or rahonaJe of tlic process is does not 
appear to be aerj’ clear at thw distance of time Why do 
atoms combine in pairs and wb> are at least three binarj 
molecules necessary to form a compound ^ It has been sug- 
gested that tlie atomic combination, as given by Xlluha, is 
not based on the chemical doctrine of defimte proportion, 
for ohomical combination implies the agency of heat, and 
heat, according to Uluka, is not a state of mattei but a 
separate individual atom Can we explain it on the analogy 
of geometrical combmation, on the analogy of a line ’ At 
least two points - and we must bcai in mind the definition 
of a point - arc necessary to form a lino , further, as there 
are three dimensions of space - length, breadth and height 
- there must be at least three such lines, each hue bemg not 
leas than the aggregate of two points, to form a figure e g 
a tnangle 

But this explanation, Jiowever ingenious, isnot satisfactory 
because it leaves out of account the most vital thmg in an 
atom VIZ motion , geometry only considers the properties of 
space but here we aie considenng the atom in motion Hence 
any explanation to account for XJluka’s doctnnt must be 
dyaarmc 

It may bo sud that the mherent motion in each atom ^vill 
be exhausted the moment it forms* a molecule Supposing 
that a molecule, consisting of two atoms, has been formed, 
what then ^ We must not forget that infimte numbers of 
molecules are being formed at the same moment, so that at 
each moment a new situation anses The molecule cannot 
remam stationary, it will form a compound with other mole 
cules Here we can imagme two molecules, one with an 
upward tendmg, the other with a downward tendmg motion , 
if allowed to continue m their coume, they will fly away from 



each other, m which case there ^vlU be no further combina- 
tion To avoid this eventuality Ave have to imagine a tlnrd 
molecule, the presence of which betA^ een the other two will 
alter their respective directions, for this third molecule ne 
may conceive as exerting a pull on either side, thus brmgmg 
together oi attracting the two and forming a compoimd 
The combined force then of all the three binary molecules 
mil converge towards the centre and the accumulated mo 
mentum will prevent them from falling apart Hence we 
see that at least three binary molecules arc necessary to form 
a compound There may bo four or fiv e or more but there 
cannot be les*? than three Tilts mil also account for the 
three sidednoss of a compound, which now assumes a magni 
tude capable of being observed 

It IS difficult to say what led the Rishi to enunciate the 
formula for molecular attraction He ••ays that the atoms 
combine to fulfil the ends of morality, so that the world is 
the place for souls to get what they wash and what they 
deserve How arc we to understand this’ It may be said 
that a soul endowed mth extraordinary genius ought, as far 
as our expectation goes, to be conjoined to a bodj or nervous 
system fitted to give expression to lus ideas Equally a soul 
which has committed innumerable enmes ought to have a 
body which mil afford him no opportunity of translating his 
smful desires into action Further there ought to be another 
force Avorlving to refine and improve his thoughts and gra 
dually to invest him with a body which will be least detri 
mental to his progiess and wiU providelum with the greatest 
possibdity of domg good and the least possibility of doing 
evil As the atoms by their combmations produce all objects 
from the elements of Nature, like fire, water, etc up to the 
bodies and the senses and the nerves of man it is only Jogicil 
that they shoidd evolve m a way which will be m keeping 
with the moral ends Hence the disposition of atoms is 
related to the disposition of our soul and the whole of the 
cosmic process, from creation to destruction and renovation 
or re creation of the universe, is so morally arranged that 
it will not be an exaggeration to say that the universe is 
God’s imagmation 
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One \exyiiiiportaiit queshouan&csat tlua pomt,xtto natiue 
mij be stated as foUoTVs In the development of % tiiuig 
from the atomic up to the highest organic state four stages 
may be noticed Tlie«e stages are (1) atoms (2) molecules 
(3) inorganic compounds (4) oigamc compounds like animal 
bodies etc Is it possible to watch the whole process of trans 
formation ? And how long does it take for an atom to reach 
the organic -state ^ At the outset we must understand that 
tins question is not purely mechanical but chemical biologi 
cal psj chological and ethical as well for at every step m the 
life of an atom a new factor come-s into play A.t first it is 
purclj mechanical or dynamical viz vibration Then comes 
the mfluence of heat which at once dcstrojs the primary 
qualities of the atom and develops sccondarj qualities By 
tins heat is to be understood both phyMcal heat - the action 
of tho Tej atom - as well as what is called animal heat 
the atom passes the stage of pine chemical action it 
comes under tho influence of life - in other words what was 
atom becomes an organic substance mfouned with life Tins 
life then conics under the direction of mind and mmd 
again develops according to moral Jaw But hfe and mind 
do not grow out of atom, it is tlie influtnco of the conccioi s 
soul that brings hfe and mind in Imo with the molcculai 
aggregate Thus wc sec that at each step there is a change 
m the verj nature of the substance a change which wc maj 
say amounts to metamorphosis This process is so npid that 
wt can onl} follow it witJi our mind Tlio stages we have 
noticed litre can he Understood on tho analogy of the growth 
of the germ pla m under tlic mfluence of bod\ heat or of a 
seed under the influence of solar heat In tho language of 
I7iishcsi/ i {factors fiiis process is caffeef the process of the 
eleven 'llomenfs Thej are as folfowb 


( hcntical 
action 
gradually 
incrca ingj 
heat of 
Te) atom 


1 ‘ Moment 

Moment 
3^ Moment 


Atomic changt starting with the 
disintegration of the binary mole 
cole 

Loosening of the molecular coho 
Sion in a compound substance 
Dj solution of the molecule 
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Moment 


action 
gradually 
increasing 
heat of 
Tej atom 


Begmning 
of atomic I 
action 


5 '* Moment 


6^ Moment 


7** Moment 


8^ Moment 


Spiritual 

gmdance 


Disappearance of niokculai qual 
ities, e g colour etc (Molecular 
colour for instance after the de 
composition of the molecules can 
not produce any photographic ac 
tion , similarly the molecular sap 
cannot stimulate our nerve of 
taste or touch ) 

The production of another qual 
ity The atom is now in its on 
gmal naked state hence its on 
ginal quahty manifests itself 
Arrest of atomic action Here 
the atomic action has reached, 
so to speak its lowest ehb 
Now comes the gmdance of con 
scious Soul or Spirit After rest 
foi a period of an mfimtesimal 
fraction of a moment atomic acti 
vity resumes its course 
Its character changes, the result 
of the contact of spirit with mat 
ter IS mind and life, wluch non 
for tlio first time come mto hne 
In the case of man germ and 
sperm cell come into hne with 
mind and soul In the case of 
vegetable seed a crude sensitive 
ness IS developed together with 
the power of assimilating all the 
nutritive elements denved from 
the soil the air and the hght In 
the case of inorgamc substances 
a kind of energy arises which not 
only keeps all the particles to 
gether hut also accumulates fresh 
particles of a similar nature and 
thus the substance grows in vo 
lame or m height The entering 



Moment 


Spintiial 

guidance 


Cosmic 

action 


1(^ MomerU’ 


of this factor displaces the atoms 
The whole group feels the pulsa 
tion of bfe, seeks more space, mo 
ves about, and thus becomes sc 
parated from its old surroundings 
Along with this separation it i*. 
conjomed to a new position It 
hnks itself to a new substance 
and in tins way binary molecule 
IS agam produced 
Manifestation of atomic quahtj 
in the new binary molecules Tlie 
properties of the atoms now reap 
pear imder a new form m the 
developed compound substance 
The physiology, for instance,ivith 
Its nervous system and sensonum 
has now been formed TIic sen- 
ses, winch are developed from 
the atoms, now respond to the 
stimuli of heat, hgbt, taste, smell 
and touch A stable compound 
substance has now been formed 
Our expectation is that after de 
vclopmg tins fully matured form 
the process mil stop As a matter 
of fact atomic forces, hfe, mind 
and soul now stand in proper re 
lation to each other - but other 
forces are at work, of n inch ma^ 
be mentioned fa) the jiast moral 
history of the soid (b) cosmic 
disturbances (c) disliarmonj be- 
tAveen the mner senes of mmd, 
hfc, bodj Hence a 10^ stage 
may arise 

Immediately a/ier tlie cessation 
of the former process a new force 
may follow or come into play, or, 
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before tlit completion of the ninth 
stage a new force may anse and 
change tlie direction or modify 
Cosmic the grouping 

action Monienii !Nen division in the component 

uhole maj be caused leadmg to 
the formation of several new m- 
dependent parts 

One thing should be noticed here viz the self rtne-wuig power 
of the substance at every moment It is the nature of all 
activitj to renew itself at every moment 

This explanation which is callwl the EIe\cn Aloments 
Theory helps us to picture how mtiraateh the chemical 
phy'Nical nervous and ethical properties dispHjed by tilings 
are bound up vath tlie activity of their constituent atoms 
We understand how the inherent instability of bmarj mole 
cules prevents things from being permanent thej transform 
under heat and revert to a le s and lo«s unstable state In 
this act of change a raj i&. shot out from tlic atom it loses 
its stnicturo and its parts, the succeeding atom is of a totally 
different complexion from its predecessor each moment 
a neai colour or a now sap or a ncu smell or a new touch is 
shot out from the atom which immediately becomes a new 
sub'itance Further break up of the compound substance 
tal es place ouang to dynamic inter atomic forces which are 
set up by tlie presence of a number ol other atoms An arrest 
in the process of dissolution is brought about by the Ksilt 
atom whoso function is to resist or counteract the mfluences 
of Ap atom or of Marut atom Meanwhile this moment of 
stoppage or cessation affords occasion for the play of non 
atomic influence This non-atomio mfluence is called Alnia 
Samyoga By the term Aima Samyoga it is to be understood 
that the material u hole comes under conscious guidance, and 
the procesi? starts agam with the production of a peculiar 
structure which may be called sensory nervous The onginal 
instability of the molecules coupled with the inherent vibra 
tory force in the atom movement in the substance 

and thus it seeks to change itsposition -either it expands and 
occupies moie space or it lea\es its former position and moves 
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on to a new point in space - but the Tej disintc' 

grating the substance all t}>e time. Disintegrati^ ijncfans 
vhooting forth of the ray of cedonr, which is a g^t-^actol- 
in tlie next process of re-inlegration. As a result 
last process change is confined to tlic outer side of the sub- 
stance while the inner is being built up by the influence of 
consciousness.! Tims the process of integration and disinte- 
gration goes on with uncommon fluctuation in instability 
until it ends with the building up of some stable structure, 
or type, oi model, according to the measure of ethical develop- 
ment attained by the conscious soul in a former existence. 

We now conic to the question : is the chemical element an 
ultimate i-cality in the same way as oxygen'is regarded as 
ultimate ’ Uluka v ou!d say that an element is not ultimate 
because each element contains a certain property - moisture, 
heat, force, cohesion - which keeps the three atoms from 
falling apart. This power by w'liicli die atoms hold together 
is chemically called moisture or vapour, raechanicaUy it is 
called cohesion Hence if an element or compound consists 
of diree things held together by, heat or sap or moisture or 
cohesion, and if in taking on a ccrtaui form it assumes the 
quality of impenctrabih'ty, then w'c cannot say that it is 
ultimate. This is the Hindu standpoint and the Hindu cri- 
ticism of tlic chemical element. 

Thus the three stages in the life of the atom are (1) the naked 
vibrating atom {2} two atoms pairing, spending their inherent 
force and forming a bmary molecule (3) three or more of these 
molecules combining and forming a chemical compound. 

We have now’ to consider how many classes of ultimate 
atoms there arc and on wbat principle the classification is 
based. Uluka ’s atoms are not tlic atoms of modem chemistry 
nor can we think of them as homogeneous, ethereal or elec- 
tronic particles. The reason Of tliis difference is that chemical 

1) Thus for mst&nco the colcmr of the hone, blood, vegetable sap 
etc. 13 formed oat of the ray shot out by the Tef atom, and the heat, 
impinging upon the J/arui atom, produces the inner atmosphere or 
gas ttJucIi is found so intimateJy asociatcd with all substances, organ 
ic and inorganic; the nervous structure, being the basis of sensibihty^ 
IS the contribution of the atoms, but its inception and growth are 
to be explained by psychical influence; 

** 
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action IS ba'sed upon the pnnciple of the action of heat upon 
atoms or molecules while physical combination is conceiverl 
as due to the transmission or redistribution of energy UJuLa 
explains his doctrine of atoms m the second chapter of his 
first Lecture We sliall best understand Ins theory by under 
standing the characteristic qitahties of the atoms and then 
we shall understand the pnnciple of Ins classification Thus 
Ksth atom possesses those qualities which are capable of 
exciting in us the sensation of form, colour, taste, smell and 
touch Hence our sensations of form colour, taste, smell and 
touch have a corresponding reality winch exists potentially 
in Ksxti atom 

The atom Ap possesses those quahtieb nhich produce in 
us the impressions of colour, taste and touch 

The atom Tej excites in us only colour, luminosity, and 
thermal sensations 

The atom MaruX excites m us only toucJi sensations 
These are the four ultimate atoms 
Along with these quabties the atoms also possess character- 
istic mass, numerical unit, weight, fluidity (or its opposite), 
viscosity (or its opposite), velocity (or quantity of impressed 
motion) 

From the enumeration of these quabties we can imderstand 
the rationale of Uluha’s classification It was a simple attempt 
to account for our sensations by findmg an ultimate corre 
spending reality capable of produemg or stimulating those 
sensations Thus the classes of atoms must necessarily be 
of the same number as the number of our ultimate and 
irreducible sensations Wliat is the number of our ultimate 
sensations for which there are corresponding perceptible rea- 
htieo ^ Only four First we have pure tactual sensation 
which gives us the sensation of roiigliness or smoothness^ 
hardness or softness, heat or cold Secondly we have the 
sensation of luminosity, thirdly, gustatory sensation or the 
sensation of taste, and fourthly, olfactory sensation or the 
sensation of smell So that corresponding to these sensa 
tions we must have four atoms 
Wliat Tve call earth is a compound and its existence is 
known to us by four senses viz our ‘tight tells us that it 
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possesses certain colour and form, then there is a certain 
peculiar taste in the earth, farther it has a certain smcli, and 
lastly the earth particle is impenetrable Hence physical 
earth is a compound contammg four atoms Kstti, Ap, Tej 
and Jilarut 

Secondly what we call water vre hnow water on account 
of its possessing colour, form, taste and heat There must 
always be a certain amount of heat m water even, tliough it 
may be ice Hence physical water contains three ongmal 
atoms Ksiii, Ap and Tej 

Thirdlj what we call fire, such as the sun, stars, lightnmg 
etc wc know of the existence of the flame of a lamp or of 
the hght of the sun or moon because of their possessing form 
heat and Juminositj Hence they contain two atoms Tej 
and 

Lastly what we call air wt know an by means of touch 
only, liencc it contain«v onlj one atom Marut 

In this accoimt we lia vc left out one of the most important 
of out sensations viz sound Tlie question licrc is is there 
anytliing in Nature which corresponds to our sensation of 
sound’ It IS quite clear that m the compounds called earth, 
water fire and au there is no evidence of the presence of 
sound Sound cannot reside in any of these four atoms All 
tilings in Nature are-soundlcss How tlien does sound arise ’ 

( an we say that sound is subjective ’ If soimd arises m our 
o\vn mind then no one will saj that a sound comes from a 
particular direction r«rllicr we do not feel about the cv 
pericnco of sound in tlic same wnj as we fed when we saj 
‘ I am lnpp^ or I am nnhappj Against tlic idea that 
sound is subjects c anothci argument maj be advanced viz 
that deaf people have no experience of sound Neither can 
wo saj th \t sound is a quality of time or of spatial position 
It maj bi said that sound is something negative, to wlucli 
wc must reply that sound is a positive experience Witnct 
then does sound emanate’ Tliere is onK one alternative 
left viz that sound is in ‘«me way coimected with or 
conditioned bj ether (ALasa) 

“UHiat Uluka calls and what wc mii»t translate b^ 

‘ i. ther Is not ether in the modern application of the term 
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Ether in modern science is an hypothesis to account for 
electric vibrations Men bhe Crookes, Thompson and Lodge 
hoped to explain heat etc by means of ethei According 
to modem ideas ether essentially possesses kinetic motion but 
according to tTluka it does not Uluka’s AUisa or ether is 
the possibility of boldmg atoms it is a vast continuum or 
tliat in •whicli there is no break it is space filled with atoms, 
it is also eternal and contains within itself the possibility of 
Aound EUier tJien is to be supposed as tlie vast continmim 
in winch is the universe and as the originating condition of 
pound This requires explanation Sound as far as we loiow, 
IS produced owing to the conjunction of tiro things AH 
things m themselves are silent Tlie wood of tins table for 
instance, is soundless but when I stnl e it thus mth my finger 
a sound is produced Hence we conclude tint sound results 
fiom the conjunction of two things or matcnnls So far 
good but IS that all ’ One of the accepted canons of philo 
sopby is that wc must take into consideration all the factors 
of the case undoi discussion so in order to explain sound 
ue must neglect none of the factors in connection ivitli it 
AVhen the piamst strikes the key*- of tiu piano mo think 
that the resulting soimd is produceil by Ins fingers coming 
into contact with the keys, but there is another factor prc'^ent 
which wc must not foiget and that is - ellitr or empiy «pacc 
between the finger and the key However close the contact 
may appear to be there must always bo some empty spact - 
it c'^nnot be ehminated Everything i^ penetrated and inter 
penetrated bj ether Wliat is ifcs function’ To find a pro 
party wc must look for the constituent siibataucc'! Vtstbhj 
pound 13 produced by the conjunction of tuo tlnngp oi nia 
terialg, but intnsifclj/ by the imdcrlyinj: substratum In 
spealving to you at the present moment the sound of nij 
voict is apparcntlj being produced tlnough the agenej of 
mj throat, tongue, bps, teeth and so on These arc the 
visible conditions necessary to flw. sound of ray voice reaching 
jou, but the invisible condition or factor is the emptj space 
betMoen us Not the ordinary air - the phjbical atmosphere 
IS an aid to sound but is not its originating condition Tlic 
itmospliere is pcnctratcel by ether, which is a contmumn 



For tiu^reasou m Hindu pMosopfay sound is connectetl with 
ether (AlSsa) But Hindu philosophers do not say that 
Akasa 'produces sound, they only say that without A^ea 
sound IS inesplicable Why may we not say tliat Aldea 
produces ■aound^ We must be verv careful m making a 
scientific statement Can we bear m a vacuum ^ We cannot 
live m a vacuum therefore we cannot positively state that 
sound IS caused by ether but wo can assume it to be so, m e 
can take up the position for the sake of controversy 

This then is the conception of Atdsa as the originating 
condition of sound 

What IS a contmuum ^ A contmuum is that in which we 
cannot imagme a break Take the oceans of the world 
for example We speak of tlie Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans, of the Indian Ocean and so on, but all these divisions 
are merely figurative and purely artificial, you cannot draw 
a line between the Atlantic and the Pacific In the same 
way jllosa forms one vast continuum tliroughout the imi 
verse 

The origm of sound can be clearly explained on the assump 
tion of (1) umver«al ether affording an unresisting medium 
ior the propagation of sound waves, (2) one thmg coming 
into violent contact with another c g the fingers of the 
piani'^t stnking the key hoard (3) one thing bemg violent 
ly separated from another e g breaking a log of wood m 
two bj force, which gives nse (o a cracking soimd 

A Samkalpa or imagmary in&puUc (to use a non mechamcal 
and non phy&ical terra) arises m AUdea and thus is reflected 
in the atmosphere, which iii its turn sets up a vibration m 
our eardrum So that, accordmg to this theorj, at each 
moment at one point m ether there nnsta a first pulse of 
sound wluch on being reflected in the atmosphere immedi- 
ately forms there a «erics of concentric circles moving in tlie 
form of wavea 

We now come to the sixtii Ultimate R^ahtj J)if BTiat 
13 Bif DiL 13 that rcabty wluch is the cause of the static 
nature of tilings m spite of their dynamic or changing circuni- 
etancc" Dil or relative po«ition^ must be distuigmslied from 
space, which is a totnhtv of po«>ition'' Affain both Dif , oi 
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relative position, nnd Space, or totality of positions, are to 
bo distinguished from j 4 Hsa, Ether, which is the possi- 
bihty for the origm of sound 

BiL 18 the cause of our sense or perception of direction 
and IS the basis of our conventional ideas of North, South, 
East and West Tlie quarters must be real - or aretheymere 
ly subjective ’ We all loiow that England is on one side of 
Scandinavia and Russia on the other , are the quarters a mere 
convention by which we try toesplam this ^ Uluka says no , aE 
normal sensations have their underlymg counterpart m real 
ity Soimd has its counterpart in the sky, in the quarters, and 
D\,h is that which holds all things and produces m us the sense 
of direction Without Dih there would be no possibihty of con- 
structing a compass All people would be going m all direc- 
tions Knowing it then to be an inalienable fact of Nature 
why sliould we not regard itas an mdependent reality ^ Tliat 
D%L is a real substance is proved by its possessing the fimotion 
of combining distances or the distance between two places. 
We judge direction by the rising and settmg of tlio sun When 
there are very many perceptible objects between two places 
we say that their distance from each other is very great and 
when the number of visible objects is smaE we say that the- 
distance is shglit, and lastly when the distance is neither 
great nor slight, as m thecaseof myoivn body with reference ^ 
to my mind, we say that there is hardly any distance at all 
IS then a PadartJia, a word with a meanmg a reahty 
outside us, in Nature, and its function - for every substance 
has its function - is to hold But if it holds it must hold 
against something Against what^ Against Time 

Time IS the seventh Ultimate Reahty and is called m 
Sanskrit Kala It produces contmuous change - first m the 
atoms, from the elementary to the fimshed state from the- 
morganic to the org^nlC and so on It has the tendency to 
move all tlungs Bit counteracts tius tendency We know 
for instance that it is possible for an island, even a continent, 
to be submerged and to disappear entirely, Uluka would say 
it IS BtVs function to keep it up, Kata’s to destroy it Time 
then IS an independent reahty whose function it ij. to bring 
things within the theatre of evpencneo Kdla or Time is 



n subctance ^\l^ch is the cftuso of our perceptions of simul 
tancitj and succe«!sion, of slow and fast, of ‘now’ and ‘then’ 
It IS universal in the sense that it is common to the percep 
tions of evtcrnal events Time is one Our way of dividing 
time into so many nionth‘», dayb, hours, minutes and so on, 
IS convcntioin! One important point to be noticed is tint 
Time itcelf IS motionlc s, jet it nlTortls us the key to the 
interpretation of motion and of moving objects We say 
‘the plaj Ins just begun' or ‘the babj was boni this nu 
mite” and on the analogj of (his perception wo say “every* 
tiling comes m time’ Similarly we saj tint a thing will 
happen a jear hence or happcnwl a jear ago Thcsi are 
perceptible images winch flow iiiaccrtain order and direction 
to tnabk us to bring them all within the hori/on of our 
attention Time does not actuallj make things move from 
past to present and from present to future it only induces 
us to tliink in that waj 

ivola (Time) Dif (relative position) (Space Ether) 

and Soul an substances which are not endowed with motion 
or energy 

The eighth Ultimate Ucalitj is Mind Now mind as under 
stoo<l inSansknt is \cry different from the modem concep 
tion of the term Until quite rcccnllj the mind was regarded 
by most p&jchologists as a mere bundle of faculties Others 
consider it now to bo an organic luutj and a centre of son 
sation or conscioiL»ncss, butnltimatclj evolved from matter 
But according to Ulul a this is not so Ho calLs mind a 
primordial independent rcihtj, eternal self-existent In 
Uluka's system a thing is Known by its function or quality 
Tlio function of mind is allenUon W^liat is the nature of 
«c a.’mW if to 

attention itself \M)en wo attend to a problem the minds 
light grows in intcnsitj the more wa» succeed in narrowing it 
We understand a subject bj bringing the mind to bear upon 
one point, hence 'one pointedness is the quality of attention 
and attention is the function of the mind It will not be 
a ery far from the truth if viewing it m this guise ave compare 
the mind, to the magnitude of a point Activity is the mark 
or property of mind it is termed variously wll ’ desire 
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“effort". Till'* inlierent activity of the miiui i-* the <au-*o 
of human knoM ledge and human action. .^Iiml acts ns an 
intermediary between the ■*oul and external nature Know* 
le<lge of pam, of pleasure, or of the extcnml workl iK-lougs 
to the soul but it is because the mind establi'^hcs the rc'lation 
between the soul and the outer objects that tiu soul obtains 
tlie knowledge of them To take a picture tfic finest musi- 
cian if he have no instrument cannot prodiicf the wondtrfiil 
tones of JJeethoven or Chopin, nor can thcMUger smg without 
a voice, the instrument is nb-»olutely iietes.s.ity as the me<lium 
of expression Thus the miml is an mstrument tlirough whieli 
we feel and will and think, tlirough which the sou! plntij* 
itself in counc'ction with tin* seiiM's For instance in sicop, 
when the bo<ly is at rest, the mind dois not work so the t-onl 
knoWvS nothing about the cvfcrnal world, lleipcsl b^* the 
mind tho ‘'Oul remembers all that it has learnt, all that it 
has experienced, the nuwl fllitmines tho darlw chambers* of 
the past with tlie nx}? of Us Untern and enables the soul 
to #00 all that lies hidden (hero 
Fuither the mind indutc> activity in the body and is there- 
by instrumental in producing change in the external world. 
Wlicn I stretch out ray hand to shako hands with a friend 
it is tlie action of the mind lhate.vcitcs the motor nerves to 
carry out the desire, but although the mind is always exerting 
itself, either to produce knowictige in the soul or to produce 
change in the external world, wo cannot have real self-know- 
ledge unless wc succeetl in freeing the soul from the distroc- 
tioiife caused by the perpetual activity of the mind. Self- 
knowledge being the goal of our cxi‘«tence it necessary to 
discover the methods by which the soul can enjoy the salva- 
tion it needs. Interest in outwaitl things evokes activity m 
the mind. Pain and pleasure are experienced hy the soul 
because of the mind’s interest m external things. World- 
interest occasions pain and pleasure, and pain and pleasure 
bind the soul to matter, but when the mmd fixes itself on 
the soul then it becomes disinterested in the experience of 
pain and pleasure resulting from its contact with the world, 
and true knowledge of the soul and of God arises m. the 
s.oul, releasing It from the tyranny of death and disease. 



If maj be a-sivcd why the soul does not kno\r all sen 
nation's of the uniVei's>c Mmiiltaneonslj The reason for this 
!•< that the imnd acts as a window throngJi which the soul 
sees things, lienco it knows things succe'!‘»ively and not siniul 
tancoush Wc all do onij one flimg at a time TIic pheno 
menon of our apparently doing several things at a time is 
e\'plaine<I by the speed at which the mind mo\es TIic speed 
of the mind is greater than that of light or of the vibration 
of atoms , it moves mstantaneouslj and it is this great speed 
that makes succes ion appear simultaneous At the present 
moment my mind is helping me to do a varictj of things ~ 
to keep my bodj standing, to sjicak aMth my \oice, to re 
member all that I have read in books or htartl from mj 
ttachers to express myself m the English language and not 
in Indian, to make the subject clear to you and so on All 
the e things uid many more the mind is doing and it seems 
to us that they must bo simultaneous But Uluka says, that 
tills. IS an illuaioii due to the speed with which the mind is 
coiitinuall} de cribuig circles ot experience, passing from the 
onginnl pouit and coming back to it ogam wjtJi incalculable 
swiftnes" To understand this more easily toko the examplt 
of a lighted torch being swung rapidly round and round Wc 
think wo see an unbroken circle of bght but what we really 
see IS a rapid succession of spots of light TIic optic nerve 
is incapable of distinguishing between the several bright spots 
in space Similarly the mind is so quick as to baffle itself 
and to take rapid succession for simultaneity 

There arc some phiIoj.ophen> irho seem to believe m a 
plurahty of imnds in one and the same poison They sav 
that there is no proof for the belief that there is only one 
mind m each mdmdnal Tlicrc is one mind w Inch expenences 
the seii-'ations of touch, taste, smell and so on, there is 
another mind whicli indulges, m day-dreaming and furthei 
there is a third mind which thinks logical thoughts There 
IS no proof that we can view all thc'sc lieterogenoous mental 
faculties under one fuqdamentalco^itive power 17100 agam 
there is nothuig m common between, for instance, “digging ’ 
and “knomug”, between the active and the emotional states 
of mind, and there is a sharp Ime dmdmg the con-cious from 
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the mieonscious Ho^^ can we account for the phenomenon 
of double or quadruple personality except on the supposition 
that all 1110^.6 personalities arc emanations of separate minds > 

Some modern writers prefer to assume a duahty of minds, 
the one completely independent of the other, as a hjqiothesis 
to work %vith This division of mind they consider to be 
primordial and substantial, in whieh tlie deeper or subcon- 
scious side IS called the subjective mind and the conscious 
side IS called the objective mind One writer says that “not 
one tact has as yet been brought to light that disproves or 
tends to disprove the fundamental fact ot tlie dual character 
of man’s mental orgamsm” ^ 

There is another class of philo-^opliers ulio belie\e that 
each of tlic infinitesimal celN composing the body has a sen- 
sitive counterpart, or mind, of its own According to tlus 
view the eye sees light because each ot its rods and cones 
possesses a mind of its own, ne feel rouglmess and smooth- 
ness, heat and cold, we judge weight and, if wo are to believe 
Berkeley, sec distance tlirough the contracting and expan- 
ding of the tactile corpuscles of the skin. All these philo- 
sopheis seem to be tacitly assuming rather than positively 
demonstrating the existence of a plurality of conscious centres 
in the human body 

Against all theso theories the follomiig arguments may 
be advanced in tavour of unity of mmd or of each individual’s 
possessing only one mind It is true that the state of activity 
can be distinguished from the emotional state e g. slci-ing 
on a bright frosty morning and enjoymg the exercise and 
fresh air, the morning sights and sounds, etc. There is the 
feelmg of exertion along with akind of massive sense-pleasure 
These are two quahtativelydifferenfc states Tlie enjoyment 
we feel is due to the attention we pay to the sources of 
pleasure viz tlie fresh air, the mornmg hght, etc while at 
the same time we are attentive to guiding our energies m 
such a way as not to fall or go m a •\vrong direction Thus 
the attention is continually oscillating between the sense of 
exertion and the sense of pleasure, the fatigue cause<l by the 
former being reheved by the latter With inealciiJable rapid- 


*) Law of Mental Medicine, p 21. T J Hudson 
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ity the attention moves from one to the other We are not 
enjoymg the rooming and directmg the sla at the self same 
instant, for two effects canno*' be produced at one instant, 
«o we must picture to ouivelv%s that the mind gives a push, 
ns it were, to our muscular apparatus (arms and legs) and 
tlien immediately comes up to tiie wmclow of the eyes to 
get a ghmp^e of the glorious panorama of distant hills lit 
up with the glow of the nevi bom sun 

Double personahty, obsession, insamtj - all these aie 
phenomena very hard to etpLain The difficulty arises owmg 
to the appearance of new traits, tendencies and tastes in the 
consciousness of the person For instance a railway porter 
suffering from one of these forms of disease may suddenly 
think himself an artis^, or a country squire may beheve him 
self to be a city tobacconist In such case>» there is evidentlj 
loss of memory, want of recognition of the continuous former 
self > Richard forgets that he is Richard and thinks that he 
IS John TIio mind is present but somehow attention fads 
to adjust itself to tlie great charactenstic of personahty viz 
identity, and as, according to the system of phdosophy we 
are considermg, the soul is different from the mmd, the mind 
m the case of a man 'mth double personahty mayremain the 
«ame while the soul may have assumed a different character, 
though by this we do not mean to say that a new soul has 
taken pos&essron of the body by ejectmg tlie former tenant 
We are now con'’idenng whether it is nece&sary to assume 
more than one mind to explam all the vaneties of personahty 
In such cases as the above we may say that the attention 
IS not directed to those parts of the memory wJueb contain 
the records of the indiyidual’s past historj, though other 
activities such as eatii^ sleeping and so on., are going on as 
usual, though shghtly vaned perhaps Tiie suhlumnal con 
scionsness and the outer consciousness are not like two separ 
ate rooms m the same house but they form together one 
whole mind The very fact that tlie subhnunal consciousness 
comes withm our cogmsance from time to time shows that 
it IS one and the same mmd that cognises both When the 
attention is directed to the contents of tlie sublumnal con 
sciousne'is there is a correspondmg non-cognition of the con- 



tents of tile outer conseiou'me&s It is well kno^\'n that 
mediums have to be in a state of trance when they receive 
messages from the so calletl world of spirits The body of the 
medium becomes stiff and cold tlie eyes* arc closed the 
posture ngid - these signs indicating that attention lias been 
largely withdrawn from ttie bodily functions and directed 
towards the supersensible world ot memorj 

Tan we say that each cell has a brain and a mind of its 
oivn bO that there are as many minds as there aic cells m 
tJic bodj ^ Each cell has its peciihar energy its pecuharsen 
sitiveness and its special function The function of theeyehd 
differe from the function of the lobe of thecar these functions 
were onguially initiated tluoiigh the instrument of attention 
but thej have become secondary and automatic All cells 
are connected with the centre of our motor and sensory cen 
ti-es and there can be neither action nor 1 now ledge unless 
the mind evcitcs those centres by focus mg its attention on 
them That tins is so i> proved by the fact tint if we abstract 
our attention for a considerable time from anj of the sensorj 
oi motor organs thoj will atrophy Tliorc are many cases 
on record which coiiclo ively show that b^ abstracting the 
w ill and attention from the hands oi feet or even the heart 
those organs completely eeabe to function Tin development 
of a bodily organ depends upon its constant use, that is 
upon the attention being repeatedly centred Upon it and ui 
this Tvay the cells are made to work by the mind, hence wo 
need not assume that there are as many minds ns there arc 
cells, for a plunhtj of assumptions where a single assumption 
lb effective is a logical vice All those phenomena which seem 
to point to a pluralitj of minds are oxpJamcd on the simple 
analogy of passing a needle through a pile of lotus petals 
As a thousand petaK maj be pierced m the twentictli part 
of a second so themind roayreporttho existence of innumcr 
able different states or circumstances m an incalculablj short 
time The aclocity of tht particles of the cathode stream ir 
calculated to be 1 2X10*’’ ems per second or n little more 
than a third of the velocitj of light How much greater 
must be the speed of mind which is a spiritual substance* 
The human bodv being a development of atomic action flu 



que<5tiou an^es a*- to how the bodj becornt!, conjoineti to 
mmd Eveiyono Jifls a body - the same jet different How* 
i-^r it to be explained that people differ so widclj m their 
tastes, idiO'^yiicrasies, capacities, temperaments’ 

■Dluka saj s that the mind, according to its degree of spin 
tual de^ailopmont, attracts ovaeflj that proportion of atoms 
winch MiU reflert the moi-al worth it has acquired Atoms, 
■vibrating ni accordance with eternal Sloral Law, combine in 
such a way as to endow a mmd with a bodj exactlj smted 
to its needs Tiie saint, the <*aviour, the godlike man, attracts 
that kind of body through winch his transcendental notions 
can be expro'-scd So too tlic devas, angels etc must have 
bodies which are suited to their needs There arc beings m 
the sun, in the moon and in the stars, having lununous bodies 
composed of T’ej atoms, and others m the atmosphere with 
bodies composed of an atoms, fJiese bodies arc spiritual, 
incorporeal and aie inll born Human beings as well as 
animals trees etc , iiave dcv< lopc<l bodiC‘> m accortlonco with 
their spirituahtj Hence wc see that nothing m the umverbo 
!•« left to chance all is govcniod by moral law Man can 
contiol the universe by developing his moral powei-s 

i 

II 

Ihc ninth Ultimate Reality is. Soul Tlie soul i$ an inde- 
pendent reality, umverbal, immortal, possessing only one 
property viz consciousness Consciousness ismherentmtlie 
soul Tile soul is Pure Consciousness, with which is asso- 
ciated mind, with Wluch again is associated bodj 

What cudence have we of the existence of ‘soul” or 
‘ spirit’ as distinct from imnd and body’ IWij should we 
not regard sojd o ujero wzird the ibrjctjons 

of tlie bodj ’ If IS quite certain that wo have no Icnowlcdge 
of tlie soul in the same sense in which wc hai e loiowlcdge of 
sound or colour The first csvidcncc that can be adduced m 
fivour of the existence of the soid is our use of language 
What meining is to bo attnclietl to the personal pronouns 
“I”, “ne’ ‘you’ , “he “she”, “they’ ’ i>o they not imply 
an expectation of something answering to the w orde. ’ How 
should the word “I’ arise unlt-is there were a self’ The 
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expression “myself’ is an attempt to emphasise that con 
sciousness which is not m any way connected with matter 
or the external world If we grant that “I” is not a mere 
word but IS the representative of a reahty we have to concede 
that this reahty is not of the same character as the eight 
foregoing Paddrihas viz Time, Space etc , for the qualities 
possessed by these Paddrtluis are not the quahties proper 
to the self or the "I” Thus the quahties of the four atoms 
- smell, lumnio'ity, heat, touch, sap, the quahty of time - 
of producing successive changes in things, the quahty of 
Dih - of keeping thmgs stable and firm m their position, 
the quality of ether - of originating and conditioning sound , 
the quahty of mind - of bnngmg the soul m touch with 
the qualities of all the other PaddrtJias i e acting a*! an 
instrument tlirough which the sdid can get the knowledge 
of pleasure, pain, and the outer world -tbe,se quahties cannot 
be said to belong to the “I” which we feel within us 
A quahty may be defined as (1) tliat without which sub 
stance cannot exist (2) that which ib inherent in substance 
and (3) that which is the effect of substance The external 
world therefore is not a quahty of the soul, for it can eMst 
withou^ the soul, it is not inherent m the ^oul, and it is not 
the effect of the soul But here arises a great difficulty 
no man will say that fie, as an individual, has created the 
world, m the sense that its atoms and its forces and its 
tilings have actually emanated or proceeded or evolved out 
of his nimd, yet does not the world depend for its imder 
standing upon the mmd of the individual observer^ For 
instance let us analyse the sentence *T see the rising cloud” 
Now, “the using cloud” !•* a percept which exists upon its 
being perceived and observed by me Wlio %vill sec the cloud 
if there is no seer 5 The effect viz the production of the image 
of the cloud m my mind depends upon the faculty of know 
ledge already pre existing m my mmd 

Here it is necessary to return to the discussion of the idea 
of negation It may be asked, if all words denote things how 
are such words as “emptiness”, “non existence”, “vacuum” 
etc to be accounted for ^ These words as far as we loiow do 
not exprcs-i any corresponding rcahties 
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lo this \vo i*eplj that as v>g have hinted before realism 
does not recognise absolute non-existence Such ivords imply 
not hon existence but a faulty liabit of thought Tor instance 
’when we «'iy “the house is empty” what we really mean 
IS tliat there is no one hvmg in the house ot present, for the 
expression does not preclude the possibility of the house 
having been tenanted tuo years ago nor of its being occupied 
to morrow or tw o yearj» hence In the next place we must 
remember that ‘emptiness* here does not even mean the ab- 
sence of fumitiuc, of which there may be plenty in the hou&e 
when the statement is made ; but even grantmg that there 
la none at the moment we cannot deny the presence of air, 
or of walls, floors and roof, because all these are faefors 
which enter into our meamng of the word “house” Tlie 
word “empty” thcieforc = “neither empty before noi after 
the present time and not without all the materials” It is 
only a convemont way of saying that the householder is at 
present elsewhere 

To express the state of non being w o u»e the word “nothmg- 
ncss” This IS a case of genume contradiction, for nothmg 
ness IS used adjectivally, and an adjective ox adjectival word 
or phiaee denotes the ^nahty of a substantive and, m the 
la«t instance, a state of consciousness If there be no such 
substantive as “nothmg” how can there be a quahty of “no 
thmg”^ How can there be a quahty or an attribute of a 
thing or substance w hicb, so far as we know, does not exist, 
either m thought or in reahty’ 

Plulosophically we can make a sense out of “nothmgne&s” 
as “Ulu'^ormess”, psychologically what we mean by “lUu 
sormess” is not the denial of the real but the differential 
integration of the real I do not wish to myatify you with 
the phrase "difierential integration of the real”, it merely 
means that what 1“ called an “illusion”, such as a mirage 
or a dream, is not an absolute unrcahtybutsomethmgwhicli 
IS difiercnt from the real of perception and possebsing an 
integration or groupmg or self-contamed arrangement and 
wholencos of its own A dream, for instance, contams an 
arrangement of its own Hence, strictly speaking, wc have 
no ngbt to use tlic word “nothingnes'j" in its genera] 



acceptation viz as liaving no leal, conceptual value ot 
its own 

Another point to he noticed is that the negative particle 
“no” cannot he derived from any root, as all substantives 
can A stem can he traced to its ultimate root, showmg^ 
that it expresses a state of existence or consciousness hut 
this IS not possible m the case of the particle “no” In all 
the Aryan Languages the idea of negation is expressed by 
this particle Grk ne, Lat nc, Ital no, IV non, Eng no, 
Ger nein Angl Sax ne, Scand «e;, Icel nei, Gael nco, 
Russ njet, etc but whenever an action or attribute is to be 
expressed negatively a compound woid has to be used, such 
as “un wise”, “life le'^s” or the Sanslcrit “nash’ (= non- 
existence) Similarly in science the word “vacuum” is used 
not merely to denote the absence of atmosphere within a 
globe or sphere but also to imply the presence of the attract- 
ive force of gravitation, along with space and ether Tims 
there cannot be any negative expression in language which 
can bo construed to mean impossibility or improhabihty of 
its being associated oi endowed with some matter or quahty 
or foico, and when ue think of the idea of negation oi nothing- 
ness or complete annihilation, through the medium of words, 
liowever much wc may try to think away the qualities or 
forces or substance of things we cannot tlunk away or abstract 
fiom our conscioumess the thtnler, tliatconscious being with- 
out whom thought itself would be impossible 1 am think- 
ing of negation or nothingness How can this "I” be at all 
divorced from the process of tlnnkmg of nothingness ^ Wc 
are not auai-e of any ai^iment by which wc can do away 
with the necessity for assuming the iJitnKer at every moment 
of thought and existence, for the thinker himself is always 
the existent one It will thus be seen from our survey of 
everyday language and mode of expression that w e arc always 
assuming the existence of the soul or of a conscious somethmg 
to account for our knowledge of the world Tins proof of 
the existence of the soid is based upon the presumption that 
a word or a concept implies something bejxind its mere sound . 

There is also another consideration How do we name 
a thing 5 Is the name given before the object is seen oi 
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perceived ^ For instance is it xisual for a man to name 
his children before they are bom, before he his actually 
seen them ^ Is it not ciistomiry to name the cluid after 
it is bom ^ Wliat IS the philosophy of this process of nammg ’ 
Does it not mean that naming foUon'B on seeing? Was 
Amenci named before it was seen by Columbus, or was it 
after it had been dj«:covercd and made known to Europe that 
the nen continent received its name ? Nowadayt, it is quite 
a famibir thing to hear that polir explorers liave discovered 
new regions around the Poles and have given names to them 
‘Phonograph', ‘tyjiewnter*, ‘aeroplane’ - these objects were 
named after they nere constructed The names themselves 
are not new words but compounds of words that have ex- 
isted from the remotest times Botanists give names to new 
plants after becoming acquainted with tliem New tmts, 
new shades of light etc aie namwl after being actually seen 
To this it may be replied thift there arc many names which 
only exist m our fancy and have no counterpart m the real 
world, if a name implies the existence of an object and if 
the object has received its name after it has been seen hou 
can we explain such names as those of mythology - the 
3ru«es, the Fates, tJie Graces - or of imaginary beings like 
angels, archangels, gods and goddesses, harpies, nymphs, 
dryads, centaurs., fames, gnomes, elves and gobhns and so 
on ? Our civihsetl babies of the present day have learned 
to doubt the existence of Santa Claus and yet Santa Claus 
IS a name and stands for a very worthy and agreeable per- 
sonage To this argument Rishi Uluka unhesitatingly rephes 
that there are other beings, incorporeal and invisible, but 
none the less as real as ourselves, that gods and faines and 
apparitions were actually seen by men like ourselves and 
named after being seen and that these names of what we 
call imagmary beings have come down to us because of their 
connection with real persons Perhaps this a<*sertion does 
not sound very convmcmg but hundreds of so-called occult 
books are written nowadajre teeming with theones and hypo- 
theses to account for the existence of such aereal being's 
Behef in the existence of these beings may be compared 
to the mathematician’s behef in the existence of the fourth 
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dimension Tlicro is no doubt tliat the interval between one 
and zero is infinity and it can be quite satisfactorily proved 
that the BO called fourth ^Itmenston 1ms infinity for its 
function, hence to come bach to our position we can saj 
that the word "infinite” stands foi n real tiling, a real 
infinite In such eases inference and not observation is tht 
medium of knowledge E\tr3ont will grant that our five 
•'Cnscd knowledge can give us onl> five vnnctit^ of percept'' 
If wo had a sixth sense we should see the fourth dimension 
and, possibly, if we had a scvi nth sense wo should see tho^'C 
'spiritual or aercal bemgs which wo now consider to he purch 
fantastic Thus the words “spirit”, ‘ soul ’ “I , lead us to 
assume the existence of a self, although, we admit, this doc*' 
not amount to what is meant by proof As m the physical 
world the names of objecta such as mountains, riv’ers, am 
mals, trees etc are given after the objects have been seen 
by man so too our mental faculties such as memorj, anger, 
love etc arc named after we have become aware of them 
It therefore stands to reason that the name “self” is given 
after the awareness of self has ansen in us, and if wo accept 
the plij^ical and the mental realities must wo not likewise 
accept the existence of an entity or substance corresponding 
to the name "self”’ 

Even supposmg that the reality of soul is felt in mtro 
wpection and that the wonls “I”, “me”, "ficif", are verbal 
expressions of that felt reaUty, is there anything to show 
that the soul is different from tho body ^ If our opponent 
chooses to behove the body or the brain to be identical with 
the soul, having nothmg spiritual behind it, can we adduce 
any argument to refute bun’ When we say “the Ling is 
walkmg” we mean the body of the long with certain physical 
marks or signs , when we ask a child who he is, he says "I am 
Peter” or “I am John”, the patient goes to the doctor and 
says "I am ill”, the beggar comes to the door of the rich 
man and says “I am poor” or "I am starving ’, and the 
weeping mother says “my child is dead meaning tliat the 
body IS no more Prom all these expressions it is clear, our 
opponent mamtains, that there is no necessity for assummg 
an invisible spiritual power standing behmd the body, it 
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suffices foi our purpose fo believe that the soul is identical 
m general with the body, m particular with the brain, which 
contains the •sensitive cells TPe must examine this argument 
very carefully, for at the present day a vast number of men 
and uora^n consciously or unconsciously believe in some 
such theoiy Tlie^-c body «oul, cell soul, brain ^oul theone-' 
have many aspects and are geucially included imder the 
comprehensive headmg of materiahsm We shall try to see 
the vahdity of such arguments 

Let us a‘?k our opponent what he means by the Mord 
‘Tiody’ Tlie ansv er IS obvaous the body is the anatomical 
framewoik along vith all its physiological functions We 
then ask whether the soul is identical with the body as 
a whole or wath parts of the body Let u$ consider the 
second question first 

Let us assume tltat the soul is identical antb the parts 
of the body on l!iis assumption wc may say that any part 
of the body is the soul, tlieiefore the dismembering or cut 
ting off of those parts mil imply the destruction of the soul 
But m actual experience wc find that if a man's hand oi 
log IB cut off he continues to live nevertheless 

To this it may he rephed that a man wlio has lost a hmb 
lives only partially Is this borne out by experience ’ Does 
a sohder from the front who has lost arms, legs, eare, no-e 
- docs ht saj that he is living paitially, that only half lu-' 
soul is alive ’ TJierc are many ptrsons who feel quite whole, 
in the sense that their soul in its compk toncss is living, even 
when their body is mutilated 

Let us now consider the other aide of the argument Take 
the case of a man in perfect health and m poests«.iou of all 
n he geilre or ot}ier rT?rv? gww ih, 

large oi small, in some part of his body, or take the cas< 
of tho'e human monsters bom with extra hmbs, limbs wlncli 
are perhaps very rudimentary in ehnmcter but sfiU there - 
such jicrsons do not feel that they have an extra soul or that 
their soul is swelled or rongnifiwl or enlarged in any way 
Or wc may take tlie viiy common ca^e of obesity Doe^ 
tht man who is blessed with an extra share of flesh feel at 
the same tinu that his ^o«I i® enlaiged m dimension or vol 
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time or weight’ Certainly not Thus tve dispose of the 
absurd assumption that the sou! is identical with a part or 
parts of the body Wc find that addition to or subtraction 
from parts of the bodj is not accompanied by a conscioiwne‘5s 
of addition to or subtraction from the soul 

Wc shall nc\t consider the statement of our opponent that 
the body as a u hole is identical with the soul What is meant 
bj ‘a ■whole’’ A whole is that which is made up of parts 
Here tht word ‘whole’ is taken m the sense of ‘total’ so that 
whatever attribute wo find m the part or parts we shall 
expect to find in the total As one part of the body g 
the hand js not the soul, as uc hare seen above, it is cquallj 
irapossiblt that part number two or part number three or 
any othci part ‘>hould bo the soul, further, from the con- 
sideration of the last objection wc foimd that addition to or 
subtraction from anj part or parts docs not iraplj addition 
to or subtiaction from the soul, therefore tlic totality of 
paitb or the body as a whole cannot be the sonl 

To tins oui objector replies I do not mean mcix. numerical 
parts put togotlicr bke a licap of sand or a collection of 
marbles I mean tint the qxiahites of the body arc the soul, 
in other vTords that ‘soul’ is nothing but a name for all 
the qmhtioii and tocces inherent ui the bodj To fins we 
icply what are the (jualities of the body ’ The most obvious 
qualities are colour, temperature, softness or hardness, de 
finite form, erect posture etc hence it follows, according to 
tlie definition of our opponent tliat the soul xs blue or green, 
the soul n. hot or cold, the soul is long or short, hke a stick, 
or hard, hkt a stone, or soft, hke velvet We have seen that 
these quahties are atomic , when once it lias been admitted 
that each atom has a specific quahty, that and that only 
and nothing else, how can wO, now that it suits the objector s 
purpose extend those quahties of heat etc to a completelj 
new thmg viz soul ’ 

The objector maj reply I do not mean that the soul is 
CO evten'iive with each quahty m particular I do not say 
that the soul is hot or the soul is heavy, I mean that it is 
all the quahties taken together It will be seen that what 
the objector denies or pretends to deny is the substantiahty 
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•of the soul, but let us ask whether ^ye have ever seen a qua- 
lity without a substance^ CJan we conceive of “redness” 
hangmg about tn vacuo^ VVho can say that the quahty 
■“length”, for instance, exists without something which is 
long ^ Hence the soul cannot bo merely a name for the total 
numbei of the quahties of the body 
It will not be out of place to make some further remarks on 
the same pomt Tliese quahticsare liable to great fluctuation 
Take the most important quahty of the body viz stature 
Thmk of the changes it undergoes trom infancy to old age 
or, to go further still, from the germ plasm to the full g^o^vn 
man Throughout liis life a man is conscious of remaimng 
identical in tlie sense that he is the same man from infancy 
to old age although hts body is continually changmg in every 
respect Had stature been identical with the soul, which 
-as a quahty it is assumed to be, there would certamly have 
been a conscioumess of growth or diminution of the soul , 
this however is not the case Similarly heat being a qualitj 
of the body must be identical with the soul But heat also 
fluctuates , m certain illnesses the temperature falls far below 
the normal and yet there is consciousness of life So with 
oolour and all other quahties Our object is to show by 
means of these examples that the soul can remain the same 
an spite of great variations in the body quahties 

It has been asked if motion is not identical with the soul, 
motion or energy beuig something very fundamental For 
mstance when ^ve say “John is runmng” or “John is talk 
-ing” it is evident that the person named John is regarded 
as identical wath the activity - viz of traversing space or 
of moving the bps Similarly, it is argued, the circulation 
of the bfoocT, the movement of the diaphragm, focomotion, 
digestion, secretion etc , all show that the soul is motion, 
and that this is so is evident from the fact that dead bodies 
do not move, indeed the only way m which wc distmguish 
a living from a dead organism is by observing whether or 
not there is mo\ement in tho organism To this wc reply 
that movement is; no doubt a of the soul but a sym- 

ptom mnj not be a cau<se If motion is sold then a hall 
thrown up in the air bj a boj or the avalanche that siuapi 
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down With oycmhclmmg force from the /summit', of the 
IIjm'ilajTi. must bo posscs^'Cd of soul Life is motion but 
motion IS notbfe Soul can initiate motion in things endowed 
with potentml energy Take the example given bj our oppo 
nent “John is running” If wc call John “a running thing ' 
mil he be pleased ? John ccrliiiilj knows that he runs and 
if ho be a long di«jtancc runner lie is probably proud of his 
powers but to identify him with locomotion is to degrade 
him to the level of a street vehicle Instead of addressing 
our opponent as Mr Pliilosophei suppose that we call him 
a “tongue mo\cr or a talking maehine - and we hope 
lie mil not take it amiss - mil llK“«e be proper epithets to 
denote those qualities within him which undoubtedly c'tab 
hsh bis claim to tho digmtj of the name of pliilosoplicr and 
thinker 5 Wo fully luiderstand his difficultj about motion 
as identical with tlic soul but we would beg him to conwdei 
the proposition that motion is something relative to rest and 
that life alternates between rest and motion In sleep the 
motion of tho body i» much les^ than in the waking state 
but even in sleep, altliough the wliolc bodj is at rest, the 
vital organs such as the re^piratorj and circulatory organs, 
arc still working And what lias our opponent to saj to tho 
fact that Yogins can completelj suspend animation at wall, 
the whole body becoming os cold a« ice and doctors pro 
nouuce that there is no sign of motion in any parts of tho 
vital organs and jet the soul has not left the bodj Tlierc 
aro also cases on record in which even after so called physical 
death tho soul did not go out of the body TJie^o cases ehow 
that the existence of the soul is not incompatible mth tho 
absence of motion and heat 

Sir Claude Wade was m India at tho Court of Maharajah 
Kanjit Singh in 1837 when a fakir was buried alive for six 
weel s He gives the details in his Camp and Court of 
Kanjit Singli 

Tlie man was buned alive w a square budding m tlie 
middle of one of the gardens of the Lahore palace His legs 
and arms were shrivelled and stiff the face pale the head 
reclining on the shoidder hi e that of a corpse A medical 
man who wa'^ pre«ent could di«eover no pubation but there 
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^^as hov-ever a little heat about the region of the brain. The 
servants then began to bathe the body with Tvarin water 
and gradually relax the arms aud legs, a process in which 
the Rajah and Sir Claude as^asted. A hot wheaten cake was 
placed on tlie top of the head and twice or tlirice renewed. 
The wax and cotton which had filled up the nostrils and ears 
was taken out and after great exertion a knife was forced 
between the clenched teeth. The eyelids ivere rubbed with 
clarified butter till they opened and the eyes appeared, mo- 
tionless and glazed. After the tiiird application of the 
wheaten cake the body was violently convulsed, the nostnis 
became inflated and respiration ensued. Tlic servants then 
placed some butter on the tongue and made the faldr swal- 
low it. A few minutes after the eyeballs became dilated and 
ivsiimed their natural colour and the recovered man recogni- 
sing tlie Maharnj^ aslced in a faint, hoUow’ voice; ‘Do you 
believe mo now’” 

Dr. Honigberger in his work “Tliirty years in the East” 
(p. 127) gives an accoimt substantially in agreement with 
tlie above and gives a portrait of the resuscitated fakir. 

Dr. Tuckey records another case as follows; The best war- 
1 anted European case of the sort is that of Colonel Townsend, 
related as follows by Dr. Clieyn : He could die or expire when 
he plea'ied and yet by an effort or somehow lie could como 

to life again We all three felt hi«: pulse first. It 

was distinct, though small and thready, and his heart had 
its usual beating. He composed himself upon his back ami 
lay in a still po^t^Irc for some time. Wliile I held his right 
hand, Dr. Baynard laid bis hand \ipon liis heart and Mr. 
Skrmc held a clean looking'gla«s to liis moutli. I foimd hLs 
rfavA: gr<3vAv4PiVy' AVJ 1 oswAJ i'j' 

the most exact and nice touch; Dr. Baynard could not foci 
that there was any motion in the heart nor conid Sir. Sfcrine 
disceni the least soil of breath on the bright mirror. Tlicn 
each of us by turns examined his arm, heart and breath but 
could not by the nicest .scrutiny discover the least PjTuptoni 
of life in him. We reasoned a long time about his appearance 
and finding he still continued in that condition we began to 
conclude that ho had indeed carried the experiment too fai, 
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and at ^^e vei-e satisfied that he was already dead and 
wo were just rcad\ to leave him Tins continued for about 
lialf an hour As wo were going nwaj we perceived some 
motion about tin bodj ami upon c\nmmatton found his 
pul«e and the motion of Ins heart grodunlU returning He 
began to breath hcaMh and ‘<piaK softly Wt were all 
astonisheil to the last dtgrtt at this unexpected thangt * 

Such cases will perhaps be regarded as exceptional or as 
frcalvs of Kntuic It requires a great effort of imagination 
to believe that the soul can ixist when the bod^ is in a state 
of suspended unmation It is probablv the demand made 
on oui rta on to pronounce on casts that stem to verge on 
the mu xculous w Inch ha5> divided mankind from thi earliest 
times into two antagonistic gioups - one representing the 
utterly credulous, tfic other the ladicall^ sceptic tj’pe of 
mind To build up a theory on such rare and isolated occur 
rcnccb would seem to amount almost to ignoring the broid 
uniNcrsal experience of mankind But those oxtnorehnary 
cases have their value for the philosopher m as much os thca 
help him to form a theory which will fit m with all manner 
of eases, positive and negative 

The two above quotcel examples show that the soul by 
voluntary effort, aitlcd bj eiutablc bodily positions and pos 
ture's, (e g withholding of breath, fixation of gaze, a stiff 
sitting posture etc ) can bring about all the symptoms of 
pliysiological death followed bv all the sj mptoms of plij sio 
logical life 

We shall not inultiplj cases - wc siinll oiilj saj that as 
yet science does not krfow what constitutes the real test of 
death Several tests of death liave been offered First the 
well knowni respiration test, according to which it is supposed 
to be possible, by^ observing the mouth, the walls of the 
chest etc , to tell for certam w hether a person is alive or not, 
but this method is neither sure nor rehable It is w ell known 
tliat in poisomng by chloral and in catalepsy there may be 
life when no appreciable motion of the chest is to be ob 
''Crved Secondlj people bebeve that a living man can be 
distmgmshcd from the dead by ascertaining whether the 
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lieart is beating or not This also is not a certain test, for 
the doctors assure us that the pulse as well as the character 
istic rounds of the heart arc frequently not to be detected, 
not onl\ when the bodj is not dead but even when it is 
actuallj renving Thirdlj , if we sec the bodj hard and stiff 
-m the state called mortis -we pronounce it to be dead, 
but m catalepsy rigidity is present while the bodj is ahve 
On the other hand after certain diseases no ngor mortis 
ensues after death Clenched jaws and c■^da^ erous counte 
hanco are popularly supposed to be signs of death, but it 
uas been conclusively proved tliat they are more a. sign of 
life than of death Another test frequently resorted to con 
sists m the hand of the corpse being placed before a bright 
hght and if m the narrow interstices between the fingers 
a red hue of hght maj be seen then it is, concluded that 
there are still a few drops of blood circulating in the body 
But this test has also proved mcffectua] Nowadayb X rajs 
axe employed and if the inner organs arc found to be moving 
then there is suppo«ied to be life, but there aie grave doubts 
as to aihether even this test is final, for cases are known lu 
which galvamc current and massage have brought back 
movement in the body Perhaps for the lay mind all these 
tests taken together will constitute proof of pbj'sical death 
but even then we instmctivelj wait a few days to see whether 
the body begins to decay It is. probably from all such signs 
tiiat ammaU know the death of their kind but to them de 
composition of the body is certainly the ‘Uirest sign of death 
I was told by a friend the following incident A babj monkej 
had died, but its mother, unable to beheve that her child 
was really dead, earned it about from tree to tree, tending 
it affectionately for many days Nothing could persuade her 
to part with it, and it was not until the handa and feet began 
to decompo'se and actually to drop off that she reah'^ed the 
truth and threw away the corpse 

The most formidable tbeorj against the existence of an 
independent con«cioua soul is what is known as tiie braui 
soul theorj, the substance of which is well known Tlie 
controversy is by no mean^* new hut in Hindu philosophy 
the discus ion has been earned on under different names 
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and tfic exact form ‘brain «our, MasiiMa alma lad doc’s not 
occur We slinll hen Pimplj state Uliika’s opinion on the 
subject lie sajs that the pcn‘;orium, tlirough the mctlium 
of nhicli the mind gets its knowledge of t!ic external norld, 
IS nfomically constituted and functions ns a transmitting 
apparatus reelings of pleasure and pain, of loac, enthti 
siasin, admiration and adoration con bj no stretch of imagi- 
nation la supposed to have origmaletl from matter It nail 
be univcr‘’a}i^ admitted, for instance, that the tired man 
nlio smokes a cigar and derives pleasure from it does not 
regard the burning tobacco leaves ns endowed wath the qua- 
lity of pleasure nor if he uiadvertcntlj bums the tip of his 
finger nith the fire of his favoiinic ejgnr and feels pain in 
consequence docs h( think that the same blown bundle of 
tobacco leaves bas the qunhtj of pain ni it Oi to give 
another illustration let us suppose an elderly nidoner is 
passing a country church one summer afternoon Ho notices 
that a ctond has gathered outside and wliile ho pauses idlj 
for a moment the doors are thrown open, a burst of music 
leaeJios Ins ears, the bclU clang out and tell him that a nod- 
ding has just been celebrated Through the crowd he catches 
a glimpse of bride and bridegroom, a gleam of wlufe satin, 
a floating veil, flowers, and happy faces and fair bridesmaids, 
as thej passirom the dimness of the churcli into the summer 
Bunshinc Watching the scene a sudden happmeps comes 
over inm, while at the fame f/me be is conscious of an under- 
current of vague sadness and legret He is reminded of long 
past happy days, of the trust and faithfulness of his dead 
wife, of the faith m himself which she mspired, of saenfiees 
made to ensure her happiness - a thousand memories surge 
up m lus mind and his thoughts travel towards that dim 
invisible Beyond where hopes of rcumon alternate with 
doubts and fears He rouses himself from lus dreams and 
finds that the crowd is melting away and of the happy pair 
no trace is to be seen but the distant blur of dust behind 
their fast disappearing motor car We will Unger for a mo 
menb and study the peture 

Broadly speaking we have here two senes of impres'^ions, 
one spiritual, the other mafenal — one emotional, the other 



sensuous. Can we derive the one from tJie other? Can «-e 
say that the train of thought tinged 'with emotion in tiie 
brain of tho widower was bom of the train of sense-impres- 
sions he received e. g. the bridal dress, the white flowers, 
the sound of the church bells and so on? Similarly we 
cannot say tliat these extra-mental things were bom of tlie 
thoughts of the man, though that is what materialistic and 
idealistic philosophers maiutain. Tliosc who call themselves 
materialists hold that love, faith, reason, etc. are merelj' 
brain-sccrctions, just as tears are the secretion of the glands 
of the eye or as tlje gastric juice which digests our food is 
a secretion of the walla of the stomach. On the other hand 
idealists believe that the intellect produces tilings almost in 
the same way as tho cinematograph projects moving pictures, 
on a screen. But common sense tells us that it is as ridi- 
culous to think that the oceans and the stars and tho motm- 
tains are born of the mind as it is to believe that hones and 
blood and glands can produce intelligence, sympathy and 
conscience. 'Curiously enough wo liave to tliiiik in terms of 
thought, and cousciousness can only be comprehended by 
consciousness. In this sense wo esannot think of anything, 
whether mental or material, unless it appears on the field 
of mind arrayed in tlie garment of thought. And the only 
legitimate definition of soul that it is possible to give is that 
it is conscious, and we arrive at this definition from the fact 
that consciousness docs not belong to the materials which 
compose tho body. By introspection wo come to the con- 
clusion that there is something in us to whicli consciousness 
inheres. 

The arguments which physiologists have given us arc of 
a negative character ; they have not shown experimentally 
that consciousness has grown out of the brain in the same 
way as intoxication is produced by whisky, or as locomotion 
in the vehicle is produced by steam or electricity. A physical 
force cannot cause mental phenomena. HCindon the contrary, 
can cause physical phenomena in tlie sense that it can change 
the direction of physical forces. All the actions of oiu‘ 
everyday life - walking, speaking, sitting, lifting etc. - which 
we carry out by means of our physical body originate in 
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the do'sire of the miiul Oor bodj as a whole - or parts of it 
— IS moved from place to place by the mind Consider the 
wonderful phenomenon of speech - we first think of an idea 
or of a lirc'jcntation and then bj the moacment of our bps 
diaphragm etc nc cause vibrations to ansc in space and 
these aibrations prodyce certain changes mthc brain of the 
hearer acting through the tjuipanum of the car It is 
rcallj one mind communicating nitli another mind and all 
the intcrmcdiara phjKien! phenomena are rcnllv produced 
bj the luo munis 

TliQse who beheac in tin antiquated brain soul tl eorj 
will find much food for thought in the maracllous reaclations 
of the subconscious self \Ie need not postulate a dualitj 
of souls nor even tvo layers or strata of consciousness, for 
it IS ridiculous to express facts of consciousness m terms of 
spaw In the absence of better terms we maj employ the 
San^rit Samvid to express that deeper and inner aspect of 
consciousness which uowndajs go<s by the name of sub 
hmmal self or intuition ns opposed to superficial or em 
pineal con«ciousnc s Hus Samvtd is practically omniscient 
but it icacals truth m different degrees of perfection in 
different people Tlie stiidj of w dl no doubt confirm 

belief in the soul s independence of the brain 

It IS not unusual, judging from the vast number of cases 
on record for Samtxd to mpersonnte as a separate being and 
divide the conscious sphere into two one speal cr and the 
other listener In fact consciousness is always of a dual 
character Even when we tliinl of the ordinary affairs of 
everyday bfc we always mentally carry on a sort of debate 
especiallj when we are forced to choose between two alter 
native hues of activitj In dream this ratiocinntive form of 
cognition assumes flesh and blood but as m consciousactmty 
we do not for a moment thmk that ave arc two even when 
ai e face a moral conflict e g when -we want to overcome a 
temptation or conquer a habit so in dream we can assume 
the disintegration of the same unitary mental process 

TJiat duahty of mmd is apparent and not real was clearly 
seen by the Vedic Rishi as is evident from the following 
Upanishadic text 
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‘It IS that both the Tine and the Untrut, in the 
-ivalang, dream and dreamless states, may have their 
desert, that the Great Self seems to become tiro, yea, 
that the Great Self seems to become tMo ’ 

JIaitrayana Brahmana Up VII 2 8 

T)te study of all such fact& confirms the bchef m a conscious 
self, to a great extent free from the limitations and vicis- 
ntudes of the physical brain Tins Samvid is untiring in 
its activitj' - ceaselessly ^solving our doubts and expanding 
our spheres of luiovledgc, it knows no rest The relation 
of the subcontjcious <clf to the conscious self, or the relation 
of the soul to the mind, is like the lelation of the sleeping 
to tljc waking man It is the same man who sleeps and 
dreams and wakes Again the ego, or the Jtva, is only a 
fiubsidiarj manifestation of the Samvtd and the Sammd is to 
the phjNical brain, with the ccrobrum, the cerebellum anef the 
medulla oblongata, - in short the entire sympathetic spmal 
system along with the &eusc organs - what an autocratic 
king lb to the Cabinet Mimsteis, the legislative and the exe- 
cutive powers The lung gets all Jus information through the 
xanous servants of the State and it is hkcwso through them 
that his ^vlslles as to the management of the State are carried 
out In the human being although all the parts arc func 
tionmg the original impulse comes from the lowest and rises 
through the mtermcdiat'* grades up to the highest The 
impulse begms from the lowest centre called the Adhara 
Clialo-a, the sacro-coccygeaJ plexii'*, which i*; 'utuated about 
nine inches below the solar plexus and is the source of a 
massive, plea<*urable w&the'-ia, voluminous organic sensations 
of repose In the sympathetic spinal system there are sen- 
sitive spots, called Ilarma Sthan The ego is a kind of 
special energy which dwells m and energises these sensitive 
spots, so that if any one of them be severely hurt hte becomes 
extinct Tlie mind or Manas is concerned with the sense 
organs Iilmd is to be understood as the mtenial mstru 
ment tlirough w hicli f iie soul becomes conscious of inner as 
well as of outer phenomena and tbe soul is to the mind what 
the operator is to the %virele«s apparatus It is through the 
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jnforentifll datn and tranRcendintaloNsnmptions Lverj hap 
pcning, so to speak, rndiatca tlircc linc‘«, cau-sing our mind 
to dwell on each separately tlic first in its effect upon a 
soii'^iblc •'clf capable of pleasure and pam tlic second from 
a basis proceeding apparently sponlamously of itsoun 
acoonl but really caoked by a third viz an Impersonal 
Will contemplating its own nature the result of which to 
us IS the hreal ing up of the whole liomogeneou*' field of 
knowledge into the three just nnineel faetors 

raki the following illustration A ship was once sailing 
on the ocean the winds were favonrabk the s( a was calm, 
the passcngci-s on boartl laughed nn<l sang in Iiapp^ thought 
lessntjvs wliilc tlie braM ship witJ) all saiK «et bore them 
swiftly tow aids their destmcil liaaen Suddenly the captain 
became awaio that the ship was veering in her course, though 
he was quite unable to account for the change All was m 
order the wind had not slnftc<l, no clue to the nnstcrv could 
bo found yet all the time, gmdualh and irresistibly, the 
ship was sliapinghcrcourse townrels an nnl nownport What 
was the effect upon the passengers when it was whispered 
about that the aessela course bad clianged and that the 
captain was powerless to steer it to its d( stination ^ At first 
there was incredulous siwpnsc, the mirth and laughter ceased 
abruptly, awed and bcwildcrctl they began to pondei on the 
mystery We shall sxjppose that the passengers as also the 
captain and his crew beIongc<l to gome primitive community 
whose knowledge of physical science was in a ludimentary 
stage, BO that the cause of the disaster could not but remain 
a complete riddle to them Helpless m their ignorance, their 
liearts trembling wath anTicty they put forth every effort 
exerting all their bodily power to bring the boat back to 
its course at the same time searching thur minds for an 
explanation of the mystery and endeavouring to devjso some 
means of averting a catastrophe But in spite of all they 
found themseh es borne on with ever increasing speed in the 
unknowTi direction till to their utter consternation the iron 
nails and bolts of the slup began to fly out violently and 
disappear into the sea the planks were loosened and fell 
apart and in a short time a few floating fragments mth 
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drowiiiig men clinging to them were the only traces of the 
proud ship and its burden of happy lives. It was discovered 
later on that there was magnetic iron under the sea whieli 
attracted the iron nails of the ship and thus brought about 
itsdestniction. Tliis imaginarycscample will servo to illustrate 
our point. In the first place there is the ph3rsical attraction 
between magnet and iron. Here a line of force emanated 
in a purely phj'sical way but its effect viz. the loosening 
of the nails of the ship Wtas not merely physical but also 
psychical and lesthetic, for in the first place it caused the souls 
on board to thinlc, and secondly it caused them to suffer 
from anxiety, discomfort, pain and the possibility of death. 

Hero arises a very serious question : why should these souls 
experience pain? In other words why should the change 
which they observed in the course of the ship put an end 
to their enjoyment of pleasurable consciousness or, to put 
it in psychological language, why was •'the idea of change 
followed in their muids by the consciousness of fear, misery 
and pain ? We can quite well imagine that when fho pas- 
sengers were fully satisfied that it was not only useless to 
discover the cause of the change but that they were ab- 
holutely pouerless to avert a dire calamity they fell on their 
knees and prayed for forgiveness of their sins. Even if we 
suppose that they - or at least some of them. - were atheists 
or agnostics it is not unlikely that the tliought struck them 
of the presence of some new force or power dominating their 
experience of the continuity of a pleasant life. Some may 
have felt regret for some uTong done towards a brother- 
man ; to others again the thought of dying without blessing 
tJieir beloved ones may hare been painful. So that Ijere we 
liave a force or power which to the subject of suffering 
. appears superior to the merely physical or even the psychi- 
cal. It is in this sense we can say that to man morality is 
really a sovereign power, having at it.s disposal the distri- 
bution of the psychical and the physical powers and that 
these latter ate mere instruments in the hands of the former 
for a^Takening the consciousness of perhaps a still higher 
power. To the philosopher all these appear to be closely 
inteirelated lines of force though their points of intercros^iing 
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arc not <50 cUn as arc the lines themselves tlie pomt 
of mtercro‘'Smg I mean that point where the magnetic attrac 
tion gradually vamslics and re appcnis m the mind of the 
observer as a searching for its cause Tins is the borderland 
between intellect and cnergj and is infcrciitial, that is to 
saj it IS unseen and imperceptible Again viicn tlie pas 
songers ga\c up the idea of discovering the cause and began 
to be overwhelmed bj the fear of dcatli we Iiave another 
pomt of intercrossing the borderland between intellect and 
the feeling of pain Lastly we may conceive tliat moment 
vheii the force of feeling had exhausted itself m •-obs and 
crica, when the mind became resigned and the soul surrend- 
ered itself to Goil as being the tliinl pomt of mtercrossmg 
the borderland between jmii and that calmnc-s which is the 
outcome of moral consciousness The*'? points of inter 
crossing, on account of their unintelligible nature, having 
a matcnal cause on the one side and a moral effect on the 
other, are called by UluLn Adrista or “The Unseen", tlu 
r or unknow^l \ aluc of algebra But an x is not ^n insoluble 
quantity, it is merely one whicli awaits solution This 
Adnsta IS always fimctiomng as a con joining and dis joining 
agent It conjoins a cause with an effect, a presentation with 
the laiowlodge of it, an idea with its expresyon 
Everything produces an emotional uprising m some sen 
sitive bemgs No occurrence or plienomenon takes place for 
its owTi sake It is oiw improper use of words that leads us 
to think of tlimgs as purely physical We want a new 
nomenclature of tbmgri to show that what may be considered 
purely physical has an emotional effect upon us A cannon 
or a shell or a torpedo may be considered purelj physical 
because the words ‘cannon’, ‘shell’ etc are not associated 
m our mind witli anything mental Consider further such 
words as “lacIirjTnatory shdls” or “asphyxiating bombs" 
Or “laughing gas” - the«e words indicate not only something 
physical but also something philological and psychical, for 
as soon as we bear them we are perforce reminded of pam 
suffered by some sensitive bemg like ourselves Our language 
lacks a class of words to connote to our mind physical facts 
which arc at the same time psychological, mental, emotional 
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find moral Our kno^i ledge hardly gots bejond our voca 
buhrj nncl the character of our thonght and action, being 
inspired by our Inio'w ledge, is formed accortling to the number 
of rvords wo po'^se'^s Wliat wc want is words tint will as 
Ai^ndJj and inevitabl} bring to our mind tlit rcahtj of the 
moral force, organieallj bound up with all tlic other forces 
of the cosmos, as the word * lachrymatory shell’ bungs tears 
to our ejLs And the apintml regeneration of the race 
not be accorapUshed without some such language, capable 
of arousing in us a sense which will sec m a clear hght the 
supervening of tlic moral order throughout the so called 
physical universe and thosi children who arc taught through 
the medium of such a hnguage will grow up not as mere 
members of petty *5tatC8 but tt*> spintual beings belonging 
to tlu liicrarchj of the moral umvcr ’'0 Such a process of 
cflucation will begin bj rcveising all those agencies winch 
pretend to further the innir growth of tlie child while all 
tiio time tliey but blind and maim and disfigure it 
The word I*' to the con'^cious soul what tlu fluid called 
blood is to the bodily hfe By “word” I mean here “con 
cepts” - not the thin abstract concepts of metaphysics, but 
concepts convoying to oui nund imivcTPnl organic experience 
By means of such terras we shall be able to tlnnk of all 
things, frpm the greatest to the most minute as forming 
part of a universal moral order under God s Will It is 
in this sense that Uluka uses tlie word DJiarma a word 
concept winch convejs tlu destinj of the soul guided by 
our moral perception and m«cparable from emotional and 
intellectual experience engendered bj changes m the phys 
ical world Tlnis we express the great fact of a volcanic 
eruption or the little fact of the burning of a candle bj 
vaying that it js the Dlxamia of the volcano to emit fire, 
smol e and lava and it is the Dharma of the candle to bum 
meaning that such facts are not complete in themselves but 
that they come to the cognisance of men and beasts in the 
course of the progressive development of the soul as ncces 
sary stimulants for the awakening of that dormant sense, 
without which the moral universe is only a name and not 
a reality It was to express this imiver'al idea of DJiarma, 



thi> mtcrpenetration of attnbutcs and forces, phj’sical, moral 
and diMnc, that Jesus the Christ said that not a sparrou 
falls to the ground without the \nll of the Father Thi-' 
Dharma therefore is something inherent m things, just as 
it is essential to us Like the beating of the heart or like 
imcoii'-cious cerebration or to txjircss it still more appro 
priatel^, like the cca<;elcss actmtj of the subliminal self, 
thi-' Dharma is unccasinglj weaving tlie warp and uoof of 
oxu existence, and, as the of old sang ‘ the man 
date of this Imponshnble Being heaven aud earth stand firm, 
bj the mandate of thi^ Imperishable Bemg some nvers flow 
from the snowj range to the East, others to the Tl'est and 
to other points of the heavens by the mandate of this 
Imperishable Being mortaL bless the elniitable the Immor 
tals bless those u?io give offcrmg», and the Slants of the 
Forefathers bless those who worship tlieir memory through 
libations made with the spoon ’ Vet this Dharma is not 
something impersonal nor is it somotiung aloof from our 
everyday interests Ever} man, b} loving and hatmg, by 
goodwill and lUwiU, b} noble and ignoble deeds, is holpmg 
or hinderuig the procc'-s of Dharma, both for himself an I 
for the rest of raankmd - all the parts of the umverse are 
so closelj knit togcthci, mankind is such an organic whole 
Life IS a bi polar, magnetic substance with intelligence at 
one end and instmct at the other Existence or nmver&al 
Being is global, having Good for its North Pol® and Evil 
fovit'^South Pole and Dharma for the invisible axis on 
"which the globe revolves Dharma is tlie formatii e power 
of our moral faculty It is that actue virtue through the 
practice of which the soul cum body state of bemg develop'' 
the understandmg of truths, enjoys innocent liappmevs aud 
attams perfection It is the groimd as well as the instrument 
of progress, but if not followed and practised it negatives 
progiess The force of Dharma brings about the regeneration, 
and the force of Adharma, which is the opposite of Dharma, 
brings about the degeneration of the soul cum body state 
of bemg 

It will be easy for us to understand the e\ olution of hfe 
forms through the mfluenc® of Dharma and Adharma if we 
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tompnro it uith tlie rcktion of consciousness to the ongi 
^intl of bodies Sakja Muni, tJie Buddha, taught h 
bclo^ cd disciple, Ainndn, the formula of causality He sai 
“If consciousness, Ananda, did not enter into the uoinl 
vould name and corporeal form_arisc m the ivomb’” “N< 
Sir “ “ “And if con«ciou‘'ne&s, Ananda, after it had entere 
into the Momb, \Nerc again to leave its place, would nan 
and form be born into this life^” “No, Sir” -- “And 
con^'Ciousncss, Ananda, were again lost to the boy or tfi 
girl while they weit, yet small, would iiame and corpore* 
form attain giowth, increase and progress^” “No, Sir ” 
^‘If consciousness, 0 Ananda, were not to come in contat 
w ith name, and material form as ita resting place ^YOuId the 
birth, old age and death, the origin and dc\clopmcnt < 
sorrow, rc\cal thcnisclvcs in j>ucce«‘'ion^” “No, Sir, the 
would not ” - “Thtreforc Ananda, is this tlie cause, thi 
the ground, this the origin, this the basis of consciousncsi 
name 'vnd material form Consciousness, the Indomonstrabh 
the Everlasting, the All {Uununatuig, it is there where nei 
ther water, nor earth «oi fire, nor air finds phee, wber 
greatness and smallac&», weakness and strength, beauty am 
ugliness, name and material form altogether cease Wha 
must there bo m order that there may be name and materia 
form , whence come name and material form ’ Consciousnes 
must be in order that there may be name and material form 
from consciousness come name and material form Wlia 
must thei*e bcin order that there maybe coii^iousne'^s ^ Nam 
and material form miiNt be jn oider tliat tliere may be consci 
ousne&s, from name ami material foim comes consciousness ’ 
If for “consciousness” we eubstituto the word “conscience” 
m the sense of eternal DJianna, wc shall understand how ou 
life IS moulded bj it Conscience is the formative power 
the ground of life RlsIu Uluka says that conscience is th( 
greatest regenerative force of life It reveals itself m ouj 
Jieart as love foi all, compassion for ail, inner purity, self 
exertion, honest undertaking, cleanliness, contentment, pur 
smt of truth, temperance, abstemiousne&s and self surrend 
er to God Tlie practice of these virtues leads the soul tc 
happiness - the neglect of them brings it to miserj 



We arc now in a position to understand the place of God 
m this sjstcm of realism Of the substance:* \i7 the atom®, 
ether, space, time, mind and soul, the soul alone is conscious 
Instead of using tlic expression "coiiM^ious soul ’ it would 
be de>inble to use the wo«l “person”, to indicate the fact 
of an indixidual being, endowed mtli imdcrhtanding and 
capable of painful and pleasurable experience Such indi 
vidualh from the verj natme of the can we have to considei 
as men A plurality of indiMdttals i-* an a^sumptlon which 
wall not stand the test of rigorous tmn‘«ccridental logic but 
IS quite sufficient for the purpo es of ctIiic->, art and -ocictj 
At the same time an indiMdiia! as we ob'>or%( , is a limited 
being in point of Mrtuc, intelbgencc and power From thc'^c 
two facts of plurahtj and limitedness our rtat-on moves 
towrards unitj and non hmitedneso PJurahlj of mdmdnaU 
jaelds the idea of a single individual and limited nature 
(intellectual and moral) implies non limited or perfect nature 
(intellectual aud moral) Moreover as each indmdual is the 
subject of bmilcd powers etc so there mii«t be another single 
individual or person m whom i-* embodied perfect intolli- 
genco, goodness and power Tins poison endowed with 
perfect mtoUigonce, goodness and power is Isvara, or God, 
or Perfect Will aud Intelligence As the individual subject 
or soul IS the centre of his world of evpcnence so Isvara i-* 
the centre of the moral univcrbO /firora’s uiH apjiears to 
individuals as the bvuig moral universe Isvara m this 
system of rcahsm is not libe the God of the carpenter- 
theory of the universe nor hkc the God identical with the 
universe itself, as in the pantheistic systems Without 
Jsiom’s will atoms cannot mtegrate to begin the process of 
creation nor can the conscious soul be conjoined to miiid 
and body according its deserts In the same way without 
levara's, will atomic vibration cannot cease nor can the dis 
junction of soul and body take place Matter exists otern 
ally, separate from Him, as aL*o Space, Time and souls, 
but without His Will all these arc inefficacious, lifeless, like 
droivsy birds m fhe darkness of night on the boughs of 
a wintry tree His Will bnngs into activity the special 
quality of each substance All thing'* therefore exist separ- 



'\tely, jet m'ieparably from Him Yet we are not to think 
of IsvaTO as an autocrat or as a schoolmaster The universe 
IS the Lord’s imagination and all that nc see and feel is the 
materialisation of this imagmation Tins vast fabric is of 
such stuff as tlic conscience of the saint and the saviour ls 
iiiado of Tlie voice of conscience, being tlie reverberating 
echo of Hir Word, is the Ultimate Authority and the Law 
and the Grace 

Such verc the words of the Acharya, Sri Ananda Sishya 
of Bliagavau Sri Guru Paramliamsa Panvxajaka Acharya 
Svanu Sivanarayan, to the children of Uttar Kunivarsha, 
the aurora croivned land of rreedom and Peace of setting 
forth the teachings of the Rishis and the Darsanikas and 
the Sannyasins of Brahmarshidtsa, the home of Wisdom 
and Righteousness, watciwl by tlic holy streams of Sapta 
smdhavas and the Gangn and having for their aim the 
interpretation of Atman, the TVue, the Real, for man's 
attainment of perfection wherein this is the Second Lewon 
entitled 

Tlieistic Realism of Rishi Uluka 



THIRD EVENING 


I 

Sjlaiiia and HarsaJoiJ, when eicpianung the Sutrahrjtanga, 
mention that there existed 180 schools of Kjiyavadms, 84 of 
Atriyavodins, 67 of Ajnanjkavadins and 32 Vainayikava 
dins The period during which tli**se three hundred and 
sixty three philosophical scliools flourished m Northern In 
dia must have been a few centuries prior to the Christian 
era By ICriyavadins are meant those tlunkers who philo 
sophiciUy belonged to schools founded by Mahanra, Uluka, 
Gotama and many others On the question of the nature 
of the soul these scliools declare that the soul is the same as 
the principle of the mental energy, the will to assert and 
act The substance of the self is not intelhgence but action, 
or rather human intelhgence is identical with action We 
are here not to look on passively at tlie passing show, nor 
to torn the eye of the mind inward and meditate on the 
characterless being of tlie cosmic self Every moment of 
our lives we are feelmg the stir and the thrill of sensations, 
the pressure of the rushmg blood in our veins and the ruth 
less opposition of a world, relentless as the Fates of the 
Hellenes In fact hfe’s value hes m the amount of work 
actually accomphshed Life, ns it hves, is an intuition of 
movement This bnefly put, is the trend of thought of 
tlie Kriyavadms 

The Aknyavadins are the pupils of Vrihaspati, of Sakya 
simha, of Asuri, of Badarayan and of Patanjali All the«e 
leaders of thought differ very widelj from one another 
Their doctrines are grouped under the comprehensive term 
Akriyavada because they believe that will to act is not the 
essential cliaracteristic of the soul Thus if we choose to 
call the Kriyavadin a pragmatist, ue may name the Akriya- 
vadin an a pragmatist The di‘>ciples of Vrihaspati believe 
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that jf there is a soiil it is tlie product of mattei and tJierefore 
shares the fate of the body We have a tradition that 
Charv^a, one of Ins followers, systematised the teachings 
of tlie master and pre-^ented tlicm to tlie w'orM m a philo- 
sophical form Sakyasimha, after reahsmg the truth of hfc, 
became kno^vn to the Aiorld as the Buddha and taught that 
neither body nor mmd can be regarded as the soul “And”, 
ho declares, “0 Bhikshus, wnaterei has the marh of material 
form, or sensation, or peioeption, or conformation, whatever 
has come to be, or will be, or is, either m our life, or m the 
outer world, vigorous or slow, great or small, near or at 
a distance, it ts not soul this is the truth, this mj pupils 
must discern, this he understands who is wise ” After his 
Nirvana, his disciples, feeling that their great leader had 
said neither "yea” nor "nay” about this mastery of all 
mysteries, the nature of the soul, started speculations on 
their own accoiuit Naturally thej were not all of one mind, 
BO they formulated diverse views on the nature of tiie soul 
1 shall take up this subject on another occasion Asuri’s 
master is Kapila and of Ins philosophy I shall speak to night 
Kapila IS placed undei Akriyavada because he taught that 
the soul IS, ill es'^enco, a consciou? entity, eternal and im 
mortal Badarajan taught that the soul in its deeper form 
is ever conscious, unitary and eternally real Patanjah has 
also proved that the «oul cannot be of the nature of energy, 
for energy is hablc to accumulation and dispersion, wherea'^ 
the “oul remams in the same form in our apperception, i e 
as the one witnessing Bcuig 

Apiam^da is agnosticism and Ajnanikavadin‘- are agno 
sties We have many modes of agnostic thought recorded 
in the ancient hooLs of the Jamas and the Suddhists Oa 
every question the agnostic answers in an indefinite way 
If you ask him, "Does the soul survive the death of the 
body’” he will answer, "I will tell jou, if I live after death” 

If you still ask him, if there is any prohabihty of the souIV 
surviving the body, he will say, "I cannot guess” Once 
upon a time King Pasendi met the famous luui Khema 
and asked her, 



“Your Holmt‘?a, does the Buddha live after His 
Nirvana'^” 

“Your Majesty, Our Lord has not said ‘Tatliagata 
lives after death’ ” 

“Then does He not exist after death, your Holiness’” 

“This also Our Lord has not affirmed, your Majesty 
‘Tatliagata does not live after Ntrmna' ” 

“Thus, your Hohness, the Lord Buddha does exist 
after death and does not exist after death, - thus, your 
Holineis, Oiu LorfI neither exists after death, nor does 
he not exist ’ 

The nun said that the Buddha had not explained the 
mystery of tlie Hereafter, because the mystery of existence 
IS deep, immeasurable, unfathomable I give you this illu- 
stration to show the mode of expression used by the early 
agnostics Most uonclerful is the expression u«ed by the 
Buddha Him«elf on the occasion of the death of one of 
his pupils 

“The framework of the bo<Iy is no more, broken is 
perception, sensations arc felt no longer, the conforma- 
tion reposes, and the consciousness has gone to rest ” 
Do the agnostics of our day express themselves more 
accurately on the subject of our perpetual ignorance of the 
Hereafter than did the Buddlia more than two thousand 
years ago ’ 

About the Vamayikavadins it is only mentioned that they 
beheved the ultimate object of life to bo realised by Vinaya, 
which IS explained as ‘love’ Probably they were the w or- 
shippers of Vasudeva ICnshna 

I mention these schools wth a view to show how the 
post-Upanishadic age may be regarded as the age of cnti- 
cism One can find its parallel in the history of European 
thought m the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
with the experiments of Galileo and Torricelli “a new hght 
flashed on all students of nature” In Lidia m tho'se early 
days the canons of philosophical investigation were discover- 
ed and formulated For purposes of science rational meth- 
ods were approved of by philosophers and were declared 
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by them to be like lamps showing us the veiled face of Dame 
Nature. But rationalistic methods are of little aid to morals, 
metaphysics and religion, for morals deal udth the deter- 
mination of, not what is, but what ought to be ; metaphysics 
with what for ever is, yet one, michanging, abiding; and 
religion witli God. These objects are independent of ob- 
servation, therefore thej' must be deduced from some source 
which is above observation and experience. Being, God 
and soul by no searcliing can be found out. 

This evening we propose to take up the philosophy of 
evolution. I have elsewhere discussed at some length the 
Prakrifi-piiriisJiavada or PradJtanvdda of Kapila. To-night 
1 shall only touch upon some of the most salient features 
of the doctrine of evolution. Before entering into the .subject 
I shajl briefly narrate some of the cosmological theories of 
the Aryas. this you will be able to judge how far the 
foimder of the Pradhdnvada was infuenced by the Vedio 
cosmological theories, and J»ow far his contribution was ori- 
ginal. I shall only quote those theories which I believe 
Kapila already to have been familiar with, and wliioh we 
find embedded in the various portions of tlje Veda. 

I. 

• “This fixed -moving shape - generating variegated powers. 
He of a compassionate nature uniiindered passed into tlje 
vastness of space. He, \ipward moving, reached the summit 
of joyou‘«ness. By Himself He brought forth a self.” 

U. 

“Vena, the yearning soul, saw within the secret chamber 
of the heart that which is Most High, wherein is this entire 
universe, of one form and one substance; this the parti- 
coloured one milked, being bom ; the hosts of heaven praisedit . 

Sfay the Gandharvas - Knowers ot the Deathless - declare 
\iuto \is the mystery of tlie Abode of the Most High ; three 
portions of this are concealed in mystery; he will be great 
as a father’s father who imderstands this. 

He is our father, protector, friend; he knows the spheres - 
the Iiomes of all; all the worlds enquire after him, who of 
the Bright Ones is the name-giver. 



I made a round of all the heaven world, I f,at near the 
Eldest born of Righteousness, divellmg m beings like speech 
m the speaker, enthusiastic is he, is he not Agni ’ 

I walked around the umversal sphere of beings, tlie web 
of righteousness is spread out over all visibly, wherein the 
Bright Ones, having drunk deep of immortality, engage 
themselves with their unitary origin 

in 

The Vast One, the Eldest bom in days of jore has the 
jearnmg soul from its own bnght boundary disclosed, he 
has unveiled the basal form tliat verj nearly resembles 
jt - the unitary source of the existent and the non 
existent 

I pray this queen of the Fathers may arrive in the be 
ginning for the creation of tlic worlds that stand from her 
this shmmg cuivc flashing forth liglit and warmth for the 
first arrived Bright Onc<» 

He who emanated, Its acquaintance and landrcd pro- 
claimed the birth of all tlio Bnght Ones, from Bra/iman 
wao Brahman brought forth , above and between and below, 
and filling nil directions was established the self-poised 
power. 

Venly he of the lienaen and ho of Iht earth - sitting in 
Law - established his happj homo filling heaven and earth , 
the Great One, after appearing, settled apart the two great- 
ones; in the firmament the Spectator and in the world 
Rejoicing 

Bom from the foundation, He rose to the highest height, 
the Luminous Lord - of Him is the Imi»nal Slaster for the 
bright da3 was born of Jlas'iit Light, so let the shining 
seers wait upon the Bright Ones 

Verily doth Ins inspiration urge him on bcjoiul and furthtr 
than himself and attain the sanctuarj of the Miglitj God 
of old. He came forth along with many others - sot free 
in fore half part (lialf a fore) now in profound sleep 

Wioevcr shall come forth to greet father Atharvan, tlu, 
friend of bnght Bnhaspati - shall become the creator of all, 
poet, bright ont, unharmed, sclf-po«.-eseed 
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1\ 

When the spirit bore Ins, imte away from the house of 
imagination who were the groomsmen, who were the wooers, 
who also was the chief wooer^ 

Within tlie great ocean were heat and energy - they were 
the companions of the groom they were the lovers - Brah- 
man was the elde&t bridegroom From the ancient Devos 
^vere born the ten Deias — those who can perceive tiiem can 
indeed utter great words 

Inhalation and exhalation, sight, hearmg, mdestructibilitj 
and destruction, the breath that circulates through the whole 
body, the breath thrt rises up, speech and mmd - thes>e 
brought forth mteiition Tlie seasons wem not bom, likewise 
DhataVi Brihaspah Indra and Agnt, tlie two Asvtns were 
not at the time - whom did they worslnp as supreme ’ 
Botli heat and energy weie within the great ocean, heat 
was bom of woik - these did thej approach first as their 
supreme 

The eaitli that existed before this one, winch only the 
sages know - whoovei knows that by its proper name he 
may considci himself versed m hoarj tradition 
^lerefrom was Indra, wherefrom were bom Soma and 
Agni^ Wlience arose Tiashtar, whence Dhatar"^ 

From Indra Indra, from Soma Soma, from Agni Agm was 
born, Tiashtar from Ttashfdr and DJiatar from Dlmtar was 
born 

The ten ancient Deias born of Deiae, having given the 
spheres to their sons, where then did thej go to live’ 
Wlien hair, bone, sinew, fiesh and marrow were brought 
and a body was made, with feet - where did he aftenvards 
enter’ ItWienee were hrm\ght- hair, smew, bones,, hrabs,. 
jomts, marrow and flesh - who brought them and from 
w Jiere ’ 

Sliowertis together by name these Deiaa collected together 
the things that were brought together -ha\ing poured toge 
ther the entire mortal these Devos entered man 
Tlughs, feet, knee jornts.head, hands, face, nbs, Barjahyd, 
sides - wliat seer put them together’ 

Head, hands, ako face, tongtu , neck, vertebra - all tht=e 



having been coveiecl over wtli ekin, the great grouper- 
fogetlier grouped together 

The great body which lay there - grouped together by the 
grouping together - who brought into it the colour bj which 
it slimes today ’ 

All the Devas endtavoiircd to master it, she who was 
a woman knew, Mistress, wife of Will, brought colour to it 
When Tvasliiar^ who was the superior and father of 
TiashUxr, opened (a hole) - malnng a ho\i<?e of the mortal - 
the Devaa entered into man 

Sleep, drowsiness, misery, the Deiata by name evil, old 
age, decay, baldness, lioarmess entered the body afterwards 
Theft, ill deeds, deceit, solemn vow, sacrifice, great fame, 
strength, virility and sovereignty entered the body later 
Both rrealth and poverty, generosity aiid meinne^s, both 
hunger and tlurst, entered the body afterwnids 
Blaming and praising, both “behold” and “no”, faith, fee 
for the priest, and want of faith entered the body afterwards 
Sciences and nesciences and whatever lesson there is to 
be imparted , the Sama, the Aihana, tlie Vajur and the , 
Brahma entererl the body 

Joj^, pleasures, ecstasies, and those whose mmds mcline 
towards pleasure, laughter, pastime, dances, entered the 
body later 

Conversation, gossiping, and those wlio lieat by their talk 
- all cntei-ed tlie body, united forthwith, vmitcd together, 
uniters 

Inbreathmg and outbreathing, sight, hearing, dissolution, 
combmation, the circulatory and the up going breath, speech, 
mind - these are conjoined with the hody 
Both benediction and warmngs, demands and excuses 
thoughts and all motives entered the body later 

The waters, the deities, the macrocosm with Brahman 
entered the body, on the body is Prajapah the Lord of all 
The sun lielped the eye and the atmogphere helped the 
breath of man, and the rest of the person of man the Devas 
made a gift of to heat, therefore the wus© man looks upon 
this winch lies withm man as “This is BraJimaii” , venly, all 
tlieDeias are within “this”, like cows at rest m the cowshed. 
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tile death of the first it becomes divided tlirec fold, 
there gocb by one part , there goes by one part, here one stays 
Within fixed ancient waters is tlie body stationed, here 
■mtlmi the body is Gofl and thus it comes to be called 
^power’ 

\ 

In Ucchista - the universal residuum - are name and form, 
in it IS fixed the world, uatlim the residuum dwell Indra 
and Af/nt - and all thing-> arc m&et withm its bounds 
In Ucchtsta are lieaven and earth, all beings are joined 
together, in Ucchtsta ai-c the waters, the ocean, the moon, 
and the vinds in Ucchtsta do blow 

In Ucchista arc botii being and non bemg, death and spirit 
and Prajdpali, the irorldlmgs bj' Ucchista do subsist, both 
yaruna and Soma and the grace in myself 
Bemg settled by thy fixing, bemg constant, tlio leader, 
the Brahman, tl)c ten fashionere of the iiniver«e, all the 
Btvas were fixed m the Ucchista, as the wheel on all sides 
of tho nave 

111 the Ucchtsta is the Rtk (verso), the Saman (chant) and 
the Yaynr (ritual), in the Ucchista also is the Udgxtha (song) 
tho prcfatoiy praise, the laudation, the mystic sound 'h%ng\ 
the tone and the sound of the chant that in me hes 
Within the Ucchtsta are all the parts of the sacrifice - the 
Samans relating to Indra Agnt, that one i-elating to pun 
fymg Soma, the great-named ones, the great vo^^ , thej 
are all within - lihe the cJiild within the mother’s womb 
In tho Ucchista are the Rdpsuya (ceremony of coronation), 
the f^japeya (druik of power), the Agmsioma (praise of 
Agni), then the Adhiara (sacrifice) the Aria of the Asva 
medha in the Ucchista is tlie one having a live Barhx - 
the supremely cheenng 

Yho Pratidhra (answer) the iVirf/iaTia (the conclusion), both 
all conquering and the supremely conquering one, the same 
daj’ and the over night ones are m the Ucchtsta the twelve 
one also that m myself 

Pleasure, compliance, piospenty, habit, Eltng (vitahty) 
immortabty — in the Ucchtsta is all this - wishes with wishes 
satisfied 


TATTWAJNANAW 
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TJie nine worlds, tho oceans, the skj , iii Ucchtsta nre fixed, 
the sun in UcchUta slimes, also dnj and night - and what 
ih m me 

The offerings that arc added, the central daj of the sacri- 
ficial season and sacrifices that arc performed in secret the 
Ucchista bears - the supporter of all - the father of the 
procrcator 

TliO UccJiista - father of tho proertator, of life, the grand- 
son of the grandfather, he dwells, ruler of all, an obstacle 
overcoming bull upon the earth 

Right conception, truth, penance, kingship, labour virtue, 
action, being, all that is going to be heroism, fortune - 
these are m (/cchtsfa 

Success, vitality, uiideistonding, sovircignty, rojalty, the 
SIX (.xpanscs, the year arc in the Ucchsta, commendation, 
summons, gams and thc_oWatJon9 

The four priests, tho Aprts, the season’s obhtious, tho 
ytnd, are in tho Vccfiista, the sacrifices, the vnctim offerings 
and the Utt 

The fortnights, the months, the jcai-s with the seasons ^ 
in tlic Ucchsta are the sounding waters, the thunder, the 
great sound 

Pebbles, gravel, stonca, herbs, plants, grasses, clouds, light- 
mugs, rains in the Ucclnsta are estabhshed -together fixed 
Success, attainment, completion, pervasion, greatness, are 
m the Ucchsta - m it thd attainment of abundance, pros- 
perity, IS concealed and fixed 

Botli what breathes witli breatli and what sees with eyes, 
from Ucchsta arc produced, and aKo tho Deias in heaven 
and those who repair to heaven 

The Ell, the Sainan, the histones together wath the Yajur 
from the Ucchsta arc bom 

Inhaling and exhaling, ejes ami ears, mdestructibloness 
and destruction from Vcchtsla are produced 

Joys, pleasures, enjoyments and thej that enjoj enjoy- 
ments from Ucchsta are produced 

Tlie Btvas the Pitns, men, the Gandhartas, the Apsaras, 
Betas in heaven and those -who resort to heaven - all from 
Ucchsta are produced 



VI 

Two bii'ds, inseparable fnonds, perch on the self same tree , 
one, of the sweet fniit eats » the otlier, eating not, nnceasiiigl^ 
looks on yjj 

Whence were the two brought forth’ What part was 
that’ What sphere, what caith gave birth to them’ Out 
of tlio waters of the ocean did tlic twin ofEsprmg of the Vast 
Shining one ansc, this do I ask of thee -which one of them 
drew milk, at whose breast nounshcil ’ • 

vni 

Out of the ancient waters, the primeval ocean of Ethei, 
came forth the Voice, by Him impelled, a vast cry shook 
the depths, over the rolhiig wn\cs reverberating mightily, 
and far and wide jay the unmoving mass, by creation s 
three fold arch insignia - the three fold potencies - as by 
tlirec arms, surrounded, triple pointed psycht and power 
and that wUicli ueitiicr one nor other is, but darloiess, slia 
(low - foimle^s, indescribable, resistless jot resisting 
Daughters of the Vast Shining One, they giant out 
prayers and yield tlie fruits which we de^-iro, man’s sove 
reigiity do they acknowledge and to ins pleasures do they 
minister 

Invisible He made His owti other bodies, moulded as the 
Law which vutuo binds the subtle force by which the seasons 
move, and Wisdom tran^scendental, fusmg the seeming 
mortal into the Lfe and being of the One Immortal - these, 
by His Will produced, by Him iverc hid in regions far rt 
moved, beyond man’s prying ken 
Of the vast universal fnbnc and of the lesser one in man 
are these the three powers formative - vibrating, all per 
vasive quickening, conscious The fourth - creative Logos, 
^v^ngmg its flight between the midmost and the spheres 
beyond , sbe the Muse of poetiy, the Vak of the gods - to 
the poet musing in his heart, to tlic seer m his mward vision 
IS she known He only knows, with whom Ho has become 
one - the One with all united 

The seed syllable miumunng witlun itself, Logos creative 
Word gave birth to Speech - sixth of the Powers - and 
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psalms and metres, chants and hymns, and tongues of 
diverse meaning rolled forth m many streams, to all the 
Quarters flomog, thus language, the mighty Jlother, giver 
of sense to all that moves on earth and shmes m heaven, 
from the Great Ehythm was brought forth And tlie Great 
Rhythm - whence came It, where had It birth ^ 

Naming the name, He called aloud - before the sun, before 
tlie da^vn, first the Unborn One unto bemg came and then 
imto Himself, to His oivn Kmgdom, He withdrew, beyond 
tJiat realm no other life can be. 

Seemg it atandmg forth before their eyes, this Branch of 
the Unreal men think to be the Real - the Highest, the 
Supreme, so too the undeveloped mind, this thy Branch 
worshipping, thinks this to be the One Existent Being 

The lotus with am© gates, by three Gimas garmented - 
by what great spirit indwelt - tins, m his soul, the Brahma- 
Imower sees 

IX 

Listen and understand, ye people I a deep mystery shall 
he disclose and utter unto you - and not by any searching 
can this truth be found, on earth or m the firmament above , 
know ye that secret whereby all hvmg thmgs do hve, and 
all that upward grow do grow, and breathmg thmgs do 
breathe, and movmg move, this by wbioh the hvmg hvo 
is m the air established — there, hkc one by wearmess o’er 
come, it rests This the wise imderstand - or perchance they 
understand it not With tremor are the two trembhng, 
the firmament and the earth by hghtmng impenetrated, 
that by moisture mfilled, wet even to daj like unto the 
currents beneath the ocean’s \vaves, the One has covered 
all - above, below, between, mterpenetratmg through, 
aroimd, upon this, like » profound Presence, is the Other 
seated Heaven and earth, m sovereigntj embracing all, 
I greet 

X. 

Showerer of measurele&s blessings, imstmtedlj bestowed, 
ensouler, aiumatmg all that moves with the celestial spark 
of life, by nature as her sovereign lord acclaimed , whom the 



Bevas, eceUng light and holj wsdom, revei'cnce np 
pronch ; ho^c mighty sway ib over bird and bea«;t and man ~ 
To the god Ka out adoration I c 

Solo Sovereign, in excellence and majesty anlT^di^] of 
all that brcatlics and sleeps and wakes, whose hglit is 
Deatlilessness, whoso lessor light is Death - 
To the god Ka our adoration ! 

To whom, from these twnn worlds, fixed in their proper 
spheres, a plaintive erj ascends; fo whom the lonely firma- 
ments, their hearts with fear stricken, do call aloud for 
help, who treads that Path oVrhoad, ivith starry dust 
best^e^vn - 

To the god Ka onr adoration 1 

WJio, with glory, athwart the ilhmitable tins shimmering 
blue canopy flung wide - and the vast mid space, like a 
«»tupeiidous cyo seeing on either side these lolhng orbs of 
fire “ and the sun, its beams m waving circles spreadmg, 
above, below, to the dim bounds of space - and the high 
hills, the heaven upliolding pillars, with winter’s white be- 
decked - and tho oceans, wheiem the Dcios the neotar of 
life concealed, mother of all the streams that thirsty valleys 
feed - and tlie Quarters, their strong, invisible arms out- 
stretched to gathei living wnfere, lyheiewith the eaxtlily 
lakes and pools and livers are increased - 
To the god Ka oiu adoiation! 

Ill the beginning the pnmeval waters, parent of ancient 
Nature, did conceive, m kindly thought toward the future 
univer'je inclining, there stood the two, the Law of Eight 
and Cosmic Order, helping tho happy brmgmg-forth together , 
unseen, aboye them, as a swan on calm waves brooding, 
within an enchantment of dim twilight, self shines the Pre- 
sence Divine - 

To the god Ka oui adoration ! 

And the parent Ether laboured and lo ! hke unto an egg 
of golden hue, the universe came forth, poised well within 
the waters, and from wit^im it, growng, spontaneous, m 


1) Or ‘To the Unknown God 
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variousness and volume, evolved this cosmic frame up- 
Jioldmg lieaven and earth - of diverse shapes and names 
and lives, by one cord bound, bke an unrivalled sovereign, 
by Itself the One became - existed - 

To the god Ka our adoration * 

The waters their o>vn force up gathered and centring it, 
as a hne within a whirlpool, its impetus imparted - moving 
together - to tlie egg, by Itself evolving within its shining 
shell of gold - 

To tlie god Ka our adoration ' 

XI 

Infinite is the Soul, boundless its powers, its vision limit 
less - bke unto a Bemg, myriad brained and raynad sensed , 
with countless arms, all heights and depths and distances 
embracing, and eyes innumerable, that see behind the veil 
,o£ space , and feet urmumberetl, tirelessly treadmg paths that 
reach not end, all lands and seas and stars cncompassmg, 
with powers still unexhausted, to rise above, transcend, and 
stretch beyond -ten times, nay many miUion times, these all 

The Soul rests hero - Uiat one as small and mortal felt -on 
this sod by fancy formed, tlie shiftmg warp and woof of Time 
and Spice, Its mightier shape, majestic, vast, incomparable, 
in spheres celestial roams - wandering, unmovmg, into the 
nameless depths of the eternal Hiat smaller Self, to mortals 
known as Me - nourishetl on thoughts and deeds, agam, 
made lean by sorrow, sickness, ignorance - clmgs unto hfe bj 
pleasure and desires, and when the night of This, the lesser 
Me, in dreams of idle shimbenngs is spent, the larger Self, 
undaunfe<l, into Its proper sphere beyond triumphant steps 

Greater the Soul by far than of the heart the greatest 
quabties - pity, compassion, goodness, clmnty, and of the 
will - heroic virtues, noble ambition, resolution strong, and 
of imagination, glorious Mother of all truth, from the dawn 
of time nurturing poetry, pliilosoplij , and art 

Earth, fire and air, and the waters that flow around the 
globe are m tlie Soul’s one mansion placed , throe mansions 
more It hath - effulgent, wonderful, on firm foundations 
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impenshabl} set - ^^hero free, enthroned, in deathless 
grandeur, the Soul, supreme, immortal, reigns 

By its OUT! magic doth tlio Soul become all This, that 
down the stream of Time, from Uio dim past to the far 
distant future, floats, the scroll of cosmic historj imrolUng, 
nitb diverse records of unceasing change Of the secrets 
of Veda ^^sdora, that lasting peace confer, and of the pil* 
grim until the torch of life, passing dcatli’s boundary to 
that other region, there to duel! - the Soul alone is seer, 
master, sovereign This Ego, clad jn many personalities, 
the Soul outh\e‘5, in excellence surpassing, yea, verily, the 
Soul i-s disembodied J03 - the ego it outstrippeth in the 
race, swift ns thought reaching its self appointed goal 

Out of the Soul, one, simple, undivided, made of the stuff 
of con«oiousne 5 «i - iiow did the world, so various, different, 
manifold, the Soul no whit resembUng, out of It evolve ^ 

Bj Its own thought the Soul evolved Substance divisible - 
and into many parts divided it, liho seeming pieces, and 
like n picture breathed upon a gla«»s Jo I there arose dim 
shapes, of fact and form and limbs, uniting to the likeness 
of a man -- perfect, the type ideal, after whoso image nil 
men have been made And from the mouth m serried tanks 
came forth the race of bards, of Bmgers, seers, sages, saviours, 
saints , and from the arm came forth proud wamors, doughty 
champions of the right, defenders, nughty longs, and from 
the loins imto life were born the sturdy tillers of the soil, 
keepers of floclcs and herds, and those in commerce -versed - 
the camtrs of commodities from land to land, and from the 
feet came those who toil and serve, and by their sacrifice 
make others' lives roll smooth and roimd 

And from the Soul was Nature born, from out the heart 
the moon and from the sight tlic sun , the sacred fire upon 
the health and Indra, ruler of the skies, out of the hollow of 
the mouth were born, the breath breathed fortli tius airy 
round w herein all creatures bve, m the navel had the raid 
space birth, and from the head came heaven, abode of bliss, 
the ftet brought forth the firmly stablished eartli whei-eon 
■wc “Stand, the Quarter's of the heavens, where dwell the 
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•winds, were born from Heanng^, and all the sphcre-N where 
angels roam, out of imagination unto bemg came 

Vtraj, the Vast and Shmuig One, was, in the beginning, 
together with the Soul It was, unto the hfo of the bram 
was the Soul bom thereafter, qmclcly outshining those that 
were behind and those before 

Wlieu the Devas spread creation's sacrifice the Soul by 
them was offered up, spring was the sacrificial butter, 
summer the fuel, and autumn its oblation, the altar they 
sprmkled with the first showers from the clouds 

From the bogmiung was the Soul - mtness perpetual of 
the creative sacrifice wlierein partooh tJie Sadhyas beings 
celestial of the middle space ami Fastia excellent ones of 
regions high 

From this allfcacnficmg sacrifice the beasts were boiii - 
liorses and lane and goats and sheep, and the Vedas, like 
the body of Poesy - rituals, chants and metres, rhythm 
and haimony - arose, hlco many notes blown from a single 
reed 

Unto the sacred fire were offered all the world-, and fiom 
within the upward pomting flames arose the stable tj'p''s of 
genus and of species, the diverse forms of living beings - 
names, designations, appellation'* - and beasts of the forest, 
birds of the air, and tho«e (hat seek tJic shelter of the 'nlhgo, 
came forth and were 

Thus was the &oul m Nature’s bondage bound, bj seven 
cords encircled , and on life’s imicr altar glows tlie fire, with 
fuel thnee se\cn fed, ami through the ages, by the Deias' 
wish, tin sacred flamo of cosmic pacnfico burns on for 
ever, here within, like forest fire from gtncrntion unto gene- 
ration spreading 

And from that within the Soul which was the Highest 
was born the miglitj Gotl - shining, lesplenclcnt, and from 
His head rajs seven times pcacnty, like unto themselves 
— lustrous, ineffable - sliont forth 
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xn 

This Universe was, prior to all this, as if neither like Being 
nor like Non being, in tlie very beginning this cosmos as 
it were was, and was not, there was then only that Under’ 
standing, wliereupon it has been told us that there was at 
that time, or the timele^ period, neither the Existent nor 
the Non-existent, for Understanding seemingly was neither 
like Being nor hko Non bemg 

^ Tins Understanding, when evolved, desired to reveal itself, 
to reflect the supreme Source, its Highest Self, more hke 
what it was, more real, it was searchmg for a vehicle of 
expression, it persevered in that which was worthy of ita 
own reverence, it as‘!imiiate<l greatness and beauty, it then 
paw the thirty six thousand high spreadmg fires of ita own 
Self, composed of Understanding, constituted of Intellect, 
on Mind were they settled and by Thoughts were they built 
up, by Intellect they drew forth the cups filled with the 
waters of immortahty, by Intellect they chanted, by Intel* 
lect they recited; whatever is beautiful, whatever ought to 
be sacnficecl, all this is done mentally, os by thought done, 
on tho^e fires, made of Mind and constituted of Intellect 
whatever there is that living creatures here think withm 
their Understanding, it is thought with reference to those 
fires The immortal waters are estabh'ihed on the hearths 
of Mmd and built up, prayers and chants and hymns are 
to them recited So far was the evolution of the Undei 
standing, to that extent its creation, so great is Under 
standing - thirty six thousand Arl.a fires, each of them as 
mighty as that begmmngless altar fire was 

That Understanding evolved the Word, when the Word 
was evolved it desired to reveal itself, to reflect the supreme 
Source, its Highest Self, more hke what it was, more real, 
it was searclung for a vehicle of expre'^sion it persevered m 
tliat winch was worthy of its own reveience , it assimilated 
greatness and beauty, it then saw the thirty six thousand 
high spreading fires of its own Self, composed of Language, 
constituted of Speech, on Language were they settled and 
by Sound were they built up, and whatever men here uttei 
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bj Speech, nil uttered with letcrtucc to these fires B> 
Langiingc they dicn forth tlie cups, filled with the wnten# 
of immortality, by Voice they chanted, by Voice they recit 
etl, thc^ chint on these fires, tliej recite hjTuns to these 
fires So far was the ©solution of the Word, to tliat extent 
its creation bo great is the AVord - thirty sij, thousand Arl.(i 
fires, each of them as mightx as tint bcginninglc-s altar- 
fire w as 

The Woid evoKed Lift tJiat Life wiitn e\oKed denned 
to leveil itself to reflect the supreme Source it'- Highest 
Self, moie like wlnt it was more real it wa<« searching for 
a vehicle of < \pression it perBCvered in that which was 
worth} of its own revemice it assimilated greatness and 
beauty, it then saw the thuty six thousand high spreading 
fires of its own Self, composed of Life, constituted of Breath , 
on Life were they settled and by Life weie they built up, 
whatever beings here live with Life, they do bo ivitb refe 
rcnce to those fires, by Life they drew forth the cups filled 
with the waters of immortality, bj Life tiiey chanted, b\ 
Life they recited, the} chant on these fires, thovi’ccite hymns 
to these fires So fir traa the evolution of Life to that extent 
its creation , eo great is Life - thirty six thousand Aria fires, 
each of them as mighty as that beginnmgless altar fire was 

This Life cvolvixl Vision wlitn Vision was evolved it 
desired to reveal itself, to reflect the supreme Source, its 
Highest Self more liLc what it was more leal it was 
searching for a vehicle of expression it ptrsevered m that 
-Avbich was worthy of its own reverence, it as&imiKted great 
ness and beauty, it then saw the thirt} si\ thousand high 
spreading fires of its own Self, composed of Sight and con 
stitntcd of Seemg , on A^ision were the} settled and by Sight 
were they bmlt up, b} Vision the} drew forth the cups 
filled With the waters of immoitality, b} A^ision were the} 
inspired to chant, by Vision sveie the} moved to recite, 
whatever is beautiful, wliatever ought to be sacrificed was 
by Vision conceived , on those fires made of A^ision and con- 
stituted of Seemg, whatever there i<> that hvmg creature-' 
With their eyes behold - it is seen with reference to th0''0 
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firt& The immortal waters are established on the hearths 
of Vision and built up , prayere and chants and hymns to 
them aie recited So far was the evolution of Vision, to tlmt 
extent its creation so great is Vision - thirty six thousand 
Arl-a fire^, cacli as mighty as that beginningless altar 
fire Ains 

That Vision evolved Audition Audition when evolved 
desired to reveal itself, to reflect the supreme Source, its 
Highest Self, more liLowhatitnas, more real, itwas search- 
ing for a vehicle of expression, it perseveretl in that which 
was worthy of its own reverence it assimilated greatness 
and beaiitj , it then saw the thirty six thousand lugh spread 
ing fires of ita o^vn Self, composed of w hat was perceived 
in hearmg, constituted of that which was heard , on Hearing 
were they settled and by listening to the Voice m tlie silence 
of meditation were they built up, by lieanng the whispers 
of the Word they drew forth the cups filled Avith the waters 
of immortality, by means of the ear they heard chantings 
"by means of the ear thoj listened to recitations, wliatovcr 
IS heird as hannonj , whatever ought to be sacrificed, is bj 
Hearing perceived, on tliose fires made of the stuff of that 
which IS heard and constituted of that which is perceived 
by the ear whatever there is that bring creatures licar it 
IS heard with reference to those fires Tlic immortal waters 
are established on the Jicarths of Hearing and built up 
pmjers and chants and liymns arc to them recited so far 
was the evolution of Hearing, to that extent its creation, 
so great is Hcanng - tiurtj si\ thousand fires each 

ns mig!it\ ns that beginninglcss altar fire was 

That Htarmgeaolvctl Xanna -Moral Law, Entrgj, Vork, 
tins integrated and differentiated mto breath-currents, blood 
tirciilatioii and nerve UmcUons ui tins aggregate bj food 
noiinshetl , [for Karma remains unfulfilled and incomplct*’ 
without embodying itself in physiological \ntnhtj, and plij 
siological vitality caimot be without Narnia] That Karma 
when evolved, deairctl to reacal itself, to r.flcct the supreme 
Source, its Highest Self, more like what it was, more real, 
it was searching for a vehicle of expression it perstvered in 
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that which wa*^ -worthy of its own rcverenccj it asMimlatcd 
greatness and beauty, it then saw the thirty six thousand 
high spreading fires of its own Self, composed of Energy, 
constituted of Work on Karma were they settled and by 
Deeds were thej built up, bj Selfless Service did they draw 
forth the cups filled with the waters of immortahty bj 
Piactice they chanted by repeated Piactice they recited 
■whatever is beautiful is by Work brought foith whatever 
ought to be sacrificed by Performance is achieved on these 
fires made of Achievement and constituted of Domg what 
over there is that hvmg creatures by then Work accomphsb 

it IS aecomjh'^hcd with reference to those fires The ira 
mortal waters aie estabh^hetl on the hLarth** of great deeds 
and built up prayers and chants and hyrmi« to them are 
recited So far was the evolution of Karma to that extent 
Its creation <iO great is Karma ~ thirty si\ thousand Aria 
fires, each as mighty as that beginmnglebs altar fire was 

Tliat Karma evolved Heat - Heat ccitauilj is more phe 
nomenal than Karma, by work do they produce Heat and 
by frict/on do they landJe it This Heat, when evolved, 
desired to reveal itself to reflect the supreme Source, its 
Highest Self, moie bhewhatitwas more real, itwasseaich 
mg for a vehicl" of expression it persevered in that winch 
■was worthy of its own revcience it assimilated greatness 
and beauty, it then saw the thirty six thousand high spread 
mg fires of its o-wn Self, composed of Pire, constituted of 
Fire , on Heat w ere they settled and on Warmth bmlt up 
by Fervid Devotion did they draw forfli the cups filled -with 
the waters of immortality, by Flame they chanted, by Fire 
they recited , whatever is beautiful is by Light made beauti 
fill, whatever ou^ht to be saenfieed b,v Fire is sacrificed on 
those fires made of Heat constituted of Light whatever fires 
beings here do kmdle are kindled "with reference to those fires 

The immortal waters are cstabhshed on the hearths of 
Fire and built up, prayers and cliants and hymns to them 
are recited , so far was the evolution of Heat to that extent 
its cieation so great is Heat ~ thirty six thousand Aria 
fires, each as mighty as that beginningles«i altar fire was 
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Venlj these fires are 3aiowledge made, and all bemgs m 
all ages make them for him who knows this ~ even when 
he IB asleep , by knowledge only are indeed these fires (fire 
altars) raised for him ^ho knows this 
XIU 

Verily in the beginning this cosmos ivas Ether - nothing 
bnt an ocean of Ether - vast, limitless The waves of this 
ocean mused withm themselves “How can ne be reprodu- 
ced^” So they laboured and became heated, when thus 
the Ether uas surcharged mth heat an egg of golden hut 
came forth The Year indeed was not then bom - tins egg, 
shinmg hke gold, poi'^ed in the ethereal ^^ate^s remamed as 
long as the penod of a year 

At the end of the year the Well born One, breaking 
thiough the shell, came forth, thus it is that a woman, or 
a cow, or a mare, gives birth to a young one within a year, 
for the Well born One was brought forth m a year, there 
vas no place to stand on, only the egg, lustrously shming, 
remained poised in tlie ethereal wafers as long as the penod 
of a year 

Another yeai passed and the Well born One hsped his 
fiist -ftords, he muttered 'bhuh* - fins became the earth, 
he muttered ‘bhuiah' - from this evolved the atmo'ipJierc , 
he muttered *8iah’ - and from this arose yonder sky, thus 
it is that an infant hsps his first ivords at tho end of a year, 
for e\en so after a year did the Well bom One hsp 

liie Well born One spoke one syllabled and tno syllabled 
vonls, thi^ n child vhen fir;t lispmg utters one syllabled 
and tw o syllabled words Tlie five syllabled words evolved 
the five seasons -and thus there arc five seasons 

Another year passcfl and the Well bom Onero'soand stood 
on the^p worlds that vv ere produced , thus a child stands up 
after a year, for after a year did the Well bom One stand 
He was endowed with a span of life ns long as a thousand 
years, and lie saw the other shore of Ins own life, even as 
one standing by the river might *«ee m the far distance the 
opposite sihore 
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Indm said to his brothers, Agni and Soma, Our father, 
Praja'pah, has performed this wish fulfilling sacrifice for me 
- shall I perform it for you’” “Do so”, they said - so it 
uas done for them, after tho sacrifice u as overthej desired, 
“uc \Msh we Mere all things liert.” One of them became 
the Enjoycr (Subject), tho other became the Enjojctl (Ob 
jcet), Agnt btearne tho Enjojer, the Eater of food - and 
vcnly the Enj03cd and the Enjoycr food and the cater 
thereof arc all tlung-' licre 

Tlu-'*. five Devas performed that wisli fulfilling sacrifice, 
and for Mlmtcvcr uish thej performed it that mi**!! uas ful 
filled - icrilj, uljatcver nish one wishes tint wish becomes 
fulfilled Afttr sacrificing the Devos sau the East and made 
it tho Eastern quarter, as it now stands - that our front, 
tho East, so it IS that all animals move foru'ard, m front, 
for tho Devae made tliat tho front quarter 
The Devos sud, “Let us approacli it from here’ - and 
thej cmloved it with prowess, “we wish it to bo rcnllj seen 
by ns" thej said, and it b'*cimc the firmament 
Thej then discovered the South and made it the Southern 
quaiter - and it now is (he right, (ho South , thus it is that 
cows (DalsTitna) stand to the South of the altar and are 
driven up from tho South, for the Devos made that the 
South (Datslixna) 

“Let us approach it from here”, the Dexas said - and they 
made it into Space wish this Space to be seen by ns” 

they said and lol it Veame the atmosphere, for that is 
space - for as our earth is a place of rest so the atmosphere 
IS the resting place of yonder world, and whilst one stands 
on earth one docs not sec that space — thus people say 
“ponder world is unseen” 

The Devos then saw the Wbst and made it to sym&ohso 
Hope, thus it IS that people, after going to the East, attain 
their object and come back to the West, for the Devos made 
the West Hope “Let us approach it from here”, they said, 
and they made it to be Distmction 

“We wish this Distmction to be seen by us”, the Devos 
said and lo! it became the "oil, for the soil is the <50x11x6 of 
distinction brought about bj good luck, tlms it is that 
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the man ^tho gets most from the soil becomes most 
prosperous 

The Devas then saw the North and made it tlie waters 
■“Let us approach it from here” they said and they made 
it to symbolise the iforai Law, for the wafers are the Law 
of Truth, so it is that whenever those waters descend to 
this our world all conforms with the Law, and whenever 
there is dryness - then the strong victimise the weak for 
indeed the waters are the Law 

xrv 

In the beginnmg, this Cosmos was the Brahman It evol 
ved the Powers and having evolved them, It made them 
nse up to these spheres , Agnt - into this world , Vayu - mto 
the atmosphere and jSur»/a - into the sky And thcDeiYW, 
who are above these Powers of Nature, were made to rise 
up to the spheres winch are above the^, and mdecd, as 
those spheres and these powers are perceptible, so those 
spheres and those Devas are conceivable - mto which those 
Devas entered 

Afterwards Brahman ascended unto the rcgioiu> b-'yend 
There Brahman reflected, “How may I coiito down to those 
spheres - By the power of these two - Name and Form - 
he descended Wliatcvcr thing is known by sound has a name 
and the name shows the thing, and that thing which ls 
nameless is remembered bj its form, ‘ This is of such and 
such form” - people say, and this is form , and as far as the 
ilomain of Name and Porm extends, '=0 far is the extension 
of tills cosmos 

Tiicse, in truth, arc the dual powers, adjuncts of the 
Nameless and Formless Brahman, and, verily, I say unto 
thee, the knower of these two becomes of great power 

Tlie«c ts\o arc tlio two illusive manifestations of the Brah 
man, and indeed, the knower of these two mighty mam 
fcstations of the Brahman becomes himself as mighty Of 
these two - one is supenor to tito other, viz Form, and m 
truth, the understander of the supenor of the two becomes 
superior to him whom he de«ire^ to exceed in might and 
glorj 


TAT^WAJ^ AS A'f 
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In the first puiod the Powerb, the EnorgiC', the Devos 
^\e^c mortal and after they became infilled wtb and pervid- 
c<l bj the Brahman ~ thoj became immortal 

\\ 

lilt belf-exibteut One was concentrating his thoughts 
He reflected Verily, concentration, in self isolation from all 
other bemgs cannot be perpetual, therefore will I giro mj 
•'olf - mj own being - unto all other beings and also I will 
let all other beings gv\t thcmscUcs, their beings, up unto 
Me - unto mine omi soul Ami thus by giving up Himself 
unto ot Jiers ami letting others give thcmsch cs up imto Him, 
Ho succeeded in aceomphshing His greatness, His Kingship 
and His Ovcrlordship over all worlds, all beings and all 
thing" bo also elocs the Sacnficer by follow mg Him, become 
^at and imperial and Ixird 

XVI 

In the beginning Prajafalt alone was He willed, "Slay 
I live and reproduce” He thought and tlionght, He longed 
and longed, from Him, thus thinking, thus longmg, came 
forth t!ie triple sphere - the earth, the atmosphere and the 
firmament 

These worlds wore by Him heated and from them, thu'> 
warmed, is>ue<l tlirce rays of light Agm - earth fire, Vayu 
- the moving air, and Sttrya - the sun 

TJiese lights ho lighted further and from them issued fortli 
the threefold Vedi - from Agn\ tlio Rig Veda, from Vayu 
the Yajur Veda and from Surya the Sama Veda 

The Veda evolved three bglits - the Rig Veda evolred 
bhnh, the Yajur VecH evolved bkwah and the Saraa Veda 
evolved svaJi 

\vn 

Li the begimung all this was Asat - a dark tremorie"?. 
mass, as. yet \mdeveloped, undifferentiated, unformed, un 
named - like unto sometlimg which, as it were, did not 
exist It developed and differentiated and mtegrated It 
evolved sometlung like a germ or a seed or an embryo or 
an egg It lay for tlie period of a year It burst forth from. 
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witlun It became t^vo - the one half had the glow of gold 
and the other half had the *sliecn of ‘Silver 

That half which had the sheen of silvei evolved this 
earth, and that other half which had the glow of gold evolv- 
ed that firmament , the thick in<?ide envelope became swcUctl 
mto momitams, the thm mstdc membrane developed into 
the mists and fogs and clouds, the inner poriform vessels 
grew mto streams and nvers, and the fluid like substance 
transformed mto the mighty ocean 

Then what was brought fortli from it was flie sun, wlieii 
that shining lununarj on high was bom there aro^o a sound 

- hke that of a mighty acclamation , and all beings as if 
from slumber arose and all the wi‘»hcd for things of then 
life Tims it IS when the sun rises and sets shouts of apphust 
arise, all beings arise, aho all the washed for objects 

Ho who knows even this hght as that Light and adorts, 
for him arise shouts of applau‘‘e perpetually, yea perpotuoJlj 

•mn 

Brahmavadms enquire. Is Brahman the cause of the Uni 
verse ^ Is Brahman tlic final caii«c, or the material caiist 

- or IS the cosmos uncaused > Whence come wo’ Bemg 
born, what keeps us alive ’ And nftei death - whitlicr do 
we go ’ "Where do wt rest when this umverso is dissolved ’ 

O knowers of Brahman, by whom guided do we pass oin 
days ~ now with happiness, now without’ 

Shall wo regard Time, Nature, Necessity, Chance - or 
the Elements - or the Ego - as the Cause’ 

Neither of tliest alone could have produced the universi 

- nor can they all together be its cause, the Ego is not 
independent^ being, to the Law of Happiness and Sorrow 
subject 

Tlio seers, bj Yoga and deep meditation, have seen God 

- from "His Power ui=cparable, concealed m His own Ounas, 
alont and single, Ho guides all those causes - Time, Nature, 
Ego, and the rest 

On this Universe like a wheel, having one fcllj, tbret* 
hoops, sixteen extremities, fifty spokes twenty underspokes, 
SIX groups of eight, vcrilj on Tliat we -meditate 

s* 
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On one rope of manifold strands, three diverse paths, 
single Ulnsion, dually-determmed, venly on That we med 
itate 

On the nver with the five fold flow, rough and meandermg, 
with five sources and five fold waves of hfe, having the origin 
of five fold awareness, five eddies, five rapids of sorrow, 
fifty divergmg courses, five branches, venly on That we 
meditate 

In this great Brahma Wheel, the hfe of all beings, the end 
of all bemgs, the Swan wanders, thinking himself separate 
from the Inspirer, by love, realising oneness, he attams 
immortality 

But what la eung m the Veda is the Supreme Brahman, 
m That is the Trinity, that Highest Brahman is our sure 
haven - changeless, impensbable 

Knowmg the inside of This, the aspirers after Brahma 
devote themselves to Brahman, and being meiged in Brah 
mxm are liberated from the cycle of re birth 

The manifested and pensbable phenomena are interpene- 
trated by the unmamfested and impensbable noumenon - 
all this Isvara, the Lord, supports, the embodied Ego, not 
being independent, is m bondage, expenenemg and enjoying 
the fruits of his deeds, reahsing the Supreme Brahman, be 
from bondage is liberated y 

The ommscient Lord and the ignorant Ego - these two 
exist perpetually, one independent, the other not, and there 
exists Prahnit, hkewise perpetual, conjoming moral agents 
with the recompense of their actions, and beyond these — 
the Self, Eternal, conceived as the Vatversal, Impersonal, 
he is liberated who understands the Brahman as transcen- 
<lmg these three 

The changeful phenomena are called Pradhana, and the 
unchangmg Immortal removes the veil of nescience , one God 
alone rules Soul and Nature, wlien man meditates on Him, 
is united ivith Him and becomes one m Being with Him — 
tfien does tins universal Elusion disappear 
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xrs. 

Lustrous Brahman the germ from which this whole 
creation, the fixed and the movmg, lias evolved 
Awaking at the begmnmg of his day he fa<5hions this Um 
verse by means of Avxd^ (nescience) even the First Prm 
ciple, named MahaU the IVIagmBed One *- next speedily 
TJnderstandmg, vluch is discrete 

And conquermg here the shmmg Understanding, which 
wanders afar, walks on many paths and has the nature of 
will and he<ntation, evolve the seven mind bom ones 
Understanding, moved by the creative Will, works out 
the creation bj modifymg and transforming itself - thus 
U3 produced Ether, and sound is its quahty 
From Ether by modification and transformation e\olves 
Air, and touch is its quahty 

From Alt being modified and transformed evolves Light, 
who«e quahty is colour 

Light modiiywg it^self evolves Water, endowed with taste 
From Water evolves Earth, possessing smell 
Sucli is declared to be the creation of them all The qual 
ities of each earher named element enter mto eaeli of tht 
later named ones and whatever place m the sequence each 
occupies even so many quahties it is declared to posse'^s 
If someone perceiving a smell m water carelessly attribute 
smell to water he must know that smell belongs to earth 
alone and is adaentitioiis m water and in air 
Tho^e Atmans of seven clae«es viz Mahat, Ahamldra, and 
the five Tanmdiras, which po&sc«« various powers, were 
vevcra’ily incompetent to evolve bemgs wittiout iulH uniting 
them'^elves 

The great Atmans, uniting and mutually combmmg with 
each other, entered the organism - hence tlic wi«!e ‘:peak of 
Purusha 1 e ‘ he who lives in a city ’ (eoul) 

As a result of this penetration the body arises with a ‘^en 
«ible form, con'iistmg of eleven organs and five gro«s ele 
ments 
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ihe great elements enter K^ether with the Karman (merit 
rtua dement) talang with them all the elements That first 
Lord of creation enters the body m order to perform auster- 
ities - him wise men call Lord of created beings 

He mdeed creates the creatures, both the movable and 
the immovable, then that Brahma creates Devos, Btshis, 
Pxtris and men 

The world, rivers, oceans, the quarters, mountains, trees, 
men, Kvrmaras, RaLsasas, birds, tame and wild beasts, 
snakes, the changeless and the changmg, both the immo 
vable and the movable 

Wliatever principles of conduct and law of action they 
followed m a previous creation even that they follow in each 
suceeedmg creation , tlius they become mischievous or inno- 
cent, gentle or fierce, pious or smful, true or false, according 
to the disposition with which they were endowed when first 
created , hence each being chugs spontaneously to its own 
natural activity and that Imc of conduct alone pleases it. 


XX. 

He who was asleep awakes and after awaking evolves 
Mmd, which is both real and unreal 

hlmd, impelled by de'iire to create, performs the work of 
creation by modifying itself; thence Ether 13 produced - 
they declare that sound js tlie quahty of the latter 

But from Ether modifying itself springs the pure powerful 
Wind, the vehicle of all perfumes, that is held to pos‘!ess 
the quahty of touch 

Next from Wind modifying itself proceeds the bnUiant 
Light, which lUummes and dispels darkness ; this is declared 
to possess the quahty of colour 

And from Light modifying itself is produced Water, pos- 
sessing the quality of taste 

From Water - Earth, which has tlio quahty of smell 
Such IS the history of evolution in the beginning 
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XXI. 

Him who impels this (corporeal) self to action they call 
the Ksheirajna, the knower o£ the field ; hut him who does 
,the acts the wise name Bhutatman, the self evolved from 
the elements. 

Another internal self that is generated with all embodied 
-KsTietrafnas is 'called Jiva, through which the Kshdrajna 
becomes sensible of all pleasures and pain in successive 
births. 

Tlieso two - Mahan (the Great One) and Kshetrajna - 
who are closely united with the elements, pervade him who 
resides in the multiform created beings. 

From bis body innumerable forms go forth which con- 
.stantly impel the multiform creatures to action. 

' Another strong body, formed of particles of the five ele- 
ments and destined to suffer, is produced after death in the 
case of unrighteous men. ' 

IVlien the evildoers by means of that body have suffered, 
its constituent jvirts are united, each according to its clas-s, 
with those very elements from vhich they were taken. 

He having suffered for his faults, which are profluced by 
attachment to sensual objects and result in misery, ap- 
proaches free from stains those two ^L'ghty Ones. 

Those tao together examine \vithoat tiring the merit and 
the guilt of that individual soul, imited with winch it ob- 
•tains bliss or misery both in this world and tlie next. 

If the soul chiefly practise virtue, and vice in a small 
degree, it obtains bliss in heaven clothwl \rith fho'se very 
elements 

But if it chiefly cleave to vice and to virtue in a small 
degree, deserted by the elements, it suffers. 

The individual soul, having endured, again enters, free 
from taint, those very five elements, each in duo proportion. 

Let man, having recognised even by means of his intellect 
these tran«ltions of the individual soul, which depend on 
merit and demerit, always fix his heart on the acquisition 
of merit 
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xxn ' 

The Self alone is the jnultitnde of the D&vas, the Umverbe 
rests on the Self, for the Self produces the connection of 
these embodied spirits with actions 

Let him meditate on Ether as the space withm the heart, 
on air as touch , on the most excellent Light as the inner 
fire and sight , on Water as sap , on Earth as mass , on the 
moon as mmd, on the quarters of the horizon as hearing; 
on Vishnu as movement, on Hara as strength, on Agni as 
speech, on iltlra and on Prajapaii as other powers 

Let him know the Supreme Purusha to be the sovereign 
ruler of them all, smaller even than the smallest, bright 
like gold and perceptible by the mtellect m abstraction 
Some call him Agni, others Manu^ the Lord of creatures, 
others Indra, others Prana, and again others eternal Brah- 
man 

He pervades all created beings in the five forms and by 
means of birtli, growth and decay constantly make's tliem 
rerolvo like wheels of a chanot 
He who thus recogmses the Self through the Self in all 
created beings becomes equal mmded towards all and enters 
the highest state, Brahman 

XXIIl 

“In the beginning there was neither the Unreal northeReal 
Were there these spheres of light ’ Or the heavens beyond ’ 
What’ and by what enveloped ’ Wliere and for whoso en- 
joyment’ 

Was there the pnmal Etlier, tl»e souree and end of all that 
is - deep, infinite, immeasurable ’ 

There was neither death ilor aught deathless, nor darkness 
separate from light 

That One alone, unbreatbmg, lived, nith It the shadowy 
veil subsisted (not Being nor non Bemg), other than 
It there nothmg was 

Before the birth of all things this world lay sleeping m the 
womb of the Prime Cause, hke gloom in darkness 
hidden, 
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Each m the other merged, inseparate ab sea from sea, 
When by the potent majesty of Thought, pulsing with crea- 
tive purpose, 

This smgle, self poised Whole from out its shroud of nothing- 
ness broke forth 

Ere yet all This arose, together with the One was Love, 
And there lay floating an mchoate mass - the seed of hfe 
and matter - 

Remnant of by gone creation^i, of hopes deferred and ends 
unreahscd 

{In the hght of their wisdom, musing m their hearts, thus 
have the poets seen - loosmg tlie Real from its bond, 
the Unreal ) 

Out from them all shot scmtiUatmg Imes of rays, all sprea 
dmg, swift, hke cloud bom fierj flashes, 

Whither flamed they forth ’ Athwart, above, below ^ 

Some nero enjoyers, seed showerers 'ind reapers of the har 
vest, 

Some, of vast power and magnitude, fields of enjoyment, 
While some again the substance wore of sustenance, nour- 
ishing the Fathers and the gods 
3h order first evolved, and higher, ihost - Mese later formed 
and lower 

WIio then luiows m truth’ T\Tio here maj utter it’ 
Wlience streams Tins forth ’ This manifold of life and mind, 
of what composed ’ and whither moving’ 

The Devas by the Word made manifest, after this Bursting 
forth «shoiie into being , 

Who tlieii shall know whence Thi*? aiovc ’ 

T\Tiere had creation birth ’ Whether or no upheld ’ 
ff He uphofd it not - what mortal or immortaf can ^ 

He who IS its highest Scer, m the supreme space beyond 
as m the inmos.t heart of all, 

- Self lummous, its perfect Idfe and Joj and Essence - 
He surelj knows the W’bencc and whither of it all, 

If He know not - what mortal or immortal knows’” 

Tliesc cosmological tJicorica are taken from the Rig Veda, 
the Atharva Veda, the Brahmanas, the Smntis and the 
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Jlahabharata I give tliem bore to allow the coainological 
speculations of the carh Aryans and to point to the source 
whence lOipila ohtamctl his general doctrine of evolution 
from undifferentiated primordial matter Even his famous 
theory of the Ouna^ is to be found in tlie V«lns ^Ve irill 
now proceed to di«euss KapiKh feiching 

U 

Kapila s teaching*' on Natun ind Soul art known as 
Sdmlhya Darsana Tin San^-knt word Pralnh is usually 
translated as Nature it is sometimes renderi-d as Prime 
Agent or Procrcatna Tor understanding Kapila s system 
It IS useful to retain the San&krit terms for these philo 
Rophical terms can be explained m so manj words and 
sentences but it is almost impossible to find t)jt ir eqmralent 
synonyms in other languages In Sanskrit the synonyms of 
PrahnU urc Avyalda (the unmanifested) Pradkana (ht Pnn 
cipal - First Pnncipie) Dhtuva (changeless) etc Ifence 
Prahntt is not “Nature” in the sense of tlie ordered created 
cosmos nor is it the parent of Nature existmg prior to 
creation as Chaos, waiting to be moulded into the shape 
of the universe by the hand of the Deitj it is rather the 
principle, oi substance or conclusion at which we neces 
sanly arrive when wc reflect on the «ourcc or cause of the 
universe of mind and matter Such a principle can onlr 
be of the nature of an indetenninatc proposition - which 
can never be made explicit to our understanding by means 
of analogical or attributive phTaRc>^ or pictures Thus we 
cannot assert that the cause of the universe is matter or 
energy or mind, neither can ive say that is it someflung 
different from matter, energy and mind Hence Prahrxh 
IS called Avyalta -ihe TJnmamfested or the Undifferentiated 
There is, however another way of conceiving the character 
of Prahnh We can say that Praknlt is the state in w Inch 
all its constituent clen^cnH are m absolute cquihbnum 

Creation begins with the disturbance of tins eqmhbnnm 
for in the state of the manifestcjd imiverse one clement pre 
ponderates over another Sometimes moral forces prepon 
derate over matenal forces at other times the latter over 
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come the former. Hence we can imagine the pre-creative 
period as the period in which the moral, mental and physical 
forces were held together in perfect harmony, and Prakriii 
as the symbol of harmony. The root of the universe there- 
fore is perfect harmony. need not ask, what is the cause 
of Prahriti. It would, only lead to what is knomi in logic 
as a regressus in infinitum, were we to assume a cause of the 
ultimate cause of the universe, for tliis again, by parity of 
reasoning, would require another cause and so on without 
end. Prahriti is harmony or equilibriation of all elements 
and forces and thus is the ultimate cause of the universe. 

Prahriti is not creatwl by God. It is self-bom and self- 
existent. If we assume God to be the creator of Prahriti 
we cannot silence an objector who rai-ses the awkward 
question, why God createtl Prahriti and where the material 
of the universe came from. Nor is there any evidence for 
the esistenco of God nor any trustworthy witne-ss of his 
actually having created the universe. 

If God is perfect he can remain perfect for all eternity 
wthout ever feeling the desire to create a universe, for the 
desire to create is a limitation showing some ^vnnt or craving 
on the part of the Divine Creator; and if God is imperfect 
ho is incompetent to create, and an imperfect God is no 
God at all. , Thus tlie author of the Samhhya philosophy 
disposes of the theistic aigumonts of the universe. This 
docs not however amount to a denial of the existence of 
God. Wliat Kapila says is that all the arguments that have 
been advanced in favour of the existence of an Isvara cre- 
ating the universe and governing the affairs of mankind are 
found, wJien subjected to criticism, to be logically imsound. 

TIius, he says, we need not assume a just Lord if we 
a.ssiuue that by the operation of the impersonal law of Karma 
virtue is rewarded and vice punished. Again, ho says, people 
think of God as if he were an earthly Idng - only with 
qualities many times raagnifisd — but such a God would not 
satisfy the mind of a philosopher^. It may be .said that 
Prahriti has evolved out of ‘nothing* or Asat; thi.s is the 
favourite argument of the Buddliists, though the attempt 
to conceive of the tmiverse nst having its origin in a blank 
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nothing IS as old ns the Veda To this argument Kapila’s 
answer is the well IniowTi ex mhtlo nihil fit A cause which 
does not e'^ist cannot produce an effect It is impossible 
that out of non entity a thing should arise, for the characters 
of the cause pass on to the effect produced , thus if the cause 
of the world be nothing the world which is the effect will 
also bo nothing - non existent - which is contrary to ex- 
perience Tlio fundamental principle of the SamUiya philo- 
sopliy IS that only the wal can produce the real, that which 
is in Prdknli - i e in tJie pre Nature state - in a latent 
form, becomes the cosmos Tlie imphcit fact becomes ex- 
plicit phenomena Hence it cannot be said that out of 
nothing something can arise Thus agam, when this real 
objective universe is dissolved it will not pass out of existence 
but will remain in tlic whole - in the original Prahriti - 
like discord merged in harmony 
Can wo bay that the ultimate cause of the universe is 
real ^ Wiiat we call the actual world is only an appearance, 
having no substantial existence, for we cannot tnist our senseb 
- our five sensed organism may take iJlu'^ory shapes to be 
real A girl may see a ghost m a dark room and may even 
feel Its sharp teeth gripping her throat, but her mother, 
whom wo shall suppose to be a sensible woman, regards 
the whole affair as a mere hallucination, due to a too gen- 
erous helping of Christmas pudding So what wfe call sohd 
matter may be after aU an illusion Tbis is the Vedantm’s 
argument Kapila answers this argument by saymg that 
an illusion is short lived, very hLely to be corrected by 
actual observation An illusion is never universal All man- 
kind believes the world to be real If all were illusion then 
we should not have any idea of reality at all Moreover no 
•SiSfS -ixia dsgw JA\? oiWias?J 

cannot produce the real and the real cannot produce the 
unreal Hence, Prakriti being real the world is also real 
All these are rival theories formulated by tbmkers as sub 
stitutes for Prahrtti All schools differ as to what constitutes 
the true function of cause and its relation to effect Thus 
the Buddhists thmk that the existent emanates from the 
non existent, the Naiyayikas believe that the as yet non- 
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existent IS produced from the existent, the Vedantins con 
sidcr that all effects are illusory but are exhalations or pro 
jections of the existent, although the objects thus projected 
bv the existent are unreal, and the Samkhyas say that the 
existent is caused bj the existent, that cause and effect 
are identical and that the effect does not exist distinct from 
the cause For instance a piece of cloth is not sometlung 
existing distinct from the threads, for the threads constitute 
the material cause of tlie cloth Wlierc this identity is not 
found there wc do not discover anj relation of cause and 
effect , c g n knife is separate from a book, for the one is not 
produced from the otlier - therefore their attributes are 
different 

The relation bctuxjcn cause and effect is beautifully lUii 
strated in the SamUiya Daryma by the example of the 
tortoise TIic tortoise is not native to Sweden but m India 
it 19 famiUar to everyone and Indian teachers frequently 
use It as an illustration of ptulo'opbical and ethical truths 
As the tortoise can withdraw its hmbs from sight and hide 
them within its shell and can put them forth agam so that 
they become visible - so effects when they come forth and 
can be seen are said in popular phraseology to be prodttced^ 
and when they are drawn m and rcraam as it were latent 
they arc said to bo destroyed Broperly speaking it is the 
real that at one moment is the cause and at another moment 
becomes the effect Hence, say the Samkhyas, there is no 
such tlung as the production of the non existent or the 
destruction of the existent Thus, by inference, from the 
existence of the effect we amve at the existence of the cau«e 
VIZ Praknti 

Tlie cosmos is a manifestation of Prakrtti Jnst as oil 
IS hidden in the oUve, milk m the cow, a statue m the block 
of marble, so this our imiver«c of «5pace and time, of stars 
and nebula, of life and motion, remams hidden m PrdknU 
“Why is, this evolution and devolution ’ Is Pralcrih conscious 
or IS she a mere automaton^ Kapda says that Prahrth 
and her manifestation, this umverse, are imconscious and 
blind Nature is «oulle^ But if Nature be unmtelhgent, 
devoid of sensibihty, how can we explam her multitudmous 
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actiFitits ^ To this it i*’ answered tliat PraJcriti acts for 
the sake of Punisha or the soul Nature is unselfish Our 
sufferings, our joys, our thouglits and feelings arc mere 
Prakntt made pictures presented before the eye of the soul 

Wlien man thmL‘; or uilLs or acts it is Prakrtti who is 
thinking, willing and acting - not the true man The func- 
tion of Prakrxh is two fold to amuse and to make perfect 
the soul who looks on at her Yet she docs not con&ciou‘!l3 
pursue htr aim just as milk from tlie cow nourishes the 
caff without knowing it Nature helps the embodied soui 
to hve and to win its fn^-dom witiiout herstlf being awnre 
of it As an actress on the stage “iings and dances and nftei 
satisfying the audience disappears from before the foothghts 
- so Pralrtix after displijung the wonders of the imiversc 
before the tycs of the Purusha tnal cs her exit 

In countless wajs scifiess Natme serves and comforts 
md enhghteus man, who, contrary to our expectation, does 
nothing to repaj hci perpetual landness When the soul 
after Uvmg a life m touch with Nature, after enjoymg all 
hles«mgs here below, discovers its own true spiritual ex 
istenct and longs for tlie state of liberation which is its own, 
then land Prahnli steps m and watli her owm hand breaks 
the chains that bind the soul to its •state of mi'^iry and pam 
Prakrxli is hi e the woman m tlie fairytale who fed and 
housed and lo>td the wanderuig lYince who had lost his 
way in tJic forest, and then led lum back, till to his ovei 
whelming joj be found himself within the boundaries of 
Ills own kingdom again Tfius does Nature work for the 
emancipation of the imprisoned •’oui When one soul is 
liberated she serves another and thus for ever she is busy, 
helping PuTuslias to win their freedom She is not endowed 
with the capacity to work for her own ends WTiy does 
the sprmg smde and the riVer flow and the sun pour down 
its golden hght ^ Spring does not gam anytlmig by smihng, 
nor the river by flowing nor tlie sun by ’showering hght 
upon our earth 

The inanimate exists for the animate and both animate and 
inanimate exist for the soul Changes m the physical order 
are reflected in the mental order and the hmitations imposed 
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by the foimtr upon tlic lattci constitute wliat is called the 
pain of mundine existence In seven different wayj» does 
the mind feel the pressure of circumstances These seven 
bonds of Nature arc the &c\cn quabties of our ethico 
psjchieal constitution Thej are 

(1) Dharma, the moral 

(2) Adhanna the non moral istnse, 

(3) Vaxngyay di'5in!cres.ttdn"*-si, 

(4) Avaxragya non disintcrest*'dnes>>, 

( i) Aisvarya, supernormal powers, 

(G) Anatsi'arya uant of supernormal powers, 

(7) Ajmm ignorance of both the Self and TrahnU 
Natui-e binds and restricts herself by means of chains and 
limitation's foigwl in hei own workshop, for these seven 
qualities an phenomenal attributes of Nature which we 
imagine - and wTongly imagine >- to be part aud parcel of 
our supreme aud deeper spiritual self Tliero is yet another 
quabtt or power in Nature ealleil Jnana, or true know 
ledge, and bj this «hc effects the release of the embodied 
soul As the larva of tlie boinb^cidc moth spins the cocoon 
in which it imprisons itself so Praknh fetters herself with 
iiet owm chains, that which is bound is caUed the embodied 
igo and the chains are th© seven above mentioned quahhe'> 
of man & litad and heart 


(Procrcfttrix) Pro lyUt PvTu ^ha ( soul) 

, I 

2 ilahat (tbo tunrersal Understanding) 

I 


I 

4 Tanmitrai 
(subtiln elements) 
1 Sound 
Touch 


3 Ahamlara (subject ego) 


I 

5 Indnyai (senses) 
Seasory 

1 Hearing 

2 Touch 


3 Colour and Foiiu 3 Sight 


Savour 

Odour 


6 Empirical nimd 7 


4 Taste 

0 Smell 
Mah bhuta-s 

1 Ether 

2 Air ^s) 

3 Heat Lagbt 

4 Water (liquid) 

5 Earth (solid) 


Motor 

1 Speech 

2 Grasping 

3 Locomotive 

4 Secretory 

5 Generating 
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The aboTC table illustrates the process of cosraogenesis 
PraJcrit%, acting under the transcendental influence of Pu 
Tuska, or spirit, evolves Mahat or the Great Principle 
Another name for Mahat is Buddki - the determinative 
intellect TJic question may be asked, how from the nebulous 
Avyalta docs the first universal intellect ari'^e ^ We must 
remember that the pro Nature state is the state of the 
equipoise of the three constituent factors of Sattva i?o;as 
and I'amoa 1 e the potential ethical, energising and material 
elements respectively The influence which the Purusha 
e'^erciscs la neither mental nor mechamcal , it is not mental 
because neither Purtisfia nor Prabrtti is conscious that each 
IS influencing the other , it is not mechanical because Purusha 
IS non material and Pralrtlt is non dynamic Hence we may 
characterise this influence - the result of which is the be 
ginning of evolution - as transcendental and as sut genens 

No sooner is this equilibnura dtsturbed than tbo Sattva 
element of Prahtti is loosened, so to speak, and through ab 
sorbing the emanations of the Pure Spmt is instantly trans 
formed into the Mahat or the Universal Intellect It is 
called Great and Universal because it is indeterminable, 
illimitable, simple, pure, all pervading Physically we can 
understand it as the counterpart of Light, mentally as the 
counterpart of Knowledge, morally as the counterpart of 
Right, and lEsthetically as the coiuiterpart of the Beautiful 
In fact Mahat represents the ideal of absolute value, guided 
by which we judge of the standards of Truth, 'Duty and 
Beauty in Logic, Morals and Art In the determination of 
such standards we are always mtmtively inspired by an 
Impersonal Ideal which stands at the back of our brain, 
beyond the sky, above the most distant stars Thu'^ Btiddkt 
JOT Jlthho* .is ihe jif Praknb. Aivd Parasha Aud since 

the child inherits the quabties of both parents it ha*? co'^mic 
aswellasa cosmic aspects Itsa cosmic aspects,reflectmgthe 
divine quahties of the attnbuteless Purusha, are four fold viz 

(1) Dharma, righteousness virtue, justice, temperance, 
goodness etc 

(2) Jnana, Icnowledge, (a) theoretical wisdom, which is 
contained in the Veda and m the sciences which give jUS 
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xinivu'^al truths about the fixed and unalterable relations 
of tilings in the universe of matter and spirit (b) philosophi- 
eal vosclom, Mhich gives us the means of liberation from the 
bondage of Prdlnii 

(3) Vaxragycty the habit of lookmg at all things mundane 
from an impersonal point of view, thus paving the way to 
disinterestedness, dispassionateness - which is a prime con- 
dition of emancipation Tins quahty of Vairdgya, enables 
us to withstand the contrarieties of phj'sicil nature, for bj 
eultivating dispassionateness the tiue tbmker withdiaws him 
self from the cucle of what is accidental and personal and 
fixes las attention on the essential and the impersonal The 
Stoic philosophers of Greece understood the value of dis- 
passionateness 

(4) Aisvarya, supernormal powers By practismg the 
eightfold Yoga, the Yogm develops wonderful psychic powers 
All Indian Yogms try to develop such occult and psychic 
•faculties Tlie authoi of the Alanthtyya Suita states 
Atsvarya m lucid words 

“If a Bhih^hu should desire thus ‘Let me develop those 
■superhuman pow era, let me, bemg one person only become 
manj individuals, let mo after becoming many individuals 
return to the state of one person, let mo become visible, 
become invisible to tliO‘»c near mo, pass ca'^ily tlirough walls, 
forts, or mountams as if through air, let me as naturally 
jsmL and rise ui the ground as if m river water, let me waK 
on the surface of the sea as if on the firm earth, let me fly 
through the air like an eagle, let mo touch with my hands 
•the stars, the moon and tlfc sxm, vast and fai away though 
they be, and let me rise even in this embodied state even up 
-to the world of Brahma' ~ then he must bo perfect in con 
duct, he mu5.t subdue his thoughts, quiet his emotions, 
practise industriously Saniadhh attain intuition and live m 
lonely places 

If a Bhtlshu should wish ‘Let me hear even with mj 
own ears, clearly surpassing those of men, voices and sounds 
of the heavenly Deias, and men far and near’ - then he 
jought to be perfect in conduct 

If a Binkshu should ivish *1/61 me by mj own nimd read 


TATTWAJNAlfiir 
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the thoughts find motives of others, let me dl''CO^(^ a pas- 
sionate nund to be passionate, let me discover a lumd free 
from prejudice to be free from piejudice, let mo discover 
a mind full of hatred to be full of hatred, let me discover 
a mind free from hatred to be free from hatred, let me dis- 
cover a lustful mind to be lustful, let mo di'^covei a mind 
free from lust to be free from lust, let me discover a com- 
posed mind to be composed, let me discover an exalted mind 
to be exalted, let me discovci a pettj mind to be pettv, 
lot me discover a liberated mind to be liberated, let me dis- 
cover a mind m bondage to be a mind m bondage - then 
let- Inm be perfect in conduct peifect m conforming to tlie 
\v ords of Ins Guru 

If a BhiLshu should \vi«h Let mo recall manj previous 
births e g one birth, two births, three births - one hundred 
thousand births, many dissolutions of the world, many re- 
constructions of the universe - 1 was a son of such and sucli 
a father, I lived m such and such a country, I had such 
and such a name, I belonged to sucli and such a casfo and 
family, I adopted such and such a profession, I enjoyed such 
happiness, experienced such disappointments, hvctl for so 
many yeai-s , then I died and was bom again m such a viUige 
or tovm, there also I had such and such a name, profes- 
sion etc , then I died and was born igain ’ If a B?itlskt£ 
wi-ahes to know tliesc let him be perfect m conduct and 
follow the teaclnngs of Ins Master 

If a Bhitshu should wi^^h ‘Let me with a oleai vision, 
surpassing tliat of mortals, see creatures as tlicy pass from 
one life into another to be born In a new form of existence, 
let me f>ee tJie vulgar and the noble, the beautiful and the 
deformed, those dwelling on a highei plane, those dwelhng 
on a lower plane and eating the frmts of their deeds, so that 
I may know that these creatures, having done wrong things 
with their body, with then speech, with then mind, slandei- 
ing great men, wrong in their views, imbibing sm, being 
urged by unsound doctrines, have come after death to a place 
of chastisement, a place of expiation, or again that these 
other creatures, having done righteous deeds with their body, 
having spoken true and sweet woids with their tongue. 
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liaving thouglit ennobling thoughts with tlieir mmdj ab 
stninmg from sinntlcnng great men, just and light m then 
views, acquiring \ irtuc through knowledge of what is right -• 
have airived after death at a place of happiness, the celestial 
abode Then Jet me ‘see how from one hfe of happmess to 
another Hvich beings pass, through tlie result of their lives 
on earth’ - then lie must be perfect m conduct 
If a Bhtlshu wishes ‘Let me through washing my guilt 
and on or and sin, m this present hfe and in my own person 
attain to perfect holiness, to perfect wisdom, to perfect free- 
dom’ - then ho must be perfect in following the w ords of the 
"Master, ho must control his feelings, practise Yoga, develop 
intuition and dwell alone m a solitary place ” 

These supenor powers art callctl Aisvaryas and art aspects 
of MaJiat The cosmic aspects of Mahat are the opposites 
of these four superior powois viz 

(5) Adhartna, vice, uniightcou&ncss, injustice, intem- 

perance, Ignoble conduct etc 

(6) Ajnana, ignornnce, stupnlity, dullness etc 

(7) Avaxrdgya, passion, worJdhness 

(8) Anatavarya, weakness or powcrlessness 
Perhaps these latter four - the negation of the first four 

- arc the contributions of PraknU proper, though after 
Purusha has approached Prahnti the reproductions become 
complex, hke chemical compounds, and the respective chai- 
actcnstics of Pumalia and Prabntx are no longer distin- 
guishable (1), (2), (3), and (4) are the Sdttuo manifestations 
wliile (5), (G), (7) and (8) are the Tamasio manifestations of 
hlaliat Tlie practice of Pharma or "righteousness” leads the 
soul upward, the cultivation of Jndna opens the door to 
liberation, the striving after Fatraffya or “dismterestedness” 
isolates the soul from tho domam of Nature, and tJie de- 
velopment of Aisiarya or "supenor powers” confers mastery 
or sovereignty over physical and psyclucal nature 

MaJiat then is the totahty of intellects viewed as an um- 
tary substance Here tlie question arises, are we to take 
MaJiat as the first intellectual phase of cosmic development 
or in a purely psychological sense ^ European wTiters have 

9* 
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understood Mahat m a cosimc sense, wMe Indian commen 
tutors have taken it to mean Miyavasaya. i e dclermma 
tion of a thing through tho knonlcdgo of its true character 
by the mteUcot In nU perceptual ns weU as “nceptii 1 
knoivlcdgc, tlic certainty or conviction comes.from mtcnect 
Tor instance in the proposition “Cogito ergo sum I hmk 
therefore I exist' , the conviction or certainty of the soul 
ILteiice arises from thinlmig l e from kiioivledge ivliicl. 

„ tho fimction of the understanding If there uere no under 
staiidmg there iioiild arise no conviction of tho existence 

'’'Th!s"undei-staiidmg (Mahat) the function of which is to 
deteuiune. to convmcc, to assure, is itscU iiidetcrnmnblc, 
and prior, loglcnUj speatong, to the mterential process iihicli 
voids the eonviotion of, primarily, seU existeiice and seeon 
Lrily world-existence 'Hius wo see how Mahal can b- under 
toed m the senao m which Indian commentators have taken 
t:s tntcllcct in Its aspect of totahty , as t c 

mnt/srifll cause of the conviction of « 5 elf existence as the 
material certitude and as the common 

or^ess of -a^ntity This is 

the ^chological or epistemological iiiterpretation of Mahat 
Such mtcrpmtation however ^es not preclude the po^ 
hihta of our viewmg the Great Ihaneiple as a phase of eosm c 
dtdopment for the original mass eaUed reaUy 

neither static nor dynamic, neither hvmg nor dead but orij 
a state of harmony between the three Ghmos, likewise the 
issiune of Mahat from Ftah-nh is neither a growth nor a pro 
ductio°n, in the same sense as the tree growing out of the 
seed or tho offspring issiuog from the body of the paren . 
It 13 not something Uie growth of which imphes a sphttmg 
up of one object into two membem, occupying two points 
in space and spread over two moments of time, but a mere 
Galhsom 1 e stress or stram or tension m the primitive 
vrwniiTnfiisind mth the evolution of a coherent prm 
“pfe,XnaUo« ^yaaiim mahan vradurbabhuta ha This 
^ 1 cihistiinee 11 ever developing within tho boboni of 

?roIvS"her lo mg anytlimg. the Mahat neither 
tnnsoends nor exhausts the content of Prahr,h m any way 
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*- IS a ord gives nse to many •suggestions or a tone develops 
manj overtones or one whole evolves, many particulars and 
varieties ^^^thout the character of word or tone or integral 
V hole being lost 

Mahai or the Great Understanding is thus the manifesta 
tion of a new potential from the integral whole of Praknti 
The next stadium in this gencs»is is called Ahanikara, or 
individuah ed self sense, the concretising of the impersonal 
into the personal the narroiving of the imiversal into tlie 
individual, the becoming of tho total as the single As, in 
reahty, the universal cannot become the individual, the “all” 
cannot be identical with “any’, the transition from the 
Maliat to AltarnKara is onlj conventional or abhiman, i e 
imaginary, a mere assumption, for the \erj notion of parti 
culars or species or individuals is the result of the process 
of ab-straction It is tlic universal that actuallj exists, the 
idea of tho individual is of our own making Hence the 
“mdmdnal” is the result of false conception, wrong judg 
ment, artificial thought 

Nevertheless the notion of AhamKara - flic consoiousnes'. 
of “I' , which issue> foctli in “I do” - is shared by all things , 
the discrete sense is tlie life contunung and hfo*conserving 
material supplied by Nature herself • Pralriti protects each 
individual through tins scn«e of indmduabty AltximKara 
manifests itself m two way^, c g wlien a man says he is 
strong or he is lU or he is Swedish he is imaging to himself 
the qualities of his physiological constitution and super 
posing them upon Ins ego, which he assumes to be located 
within bis liesrt or brain Agam when a man saja he is. 
unhappy because Sweden maj be attacked bj RusMa he i*. 
imaging the picture of warfare and supposing himself to be 
a sufferer from the consequences of a future invasion Such 
tlioughts 01 feelings are unreal mere fancies because the 
sold IS immaterial and flie quahtxes or forces of matter cannot 
in any way affect or change the eternally joyoii'* and fre** 
nature of the soul 

Ahamlara ha** manj other aspect's Wlien a man does 
noble deeds he is inspired bj Sattiic Ahamhara, and wlien 
he does, evil deed*? he is po*’'es«ed by Tamosic Ahamkixra 
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The force of the conviction *T am a good man”i or “I am 
a clergyman”, or “I am n sinner*’ arises from the deep sub 
conscious region of Mahal The difference between Mahal 
and Aharrikara is just the difference between assurance and 
the object of assurance The “ego” or “I” is the object of 
conviction and Mahal is conviction itself , Mahal is judgment 
and Ahamkara is the subject of judgment 

That power by which each thing m Nature feeh its separ 
ateness fiom all othei things and strives to assert itself 
against others is called elemental Aharrikara Water is separ 
ate from air and air is 'separate from ether Each tree and 
animal l^ separate fiom all other trees and animals each 
lives its own hfe and tries to pieserve the sanctity of its 
own against all aggressors In the mattci of furthering its 
own interests the meanest worm is as wise and as 7ealous 
<as the most ambitious long on earth Tins elemental Aham 
kara is the peipstual fountain which feeds the c®lls and 
vessels of the ammal organism All the Indden deeds that 
men do secretly m the dark, unknowai to their friends and 
enemies proceed from the elemental AhamXara m the sub 
consciousness Sometimes we become mstriimcnts of good 
or evil quite unconsciously, owing to the operation of what 
is called m the Samhhya Sastra Sannmana and Ntranvniana 
Ahamkara 

Ahamkara, therefore, is a co>imc phenonieaou, it is the 
real creator of our body as well as of our fate and lienee it 
IS identical ivith the will to live, wall to do, will to change 
wall to belicrt, wall to create, will to loie and will to power 

Tlie manifestation of Ahamiara from the Mnhat is tin 
most important stage in the historj of cosmic growtli It 
IS the point from which two divergent streams branch off 
jn opposite directions AH those feelings, thoughts and per 
ceptions which we group together imder the comprehensive 
heading of the “ego”, the “I”, the “person” or the “ni 
dividual' art one aspect of Ahamkara, while tliosc extra 
mental cau«es of our knowledge derived from our sonst** 
winch wo suppose to come from matter, world or space, 
represent the obverse a'^pret of Ahamkara and come under 
the term “non-ego” It should be clcnrlj understood that 
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Ainia - ‘spirit’ or ‘soul’ - is not a product or manifestation 
of Praknti and that ^ihat we call the personal ego is not 
identical inth tlie spirit or soul In the Samthya philosophy 
the word Purv^lia is used for the Pure Spint, wlulo Akam 
Xara i* used for the individual-conditioned, personal ego, 
which lu a manifestation of Mahat 

Thi5> personal ego viewed as an active agent of moral as 
well as of immoral and immoral actions is called Karma 
■otman or the active self As action is never unproductive 
-of consequences and as such consequences liave a tendency 
to matenahse according to a definite plan present in the 
mind of th*e actor and as, fm-ther, the personal ego is the 
-storehouse of motive's winch generate action, Ahaiiilara, the 
individual ego, is reprcsentc<l m Samlhya philosophy as the 
cause of the evolution of the essence or fine constituents of 
the p-sjeho physical world system It may at first appear 
Martling that tlie “ego” or “I” which is so evidently at the 
inerej of the fierce forces of Nature - such as gravitation, 
disease, pohtical catastrophes - should be considered as the 
■creator or even the shaper or moulder of tliose wide rangmg 
elements of the imiversc It would however appear to be 
tilt most sound philosophical view if we banish from our 
mmd, once for all, the popuLai, mythological dogmas of 
creation which figure «o largely m our grandmothers’ tales 
and in the eloquent oxlioi tations of those worthy persons 
whose chief dehgbt consists m appeahng, not to the reason, 
but to those blmd and unstable sides of the human mind 
— creduhty and fear 

Is it not tnie that fself-consciou-ness, or the consciousness 
“I am alive”, “I exist”, is the cause of the consciousness 
“I have a body”, “I have ey^s, ears etc Further is it 
not true that the consciousness of my possessing senses such 
as sight, hearmg etc as well as organs of action such as 
liand«i, feet etc is the cause of the coiwciousne^s “the mate 
rial world has been evolved from the ultimate chemical ele 
mentft such as oxygen etc ” Li other words the gross world 
of hght, earth, water etc must haae been caused by fine 
subtile atoms or electrons oretherr and thi* loiowledge could 
not ha\e come to us unle^'swc had had the power of ob^erv- 
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jng them as ell as of verifying them by actual experiments. 
Hence it is not unreasonable to say that the consciousness^ 
of tlie ego IS the cause of the consciousness of the senses ot 
perception and the senses of Icnowledge, and “stnse-con- 
sciousness”, or the consciousness of having sen«:es, is the 
cause of tlie consciousness of the existence of the constituent 
elements of physical natmt; This statement is to be under- 
stood in an epi'Jtemological sense the ordei of loiowledge 
yields us the order of objects Hence, vnthout the knowledge 
of objects, objects are not to be mferred as existmg So long 
as I am aware of my body and of the world the body and 
the world will Jiave objective reahty for my ego But are- 
we then to infer that if I am not aware of my body oi o£ 
the world the body and the world do not exist’ To this 
question we reply that “objectivit j ” and “reality* are un- 
meaning words, they only convey meaning when tlioughl 
of in lelation to a rational, sensible, conscious being A thing 
18 real not on, its own account but because it is m the mind 
of some thmlang being Hcncc a thing can exist only wlieii 
it IS m the consciousness of man or of God A painter con- 
sciously paints a picture Is the picture annihilated when 
the painter i-> absent from his studio, or asleep, oi dead, or 
for all eternity released from the state of conditioned ex- 
istence ’ No, the painted picture exists even when the paint- 
er 13 appaicutly not observing it, for when the painter is 
aw ay, or assleep, his subconscioiw ego is aware of tJic pictme, 
and when ho is dead Ins friends who aio sfill on ^his plane 
are conscious of it His spirit also eamos within its Vosana, 
or subliminal memory, the form of the picture, and when 
,lie IS emancipated from the round of re birth the idea of tJi« 
picture remains m the consciousness of those still living and 
toiling on our sublunary pihnet* And* even if no mortaf or 
immortal is conscious of the picture the Deity, wlio represents 
the totality of hmitcd conscious being-?, romembtrs it as part 
of tile cosmos, m Him, who never forgets, rcahtj is only 
a projection of His thoughts Thus we see that lealitj is the 
converse of experience Cause and effect are two tcmis in- 
dicating the two ends of the pole of consciou^'ncss - the one 
cannot exist without the other, for the pole js uiutarj and 
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single Although Ahamlara in the can>e of the evolution of 
body and ivorld the pby«5ieal reality of matter is not denied 
Nothing that evokes a response from consciousness is ex 
chided from this system J«st as the world, which we per 
ceive, IS considered real, so the super world, which we con- 
ceivc, i-N al«.o considered real 
JYom these ob ervations it is dear that AJiamLara is to 
be viewed first as an entity i c as a real substance, and 
secondly as a function As a real cosmic substance it gives 
nse to the Tanmairas or subtile elements or fine matter - 
the causal principles of the norld , as a frraction it is psycho 
logical, producing the feeling of or “ego" In the same 
way we have to understand that at the beginnmg of evolu 
tion the Great Understandmg or Mahoi had a substantial 
aspect and a functional aspect, out of the former arose the 
substantial or objective aspect of JJiamLara and out of the 
latter gren the subjective or psychological aspect of the ego 
How Pralnh gives nse to Mahat and MaJiat to AhamVira 
IS well lUubtratod by the bamboo grass or reed In the 
bamboo there are jomts or knot®, the first joint may be 
regarded as the condition of the appearance of the second 
jomt, the second of the third aud so on Simihrl} Mahat 
IS the condition of the appearance of AhnmkaTa and AJiam 
lara of the Tanmairas But just as there is an mvi'^ible 
pruicjplc of hfc and development, absolutely basal and fun 
daracntal by the force of which the bamboo growt so Pra 
kr%t% IS the root cause, the impcr&onal Power behind and 
beyond, withm and without of Mahat and Ahamlara Thus 
though tilt bamboo as a material e&ct withers and ceases 
to hve, its substance, the corresponding idea remams m 
Praknh To return to our illustration of the painter and 
lus picture - when the pamter goes to heaven or is emanci 
pated for ever, the substance of his imagination, or that 
faculty which out of its own nature projected the picture, 
remams m its completenes> in Pruinh while the form of 
the picture hres in the mind of those who survive him or 
in the memory of Htranyagarbha — the All Life - in whom 
the universe exists hke a golden egg 

One very interesting question may be touched upon heic 
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This Morld as wc see it is a world of individuals, Natiue, as 
ta whole, IS universal The question may be asked whether 
after the destruction of tlic individual - i e after the mater- 
ial organism, the f^ame^vo^l£, is dissolved thiough the agency 
of death - we are to suppose that the organism has gone 
back to the original Nature as so many indistmguishable 
atoms, or that the ethereal comiterpart of the fiamework 
lemaiiis as individual and ultimately, according to a natural 
law again matenahaes in flesh and blood on oui earth In 
other words what happens to the bodies of the Rishis, of 
Kapila, of Plato, oi of such women as Vak oi Sita or Helen 
or Cleopatra ^ We know that the piiy&ical bodies have bene 
reduced to the elements of Nature - to eaith an, fire, water 
and ether - yet are wc not encouraged to imagine tliat there 
IS an impcrishabk individual PraLnti as well as an impc 
nshable universal Prakrih > 

In the hidden recesses of tlic vast imivusc thuc are these 
individual Prakritis, these coimtorpaits of AhaniKara, these 
doubles of men and women, whoso bodies have fallen like 
autumn leaves on our earth and liave been concealed from 
our sight by the snows of winter Nature never wastes any- 
thing The brains uluch produced the Pamayan and the 
Iliad, the fingers which built the Taj Mahal and the Pyra- 
mids, the eyes which bewitched the heart of Antony, the 
tongue which uttered “let there be no Alps’* - those and the 
ethereal essence of these are stowed away m the great stoic 
house of Natm-e It took long long days for Natuie to pro 
duco such fine ncives as tliosc of a Ramaknshna or of the 
Buddha, and if tlic whole of Nature is immortal must not 
her parte, the bodies —hands, brains, eyes, ears - be also im 
mortal ^ Do wc not often sec featiucs which remmd u» of 
the classical statues in our museums - of Julius Ciesar, 
Alexander, Eiuipides, Sophocles’ Do we not sometimes 
meet women who seem to have actually stepped out of 
pictures, the very repheas of Gam&borough’s or Reynolds* 
portraits or of the Madonnas of the Itahan masters’ Our 
bodies are no less creatne than our minds Each member 
of the body lefu^es to be divorced from its own identical 
pattern, and when by the ruthless liand of death these limbs 



are ground to du<5t and effaced out of all recognition their 
concentrated will winch fir^t resists the invader and then 
resigns itself, falls back upon its ouai inner Ahamlara, there 
to rest and gather cncr^j till the time comes for its re 
emergence into tins light floo<lod,Bkj encircled world of ours 
Thtsc bodies, oi ratlier thtir occult or psjcbic oi ethereal 
doubles - the nidi\idual PralrtUs, ha\e a tendency towards 
re emergence, reformation and regionpmg Tlic^ do ac 
tuallj succce<l in being so to speak, re bom This is the 
reason w hv sometimes on set ing the face of a man or a woman 
or on ob erving their gait and mo\ ements or some manner 
jsm or ptcjiLantj of speech the nJioIe past history of the 
individual flashes diml) across our mmd, filling our sub 
conscious soul mth happj thoughts or mth sad ones It 
often happens that wc meet a man or n woman whose bodil> 
form seems farmhar to ns while the soul oi mind seems 
strange and unfamiliai Tins is because sometimes other 
bodies are conjoined to other souls other faces to other 
minds Th( same happens m the case of pet animals - 
elephants, horsca dogs and cats All these strange }ct most 
common phenomena can be ctplamcd on the theory of m 
dividual PrahrtU, tlie function of whicli i-. to repeat its in 
dmdual form its idiosyncrasies its colour, its sound, its 
movement Suppose that a church organ owing to some 
volcanic cataclyam remains buried iimnjured, for the space 
of a thousand yeare and is then unearthed If it is played 
upon b^ a skilful hand it wall produce all the tones of the 
octave but if struck by untutored fingers it wall only yield 
ibshamiomoiis sounds 

Perhaps the soul uncon ciousl^ constructs the bod j , makes 
u>e of it and manifests itself to others who aie similarly 
endowed with the same maclunerj of expression The Rishi 
however sajs that the so«l after death chooses his bodj 

The individual soul is not laiger than a thumb but 
lummous hk#’ the sun, invested with a personaht}, the 
facultj of imderstandmg, the quahties of the heart and 
body, and is seen as small as even the point of a spear 
It IS known to be even smaller than the hundredth part 
of the pomt of a hair divided a lumdre<I times - and 
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yet it IS kno^^’n to be bimtle‘*‘. It is neither woman 
nor man nor is it neuter whatever bodj it cktmts to 
inhabit witli that only is it conjomed ’ 

Svet Up V 8—10 

or as the Veda says 

Tins One [the Self] is neither feminine nor masculine 
nor IS it neuter Smriti 

and again 

Thon ait woman Tlioii art man A yontli art Thou, 
01 liaply a maiden bmnti 

So with individual Praknti It maj be that Nature has 
a way of pieserving mdividiial bodies and agam bnngmg 
them to life but the conjoining of souls with bodies is not 
in hei hands Thus the individual PraJrttt tJie bodih 
essence of Helen or of Josephine may be conjoined in an 
otlier life with the soul of a shop girl or a ivaitres, Bi the 
same way the soul of a sailor or of a grocer ma\ be con 
joined in some other hfe to the individual Pralritt or bodily 
cotmterpart of a King or a President Tins uidmdxial Pra 
kritt has not been so definitely recognised m the Samkhjai 
system 

We shall now continue to follow the evolutionary process 
beginning with AhamLara The ego consciousnepR is the 
centre of two radiating lines of evolutes on the one side 
the unity of apperception i e the co ordmatmg pnnciple 
of the subjective sphere, and on the other side and through 
the medium of the expenenemg ego and its modifications 
- the Tanmatra^ the indeterminate material atoms or the 
fine rescrvoiis of potontml energy, the ultimate physical 
constituents of tlie objective world Here for the first time 
we have tlic transitional state in which the ego evolves pure 
mattei It is verj important to note that the Samhhja 
philo«ophv lays the greatest stress upon tins doctnne of 
development of mattei from “I ness ’ Tlin c stages of 
growth can bo clearly traced 

(1) With the disturbance of the primitive harmonj in the 

Pralntt pure units of mass - homogeneous and all 
pervading — provide a field for inergj to operate in, 
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(2) the potential units of subtile atoms become sur- 
charged with energj’ of various character, and 

(3) ns the result of mass-units being chargetl with energy, 
the five original atoms emerge - extremely subtile 
and entering into the composition of gross matter. 
This manifestation of Tanniatra i<? from wiiat is called 
Tama&x Ahamhara. 

In the first stage of matter-evolution it is said flint pure 
mass is only characterised by space-filling quality, i. e. limi- 
tedness, and thus is quantum,, but is not marked by any 
biological, chemical, or phjwieal attributes ; the second stage 
is the stage of atomic vibration and radiation, owing to the 
pre'sence of potential energ 3 '. 

How then do the Tannmtras acquire plij'sical and chemi- 
cal cliaracters ? 

With the breaking up of the original equilibrium tho ori- 
ginal energj' is uncquallj* distributed and the mass-units 
group in unequal proportions, leading to the manifestation 
of new potentials with new characters. Tims in addition 
to quantum and vibratorj’ energy the Tanmatraa develop 
such physical powers as penetrabilitj', impact, heat, light, 
cohesion, viscosity and universal gravitation. Moreover it 
is to be remembered that we cannot tliink of matter as 
endowed ^vith more qualities than the number of our sensory 
centres - hence sound, touch, colow, taste and smell must 
be considered to he inliercnt in the Tanmatras, tliougli ns 
j'et thej' could not have developed the forms in which W’e 
observe them in Nature. That is to saj', tanviatric sound, 
ianvmlric touch, ianviairic colow', tanmntric taste and tan- 
viatric smell are not phj’sical sound, phys^ical touch etc. and 
carinot therefore be psrccivcti with our organs of perception, 
hut w'hen they develop further tiu'ough transformation they 
become gross and tlius stimulate the end -organs of oiu* sen- 
sory nervous sj^tem. Tanmatras arc ‘'energy-points” or, 
more pictorially, “lines of force”. Each line of force has 
its special character. ^Thc number of such lines of force must 
be infinite, but in tiie Samklijui System they are broadly 
classeil under five heads, corresponding to our five physio- 
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logical fsen'ses of perception. These Lnes of force winch stim- 
ulate ovvr sense-organs ate potential, cansal and snbtde - 
not actual, effectual and gross 

TIic potential of the line of foice nhich stimulates our 
sense of hearing, which possesses vibratory energy and is 
the basis of ether atom is called Sabda iannidira, the poten- 
tial of the lino of force which stimulates our sense of touch, 
which IS endowed with mechanical prcssui'C along with vibra 
tory energy and is the basis of air atom is called Sparsa 
tanmdtra, tlie potential of the line of force which stimulate') 
our sense of sight, which is endowed ^vith heat and light 
and radiating power along mth vibration and mechamcal 
pressure and is tlie basis of light and heat atom is called 
Rupa tanmdtra , the potential of the line of force which sti- 
mulates our sen'ie of taste, whicli is endowed with viscous 
attraction along with vibration, mechanical pressure and 
heat and is the basis of water atom is called Rasa tanmdtra, 
and the potential of the Ime of force winch stimulates our sense 
of smell, which is endowed with universal giavitation along 
with vibration, mechanical pressure, heat and viscous attrac- 
tion and is the ba«i8 of earth atom is called Gandha tanmdtra 

These five Tanmdtras or potential, subtile elements are 
the causes of the five gro-.s elements, the Malmbhutas - 
ether, air, fire, watei and earth - and have themselves ori- 
ginated out of the Tamas aspect of Atiamldra, the “I ne'is” 
or ‘T-sen«e” or ‘T do” 

Self-consciousnes'i, or the ego centric piedicament, is the 
cause the consciousness of tlie cnstcnce of mattci in it> 
causal a-jpect We may almost say - paradoxical though 
it may sovmd - that evolution w will born If it be asked 
how consciousne'i^s, which is spiritual, can produce Tanmd- 
iras, which are material, we reply that by self-consciousness 
we mean Tamas AhamV^ra, which has within it the mas-j 
or physical matter of PrdlrtH AhamXdra al&o contains 
“force” or “energy”, which is called Ra]as Ahamldra, while 
the purely psychic aspect of Ahamldra is called Sattva 
Ahamldra When we say that matter evolves out of ego 
we mean that Tamas AhaniLdra (mass) being acted upon 
by Ra'jas Ahamlcdra (energy) evolves rudimentary matter 
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and that the Sattva Ahamlara {mind} become*? anaie of 
thi«! objective oo'smic process 

In the «same way the psycho physical organi'^m grows out 
jjf Ahamlara By the p-'ycho phy-'ieal orgam'sm are meant 
the five sen^orj sen''et) - heanng, sight, touch, taste and 
«imell - together with the five motoi sen'ses - speech (with 
the tongue), grasping (with the hands), locomotion (\vith tlie 
legs), secretion and reproduction Tlic first five are called 
the BtiddJn jndnyas and the latfei five are calletl Karmen 
(Jrtyas and to them is added Zlanaa or ilmd, the function 
of which IS to perceive with the sensory senses and work 
with the motor senses The mo-it important function of 
mind IS doubting, hesitating, together ivith deciding The 
functions of th" three Antalaranas or psjchic'il faculties are 
thus defined that of “understanding” is “a«ceitamment”, 
winch give's rise to the conviction of truth and certitude, 
that of "-elf sen-o” is the feebug of being a “person” or 
“indmduar , and that of “mind” i- doubt as well as de- 
cision Tl.e«e five sen'orj sen-cs and five motor senses refer 
not to the plij-iological organs but to their Ahndnya, thcip 
super sensuous and iraperccptibic ba>is For instance the 
sense of sight is not indcntical with the organ of sight, neither 
1- the sense of Jicarmg identieil with the organ of hearing, 
and «o on with regard to the other sense** nie-e pf'rcoptwo 
senses hive their sent or headquarter- in the Jfanas Chakra, 
the seii'orium, with its <1-^ lobes. — five special sen«ory, for 
ptnpherallj mduitcti sensations, and one common nerve for 
centrallj initiated perceptions, thi-iicne i- the phj'siqjogical 
bisiA of cliin^oyancc, chirandience, dreams, spirit -etingand 
other -uper normal phenomena Tlie motor sen-cs. have tlieir 
lieadquartcrs in A2na Chakra i e in the circle of command 
over the movements of the hmb> Further the real seat of 
these eleven &tn«e'' is to be found m the Ltnga Sarira or the 
subtile soul, which dwiUs within thi- physiologj of man and 
1- the ground of the seventeen principle- i t the eleven 
senses, the five Tanvxatras and the Understanding - Aham- 
lara being included under ‘TJndemtandmg” 

Here arises a difficult que-tion viz how have thc'sc -enses 
become conjoined to the «oul’ 
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I£ thi^ nit not of Mahabhuta or origm wc Jiavt 

to fiml out tho Inw acconimg to vhich n particular soul 
conus to po‘'Scs-> tlusc seventeen - or ritlier eighteen - 
senses llu matlci or substance of tlicsc scix'^cs i^i supplied 
bj Prakritt tluir grouping together is efrcct«l bj the hxi 
of niorxhtj and that in a vtrj special wn) 

Such moral forces us ore gent rated b} the acqui‘-ition of 
virtue and vui, noble and evil conduct nic in tlicmstlvf» 
lusuffitKiit to produce anj effect in tlie aaj of attracting 
the tighltHii Fcnses IZtliical impulses can ncitlur add to 
nor subtract from tJic sum of niatcriil fortes tven a moral 
or an immoral uj Ii cannot bt rignrtled ns n moving force 
sufficient to bring (lit eighteen t.en'*es together, but a moral 
force can st t fri'c a state of arrest of giv cn condition** A num 
ber of material forces m spite of ilieir tendenej to action 
mnj find thtni«cl\t3 ui a stale of arrest, owing to their being 
countcnctotl bj oppo-*ing forcen, but if m somt wnj tins 
arrest i** rcraov ed the forces will hav o free pla) and vnll move 
in the direction of least rcsistinco Tiie action of moral forte 
upon plijsical ciicigj is of tius nature - vir of reloabiug it 
from the state of arrest Engmccr& are well acquainted with 
this pruiciplc A mountain tarn for instance contains nu 
immense amount of dynamic encigy, but ns it is siirromideil 
on all sides bj cinbanKincnts of solid locl the energy in 
horent in the water remains in a state of deadlock If now 
a liolo IS bored undir the cmbanLmeut, the water, scelung 
the lowest level, will rush violentlj through it, thus produc 
ing a iitream which can be utiliso<l for mechanic'll purposes 
In the «iame waj moral influences imperceptibly emanated 
by the moral agent evoke the energies of the eighteen senses 
with the result that they combmc and locate themsclics ui 
what IS called the Znnga Sarxra Just as a httle hole bored 
imder the locl-y bank of the like becomes the cause of tre 
mendous forces being set fret, which ciu be easily trans 
formed into magnetic electric, hcituig and mechanical cner 
gies, so righteous and unrighteous actions of the moral agent 
lesult indnxclly in his obtauung the senses, the organs and 
the body The mass of the Linga Sanra under the influence 
of moral thoughts and deeds becomes conjomed with the 
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p<<ychological and pliy^iological apparatus A cle\ er garden 
er knows tint the best way of letting a plant grow is to 
remove the weeds, thereby enabling it to help itself bj ab 
iorbing sufficient nutnment from the earth and the air and 
the sun, so Dluinna, the immatcnal power of righteousness, 
iielps the soul to develop Buddhi (understanding) and the 
<cnses It is in this way that bodies are jomed to souls 

Accordmg to this sjstem, Manas or mind, is in one 
usp^'ct the organ of perception, concerned in receiving sen 
gations from the external world, and in anotlier aspect the 
organ of direction, coneemed m guidmg the senses of action 
to Mork nith a view to aelueving some object Hence mmd 
IS both p'^rceptive and active As one and the ‘j'lmt man 
is father m relation to Im. son, husband m relation to lus 
■wife, subject m relation to Ins king, teacher in relation to 
ius pupil, and «o on, so the mind m relation to the senses 
of kuon ledge is knower and in relation to the «enscs of action 
Is actor Yet the mind is i*egarded as merely an m«truraeut 
m the hands of the Puxusha, or «oul, which is neither actor 
nor sufferer To explain tlus pecuhanty viz that the soul is 
onij pure consciousness while the nund is actor, the example 
of a inng Is given As an autocratic king, being supreme 
head of his army, is theoretically the general although he 
doc'’ not p^rsonallj fight, «o the PanwAa, or «oul, though 
lui active, still, qmescent, becomes speaker, seex and tlunker 
through the organs of speech, sight and mmd The soul 
rests m itself when the senses and organs are separated 
from it As a diamond or piece of crystal looks red when 
it Is placed near a rose so the soul appears as active agent, 
suffermg and enjoying, when it is as'=ociatcd with the bodj 
On the other hand the senses and organs become sjKmta 
neously acti\c as soon ns they approach the <?oul, just as the 
cow spontaneously secretes milk when the calf approaches 
her Hence arises m the soul the knowledge conveyed 
through the sense organs of the body - without either the 
soul wislung it or the body meaning to convey any such 
laiowledge 

The five bio motoi or vital current^ sometimes called 
Pianos, sometimes termed Vdt/us are the modification^; of 
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tho throe imier senRc** viz underst'intlmg ego rciibc and 
nund ThoRO bio motoi forces are really the functions of the 
vjtnl organs engaged in the up Keep of tho li/o of the bodj 
Tliero are five fundamental Vayus and five sub Vayus 
Prana is the name of the bio motor force which works 
the idco motor verbal mechanism and the organ of speech, 
tlic lungs, diaphragm etc 

A^na js the generic name of the bio motor current which 
works tlic excretory system, removes the urine etc the spi rm 
and gcrm-cclls etc 

Vyana is the term used forhiicli bodily work ns extension, 
contraction, flection of the muscIcR tendons and ligaments, 
the pent up muscular powers 

iSamana supports life bj what is knowai as tho metabohe 
process, acting in co operation with bodj lieit it works tho 
chjle blood etc and keeps up all fluid circuhtion ^vithm 
the body 

Udana is the levitating power by which tho bodj keeps 
up tho oicct posture, sitting, standing etc 
But the Upamshad sptaks of the origin of life in a some 
what different strain 

Tins Pmna (life) ib born of tiie Self Like a shadow 
tlirown on a man, life is stretched out over tho Self 
By the action of mind does life come into this phyMcai 
’’“'’y’ Pru’ma Up HI ) 

Tlie sub Vayua arc peihap> additions introduced by later 
writers as thej are not mentioned in the Sutras Tlieir names 
arc Naga, Kurma, Knlara Devadatla anfl Dhananjaya and 
thoj are most probably concerned m tho vegetative automa 
tic involuntary functions of the body These Vajfics figure 
largely m works on HatJiayoga In Hmdu medical worlds a 
Vayu IS described as the Ihame Mover or the impclbng force 
which preserves regulates ajid directs tho automatic and 
reflex apparatus of the animal oigamsm In the SamUijoi 
philosophy which is concerned m tracing the development 
of natural forces the Vayus are regarded as the common 
functions manifestations, traiisformationH of the origmsl 
triad, VIZ Buddht Ahamkara and Manas - understanding. 
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tgo ism and mind It ib cviduit that the Vdyus are to be re- 
garded as tlie subtile bfe forces belmid the actual physio- 
logical activities - ]ust as the Tanmdiras arc the subtile 
nature-forces at the back of actual Nature 
It may be asked how the Vat/us can be deiived from the 
tnad of Btiddht, Ahamldra and Manas, for the Fdyus re- 
prebcnt excito- motor reflex actions i e the excito muscular, 
excito Ta«cular, txcito glandular and excito metabohe pro 
ce's^es, in wluch con'ieiousne-^ does not participate at all 
They arc ob-erved in the activities of decerebrate ammals 
known as “spinal animals’* and in human bcing& who«e 
spinal cord has been severed 

To this wc reply in the first place it cannot be demed 
that ideas play an important part m our nmmal phj&iologj 
Take for instance the uorking of the idco metabohe reflex 
actions In hjateneal and insane persons fixed ideas, qmte 
non-emotional, produce changes m the nutritional condition 
of the tissuc« Tlierc arc authentic case^ in which faith or 
ideas have cured disease and there is verj strong evidence 
for behevmg that pure idea can influence the bodily organs 
This IS because the centres of tlic organs are of the same 
substance as ideas - the effect substance is only transformed 
cause substance Thus thought substance influences reflex 
action because the latter has its source m the former An} 
state of mmd other than ‘«n<Hational, emotional or voli 
tional can produce a reflex action Such actions often expre'^'s 
themselves agamst the dictates of prudence, even against 
wi^h Here we am thinking of tho=e actions which come 
imder the heading “ideo motor”, these are not alu’ays patho 
logical for they appear aLo m normal persons A man may 
begm to think that lie is Napoleon and verj soon he a<5sumci, 
a waj oi ■nalkmg, looking, spcalang and 'behavmg whicli’iie 
imagmes to be Napoleon**? He does not consciously or 
debberately mimic the Emperor of the French but *!omehow 
these assumed manners become part of hi« every-day con- 
duct , he «hows by means of his organs - tongue, hps, eyes, 
hands, feet - a number of idco muscular co-ordmated reflex 
actions I am personally acquainted vith a man who m 
Ill's Napoleon mania habitually affects Napoleon’s well 
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known pose - the right hand tlunst into the breast of hi*? 
coat - and has even gone so fai as to re christen lus long 
suffering wife “Josephine* Tins is hon Aliamlara or “I 
ness” changes the movements of the muscular syotem If 
a man is Jiypnotiscd and told that lie is shivering with cold, 
although he is sitting by n blazing fire with a fur coat on 
he mil in duo time feel the chiU of polar cold This is an 
illustration of the 'T ness mflucncmg the ideo vascular sys 
tern Ideo glandular reflexes can also be induced in a person 
e g if a hypnotised patient !s> told to weep or told that his 
tongue is dry these tilings actually take place immediately 
Sucli reflex actions, whethtr self induced or induced bj 
others are manifestations of llio onginal Ahatnl-ara, the 
primordial “I , as part of Nature Agam, that Vayus are 
emotional lu origm is ‘seen in the reflexes of the groups called 
emotio metabohe, emotio vascular, emotio glandular and 
emotio muscular Trerabhog from fear, joy or passion is 
emotio muscular reflex action , tins is not impossible to doim 
nate or stop by the exertion of the will The dilation of 
the pupils from fear or worry or indigestion, the alteration 
of the respiratory rhythm fiom despair are good examples 
of emotio muscular reflexes quite beyond t/ie control of vnU 
or good sense Blushmg, as an expression of modesty or 
shame, can neithei be excited nor suppressed by the exercise 
of the will Emotion can alter the colour of the hair, the 
colour of the skin, the growth of the -teeth etc Tlicse reflex 
actions arc of Manas ongin i e they have their source m 
what Kapila calls Mattas or mind To these may be added 
the reflexes under the heads algio muscular , algio vascular 
algio glandular and algio metabohe i e the feeling of pain 
ns it influences the above named functions 
All these reflex functions aie as much a part of Nature as 
gravitation or orgamc growdh Tlie clement of inevitableness 
is the most notable characteristic of reflex actions , theie is 
a uniformity between innerrotion and response which can 
be cleaily distmguisli°d from voluntary effort's of the will 
For instance every time anything sour is put uito tlie mouth 
sahva flows, every time onion is brought near the eyes 
tears flow 
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As to the contribution of Suddin or understanding - 1 e 
the undifferentiated Understanding - towards the making 
of the Fdf/Ks, or reflex actions, it is enough to say that fJie 
special plan underlying tlie specialisation of functions, for 
the development of the complete life of the organism, is 
evidence of the source viz the MaJiat What is called general 
sensibility, uhich forms the bisi-^ of the psychological self, 
IS the product of Buddht - the undifferentiated Under 
standing 

Tlie undifferentiated consciousness of Mahai oi Bxiddhx 
emanates uhat is called “neunn”, uhich is the source of 
nerve-tnergj , nerve direction and nerve-evolution It is not 
possible to characterise “ncimn” or its counterpart as oithei 
psychical or physiological Its existence has been detected 
m the fine fibrils uatliin the depth of the cell, formed hke 
prismatic bodies By Yoga methods the “neurm” can be 
transformed and human beings can become super human 
beings It 18 recorded in the Yoga Sastra tlmt Nandisvara 
by practising Yoga became transformed into a luminous 
immortal -without passing through the gloomj portals of 
death It Is a process of reversion by uluch tlie substanci 
of Ahamldra is ciiangcd back into the substance of Mahat 
Death is an ugly and roundabout ua> of reassummg the 
impersonal vestme of the soul 

Tlie uorld of atoms, molecules and compoimd matter has 
evolved out of the five Tanmalras or subtile elements The 
Tanmatraa ns direct causal forcc« gave birth to the Mahdb 
Kvias^ -uhich art cla^'sc'* of cosmic substances possessing 
generic attributes, resulting from the nature of their inherent 
causal for* t Tlie-e Zlahabhutas have not been arrived at 
by cbextucal or methods but tbow number - 

five, corresponding to the five senses - has been fixed bj 
purely inferential methods To support the itsulta of in 
fercnco Ivapda always appeals to tin, testimony of tlie Ycda 
Whenever Vcdic records square -with logical conclusions the 
dialectical procedure cannot but yield truth The Veda 
proclaims the e-xistcncc of five J^aliabkxttas - our observation 
assures us that there are five Maliabhufas — hence there 
must bo five Mahdbli'utas 



Tlie process of the cvolvition of tlio Tanmatras nnd that 
of the may f>o viewed together. The Tanimiras 

or linos of force arise from A/iamlara or tJie material side 
of the ego, wliich, in its turn, develops within the Mahal. We 
Iiave hero then four concentric circles - (a) tho oufermoit 
circle of Mahal, (b) the M>cotu1 circle of Ahatnlara, (c) tho 
Ihinl circle of Tanmatms and (d) the fourth circle of the 
MahMihutaa 





'llio proce*^ of evolution is MtmiUnncous and yet successive. 
Within i’raiTiti develops Mahal; within Mahal develops 
Ahamiara; srit/iin ^ihamlvra develop the T'anmo^ra^; and, 
lastly, within the Tonmotres develop the Mahabhutaa. Again 
Jtajas or energy acts on Tamos or mass - both Jiajas and 
Tamaa being constituents, of AhamlMra - so that within the 
Mahal the two asjx^ts of Ahamiara - the former dynamic, 
the latter static - by mutual action prwluco a new* sub- 
stance, extremely subtile, of the jjAturc of a line of force. 
This is named Sabda-ianmalra or smmd potential. It is evi- 
dent that the production of the firs’t Tanmatra, or potential, 
involves an e.vpansion or distension as well as a wearing 
away or loss of tho original causal substance of AhamJ^ra. 
Tins is how n Tanmatra is evolved. Next wo have to dis- 
cover how a il/aha67iu/a or radical atom evolves from a 
Tajimatra. Tlic Sabda-tanmatra cannot rest or remain in 
the same form after it is piwluccd; it goes on receiving 
fresh matter and absorbing new force with the result that 
it becomes inten'teand conoentrated, being helped byfavoiii- 
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iible concomitant conditions, and tlms transforms iteelf, 
giving nse to the MaJiahkuia or radical atom of ether or 
^kasa, which has the capacity of stimulatmg the auditory 
nerve This is how from a hne of potential force a radical 
atom evolves We will now follow its further development 
The radical atom of ether being acted upon by i?o;<w, or 
energy, expands and gradually breaks down within the 
Ahaml^ra, it thus gets transformed into a new Ime of 
potential force - it retains its ongmal property of soimd 
potential while from the 8torehou‘'e of Nature it acquires 
another impetus viz mechamcal impact, called S^parsa ian 
Tuatra or the line of force of potential touch 

To rctmn to the bu-th of the MaJiabhuta from the Tan 
matra ~ no sooner is the hne of force of potential touch 
evolved than it gathers fresh mass from the Tamas or matter 
of Alnmkara and, on account of being subjected to pressure, 
shnnka in volume It already possesses the attributes of 
sound and touch motion and resistance, and now under 


favourable concomitant conditions it gives nse to a new 
Mahabhuta called the radical atom of Fayu or air^capable 
of motion and stimulating the cnd*organ of touch / 

The radical atom of air as soon ns evolved b6gins'to or 
pand this contuiues until it reaches the maximum pomt of 
distension when it cnimblcs away, all tll^titne bemg under 
the action of the energy of Aha7nlara within the Mahat 
Xhe result of this breaking down und^^nergy action is the 
development of a new Unc of potenlial forqe - tiie Hupa 
ianmaira or the potential of heat and hght^'*'^ 

This Hupa tanmaira therefore ap|>ears on the scene ivith 
three attributes viz (1) sound, (2) motion (3)yhcat, or, 
(IJ vibration, (2) prc&sure^ {3} hcati Next we shall see hov 
Hupa tanniatra evolves the radical atom of Tc; or the 
Mahabhuta Tej Tlic Hupa tannwira after IIS' appearance 
accumulates fresh matter becomes more concrete and com 
pact, and under favourable conditions gives out the radical 
atom of heat, or light corpu’^le Tins nov ratbeal atom of 
licat and light is chromatic i e it is the colonnng matter 
•of nature and gives rise to the sensation of colour by stim 
nlating our optic nent Thus the ifaJuibkuia Tej pos 



fses-ses tho attributes of 0) radiafion (2) inipmgcncy and (3) 
oscillation. 

Again, the MahabJiuta Tej as soon as e\olved begins to 
expand, ■mtli tho result that it breaks do^Ti, giving rise to 
a new line of potential force - the liasa tanmatra or potential 
of taste It appears therefore on tho piano of manifestation 
with four attributes viz (1) sound (2) motion (3) heat (4) 
taste It is the line of force by which the molecules of hquids 
cohere together Then from Basa tanmatra, or the lino of 
force of the potential of taste, arises in the waj indicated 
above the Maliabhvta or radical atom of Ap or water Tins 
Ap IS the energy of all (Imds and hquids and appeals to 
our gustatory end organ The JUahabJmta Ap, or the radical 
atom of water, expands and breaks down, gmng birth to 
a new hne of force called Gandha tanmatra or the line of 
force of potential spicU, with five attributes viz (1) sound 
(2) touch (3) form (4) taste and (6) smell Tins line of force, 
of potential smell is the cause of gravitation and molecular 
cohesion Again, as before, the Gandha tanmatra, or the line 
of force of potential smell, breaks down through expansion, 
evolving the Esitt atom or the Mahabhuta of earth This 
radical atom of is the medium of universal attraction 
and the cause of our perception of smell Tins is the proce-s 
of the development of matter from subtile lines of force, 
from the ego energising witlun the Great Understanding 
Change goes on "witlun Nature but Nature a whole 
remains imchanged We see in Nature how the sum total 
of cosmic force remains imaltered - niule individual things 
are appearing and disappearing The forces of Nature cannot 
be destroyed but, Kapila adds, neitlier can they be created. 
Here it is nece’^sary to understand what exactly m the 
Samkiiya philosophy is meant by tlie phrase “force's of 
Nature” The Sanskrit word used, not only m tlie Samkiiya 
but m all other systems, is Guna - literally “strand of a 
cord” or “stimg of a musical instrument” The -special 
sense in which Kapila uses it is understood by scholars to 
mean an “mgredient” or “constituent” of Prakrili Hence 
Guna IS translated by the scholars of the last century some 
times as “quality”, sometimes as “constituent element” Of 
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late however Guna has been tendered by the "nord “aspect”, 
probably on account of its haying a subordinate relation to 
Pradhana Yet another expre«‘sion has been adopted by a 
recent vTiter to convey tlic idea underlying the word Guna 
- viz "real” Of these renderings viz "constituent”, “qual 
ity” “aspect’ and “real” it is difficult to say which best 
expresbcs flu notion winch was in Kapila's mmd I «houId 
prefer to u&e the term 'construct*, for Guna is not merely 
a constituent or quality or real but it constructs an ahntx, 
a form - in fact all construction, all form is due to Guna, 
to the constructing function of the Guna It is commonly 
said jfJajcw Guna creates a thing. Tamos Guna destroys, but 
in reahtj Ra^as Guna oulj gives a fhmg its proper construe 
tion while Tamas Guna changes that construction into 
another construction which contradicts the construction of 
Ra'jaa Guna At the same time, be it observed, neither 
KapiH nor anj of the SamL/iyists coined the wnrd Guna 
foi, ab you ^Tlli Inve noticed, m my translations of the coa 
raologieal hjTnns from the Veda the word Guna occurs agnm 
and again, to signify the substantial powere or entities of the 
cosmos reaching down to all subordinate parts Tli© word 
Guna however has also been used m other senses - c g m 
mathematics it is synonymous with “co efficient or “multi 
phtr' , m the Nyaja it stands for tho twenty four funda 
mental categories in mcdicmc it implies the “Jnimours” 
1 e the fluids which were supposc<l to give nse to dispositions 
and to diseases Wliatevci may be the woitl by which we 
seek to render the term it is evident that the G^nas (plural) 
make up what is. called Pratnti, both the Avaylta, or the 
unmanifestcd and undiflcrentiatwl as well as the Vyakfa or 
the manifested and differentiated, and that without tho 
Qunas, FraJ nit , or Nature, w ould not be w hat she represents 
to our mmd Hence it is said that before evolution started 
the three Qunaa wore m a state of cquihbnum and that 
when Prdkrtii was in a state of unfolding or development 
the Gunas were present, acting and rcstmg alternately, 
giving the impetus to creation guiding it intelligently as 
well as arresting it according to it;^ inlicrent law BVom 
the beginning to tlie end m all objects and subjects, m 
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thoughts, in moial and matonal things, the Ounas are 
present, ever at play 

Wlnt are these Gunaa ^ Xliej arc three in number their 
names aio Sattva, Rajas and Tanias We see tlic presence 
oiSattva in the highest qualities of the liead and the heart 
Wisdom goodness, self sacrifice prayer fiilnc‘>« self reali 
sation etc arc the sattvic Guna of the understanding Rajas 
IS force or pouci oi energy The desire to work to think, 
to play etc is duo to J?a;as Tninas is ignorance sm stupid 
ity it IS that which oveicomes activity mental ®^thctic 
oi material It is now plain that evcrytliing no matter 
whether it is conceived as btlonging to tlie universe of 
thoughts and wills and passions or to the nniveisc of motions 
and energies) and matter tvtrytliing is permeated by the 
three Gunas it is only m the undeveloped state of the um 
verse that the Gunas are latent, in the developed state tht^ 
aic patent Wo go fuithcr and say that the Gunas are the 
warp and woof of the vesture which clothe* the Purushas 

- tlie pure eternal spirits - for the spirit sees the world 
tlirough the Ounas, it works or, to spealc more philo 
sophically its appearance as agent of action, as subject of 
thoughts, as suffering individual, as the enjoying person, in 
fact as the ego one among many, its very sense of realitj 

- all tlus anses through tlio functioning of the Gunas Tlu 
Gunas aic working together and producing the effects, in 
tach effect theGunas are piescnt but in unequal proportion 
Hence in a given object Sattva may pieponderatc over Rajas 
and Rajas over Tamas In other words intelligence m 
i man may pieponderatc over action, while action may 
preponderate over inertia 

To represent the uniform presence of the three Ounas 
let us take wiiite to stand for SaUm, led foi Rajas and 
darkness for Tamas Prior to evolution therefore the Avyakta 
or undiffc-rentiated Prakrth would look like this - tlie three 
colours are latent and arc therefore not visible 



In the manifested state, howevei, the three colours will be 
seen present in all the gradc-^ of Pralrih and her modi- 
fications 

— Unmanifcstod Arynkta 

S R T 


Maoitested 

GosQto4 


Indriyss or 
'the subtde senses’ 



Mabai or 

The great Understanding 


Aliamkara — the ‘I’ or 'ego’ 


lanmiitras or ‘Mibiile elements’. 


Utahabhufas or 'the atoms’ 
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thoughts, m moial and matciial thing*', the Gunas are 
present, ever at play 

What are these Gunas ^ Tlicy are three in numbei , their 
names aic 8 altm, Rajas and Tamos We see the presence 
otSattva m the liighcst quahties of the head and the heart 
Wi'sdoni goodness, 'self sacrifice prayer fulne*.® self reali 
sation etc are the sattvic Ouna of the understanding Rajas 
IS force, 01 power, or eucigy The desire to work to think, 
to play etc IS due to i?a;aa yrtmoa is ignorance sm stupid 
ity, it IS tliat which oveicomes activity mental sBathetie 
oi material It is now plain that everything no matter 
whether it is conceived as belonging to the umvei'&e of 
thoughts and wills and passions or to the universe of motions 
and energies and mattei <verythmg is permeated by the 
three Ounas, it is only m the undeveloped state of the uni 
verse that tlio Ounas aic latent, in the developed state thej 
aie patent Wo go further and say that the Ounas nro the 
warp and woof of the vesture which clotlies tlie Purushas 

- the pure eteinal spirits - for the spirit sees the world 
through the Ounas ^ it works, or, to speak more pbilo 
sophically, its appearance as agent of action, as subject of 
thoughts, as suffering individual, as the enjoying person, in 
fact as the ego, one among many, its very sense of reahtj 

- all this anses through the functioning of the Ounas Thi 
Gunas are workmg together and producing the effects, m 
each effect theG'unoa are present but in unequal proportion 
Hence in a given object Saliva may pieponderate over Rajas 
and Rajas over Tamos In other words intelligence in 
a man may preponderate over action, while action may 
preponderate over inertia 

To represent the iinifoim presence of the three Ounas 
let us take white to stend for iSaWva, led for Rajas and 
darkness for Tamos Prior to evolution therefore the Avyahta 
or imdifferentiated Prahnh would look like tins - the three 
colours are latent and are therefore not visible 



In the manifested state, however the three colours aviU be 
seen present in all the grades of Prahrth and her modi 
fications 

— TJnmanifcstcd Avyakta 
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This diagram only Tepre''ent8 the tliree Gunas, hke three 
strands of a cord, pre<5ent m all the aspects of Nature, but 
it convejs the idea that they are present m equal proportion 
in all the grades This however is not actually the case, so 
ne must have another figure to show that the Qunas are 
present m unequal proportion m the various manifestations 
of Nature 


Uahat - 

the Great Understanding 



The ^^ah^bhuta9 
‘atoms' 


If it be asked nhy tho Gunas or ‘constructs’ are to bu 
assumed as present in manifested Nature in unequal propor- 
tion ne answer ns follows: in unmanifestcrl Prahriti, called 
Avyalia, the Gunas are present in equal proportion and this 
13 the reason of their remaining in a state of arrest whence 
no effect can take place Tlie state of Cfunu-disturhance 
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means the preponderance of one Ouna over anothei, •n’ltliout 
which creation of the co'^mos is impo&siblo 

In Mahai, ■nliich is the first stadium of manifestation, 
Sattva, “mteUigenco” or “thought substance”, preponderates 
over Sajas and Tamos Again, when the Gunas regam their 
state of equahty, di'jsolution or destruction of the world 
takes place Tins manifestation of tlie cosmos caused by the 
disturbance or stram of the ‘constructs’ takes place within 
the onginal Prahrttx, so that one aspect of Nature remams 
as a whole while within it another aspect develops - t his 
development being the effect of the preponderance of one 
Guna over the two others 

Another question may be asked here is Prahrtti to be 
conceived of as a substance and tlie(?ima^ as its attnbutes ’ 
And further, is there anj (bff^rence between what is termed 
Prakrxh and what are called the Gunas ’ The relation of 
Prahnti to the Guna^ is a relation of identity, it is not a 
relation of substantive to attnbutiaes nor of an mdependent 
entity to dependent sub^tanc*^ Prahnti is Guna^, Gunas 
IS another name for Prahnti When we say “forest” we mean 
“all the trees that are witlun it”, when wc say “river” we 
mean “all the water-particles m the stream” Similarly when 
we say “Praknti” we mean “the tlireo Gunas" Tlie plirase 
‘Trakriti's Gunas” i e “Nature’s reals” or m modem 
pliraseology “Nature’s forces” imphes that "Guna" or “real” 
or “force” is a part of Nature, Nature herself What is 
meant bj “etlier” or by “gravitation”’ Some would saj 
“ether” is part or manifestation of Nature and “gravitation” 
!•> a force or energj of Nature The old mediieval prejudice 
Is still lurking m our mmd, the classical notion of “substance 
and attributes” Peopl** suppose that attributes belong to 
substance, but is it pos&ibk to define substance without 
attnbutc or attribute without substance’ 

It la a fallacious habit of thought, a vicious circle, to 
attempt to separate m mmd two aspects of a reahty, which 
appear to be two mterdependent substances or the one 
a function of the other Ultimately attribute is substance 
viewed from the eternal standpomt and substance is attri- 
bute viewed from the finite standpomt Similarly powers 
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and forces, orgaiusmb and brain$ axe Nature viewed from 
the etenial standpoint and Nature is powers and forces, 
organisms and brains, viewed from the finite standpomt 
The Gunas m a latent state are identical witli PraJcriti 
as Avyakta, while the Gunas in a patent state are identical 
mth the developed universe - Mahat, Aharrikara etc Tlie 
Vcdic Ri^his saw this dearly 

Compare tlie Rik “In the begmning there was one mert, 
shapeless mass which afterwanls, by vibration, became 
dissimilar, and from tins evolved the Form of Energy, then 
the rorm-of Energj by vibiation became dissimilar, and 
from tins evolved the Foim of Understanding ' 

It is evident from tins quotation that in Vedic days tlie 
Qnnaa ncre conceived as ‘reals’’ as well as “functions” 
They did not think of an independent Natme with special 
functions but only that what tB called Nature ts a ''reahty*' 
as well as a “proceaa” - and that the tm are identical 
Those Gunas or “reals.” are enumerated as three only for^ 
the sake of convenience of ch<»Mfication - they arc infinite 
m number Eacli forte or powei of Nature has an individual- 
ity, a di-stinctncss about it These individual forces on 
account of thtir possessing ctrtam marks of similarity can 
be regarded as comprised nndei one licad, while one group 
of po>\er‘t tan be clearly disfmgiu<-hcd from another group 
Thus, for instance, a large number of forces possessmg ccr- 
tam marks or characteristics come under - e g those 
forces winch have a tendenej to produce pmc happiness, 
goodness etc , those which inake for uiiJiappiness come under 
Bajas, while tho^e responsible for stupidity and diilhio'-s art 
included under Tamas In tins waj tin facts, processes and 
forces of the moral aoild art stitcd in terms of the Gunas 
The facts, procts'-ts and fortis of the psychical world are 
also stated in the saint nnj Saliva cau^'cs discrimuiafion 
of the True from the Untiiit, I^jas is the sen^t of exertion 
aliich aecompanits all intellectual vork, uhilc Tamas is 
mental apathy or complete idioty 

Tilt facts, poacis and laws of the phj’sical uorld may 
be expressed thus Sattia is tht substance m organic and 
inorganic natuic which i-. tht basis of con'^cioiis inanifo«ta- 
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tiou c g the neivoub system of plant and animai organisms 
In atones and metah tlieie is a very rudimentary nerve- 
substance, different yet not di‘«s!milar from ammal nerves 

- othemi'si time Tvould bo a break m Nature The difference 
between out and anotlici object or one and another species 
in Nature is a difference of d<gice, not a dissimilarity of 
es'scncc Hence nerves providing a medium of sensibility 
must be as'?umed to exist also m tlic so-called inanimate 
world Rajas is tlie euei^y which accompames the conser- 
vation of life In the STmkhya Rajas, or energy, is Ihavya, 
01 substance devoid of gra\nty but possessing quantum and 
cxtensity The natuic of Rajasi^ activity, u hether initiating 
new motion or counteracting otliei motion What is termed 
a “foict ” IS perpetual motion, in fact tnergy is confmuous 
though it sometimes appears to rest Tamos m the woild 
of physics IS matter - which icsists motion - m the world 
of psjchology mdiscriniination, and m the woild of morals 
vice or sin Thus the three Gunas are mutually exclusive 

- eacli manifests by suppressing the others Yet in any 
given bit of co'jmos the three Chinas are present, each 
playing its part, contributing its mite, producing on our 
mind an impression of discord with harmony m the back- 
ground All thing‘' ate m a uay static, m a way dynamic, 
and in a way neither static nor dynamic 

If the Guiias are causal sub'.tances, primordial constructs, 
natme pruiciples, then they must be assumed to be both 
infinite as well as finite in foini Tins sounds paradoxical 
but consider for a moment , take space for instance No one 
will deny that space is infinite, and if we a'^sert that Prahnti 
or, winch is the same thing, the Gitno- triad is the cause 
of .space, 3f foJJows ii\s^ Chs^MJf wwsf be incite jjo inrm^ 
for onlj an infinite cause can produce an infinite effect 
Again, take the case of a Mdkabhula or atom which is minu- 
telj small As the Gunas Jiave pioduced the minutely small 
atoms the Gunas themstlves must be small - potentnhy 

If the Guna triad be the cause e the formal, material 
and efficient cau-io) of the psycho physical umverse, space 
and time must be regarded as effects of the Gunas Let us 
consider whether time can be regorded a* an effect of Fra 
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hritt What IS our conception of time ’ Li the first place 
i\e are conscious of an ab^ract time or time in general a*! 
a prmciple inherent in all mental op“rations S'^condly and 
as a result of time m general we have the idea of sequence 
or before and after Lastly we conventionally divide time 
mto hours mmutes and seconds - which may he considered 
under the term * moment * The question arises has tht 
first, viz abstract time oi time m general oi Infinite Time 
any cosmic or objective existence’ If Infimte Time is 
a cosmic reahfcj independent of nmid its existence must 
be judged by its effect Can we point to anj phjsical thing 
w Inch is the product of Infinite Time ’ Evidently not Time 
cannot m any way bo looked upon as the unconditional 
antecedent of any physical manifestation Anj gionp of 
conditions - i o physical conditions - under th" action of 
energy m the fi’‘ld of space can pioduce a change in tin 
imiverso All physical chnngca arc explainable on the a« 
sumption of matter and force, Tamas and i?(i as Hence 
Time in the abstract lias nothing corresponding to it in tht 
physical order Askjourself.whj istherodaylight’ -Vuswci 
because of the position of the earth with ^c^peot to the sun 
Why docs the apple fall’ B'=*cau'''' the mass of the apple 
IS pulled by the quantitatively greater ma«s of the earth 
Why was Ilium destroyed? Because of the Vauty of Helen 
Why has this European war broken out ’ Because so raan^ 
^olk want a place at the breakfast table Thus Time stand' 
quite outside our computation of tlic cau'^al relation of 
tilings Material causes have material effects and i tee tersa 
Of course there arc many effects u Inch arcp-»jchicallyimti 
ated but for physical gcieiico cans** and t ffeet are m^'rc re 
distribution of matter and cnergv in the mamfcstation of 
wluch mind is a negligible factor Heuct we maj safeH 
conclude that Infinite Time or Time m general is not an 
objective realitj nor is it the cau'® of an\ physical happen 
ing If Time is neither a physically simple tiling like an 
atom or electron or energy unit nor a phy sically compound 
thing like a plant or a metal or an animal, wlial then i** 
its true character and true ongm’ Xo one wall think of 
denymg off hand the all powerful all o%crpowcringmnucnct 
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-of Time Throughout the agM philosophers have been ui 
-quest of the cradle of Time Tlioy have formed the most 
fantastic and the most fascinatmg theones as to the birtli 
of Time - yet in vnm is all Besrch AVhile the philosophei 
in the solitude of his study thinks lie has soimded its deptJi, 
mapped its extent and scaletl its height, Time ha«rshpped 
away, like a fi.'sh tlirougii the holes of tlic fisherman’s net 
— when he draws the net up out of the water lo * it is as 
emptj as nhen he east it m Such is the fate of all specu- 
lation on Time 

What then is the justification foi the popular belief in 
the existence of Time ^ Time is as much n non reahty as 
■was the medireval conception of “substance” As the me- 
diseval philosophers beheved in a universal substrate under 
lymg all fimte things and supporting, like Atlas, all moving 
and non moving things, so people beheve m Infinite Time 
■as a substrate or imderlymg power, giving rise to the ideas 
of sequence and moments This “substance” is the product 
of constniotivc mferenco and snmlarly Infinite Time is the 
■construction of the understandmg People imagine Time 
as the rational ground for the notion of “before and after” 
Tlie idea of time m general is first foisted upon the idea of 
sequence and the latter is then deduced as the effect of the 
former Agam, we conceive of all physical change'^ under 
three heads - (1) startmg pomt, (2) duration of movement 
and (3) end These tiireo phases of change ne conceive of 
as parallel to three moments of Time In our mind “move 
ment” and “moment”, “duration” and “sequence ’ arc m 
separably blended together We argue hko tlus here is 
a particle moving in space, the duration of movement is 
-syncliionous witJi "* before-aud after” or "sequence”, and 
behind thi-, “before and after” there must bo an “all toge- 
ther”, a “imity of expanse of background” called Infimto 
Time This argument sounds ueli but bke manj well- 
-sounduig phrases it is ill reasoned Tlic fi^ld of ‘Tieforc 
and-after” require* caieful survey We usually- thmk of 
^‘order m events” as m the lap of “ordei m Time”, when 
■we say for instance “it happened in a daj ” In other words 
the physical world is supposed to be tn i ( in«ide of, within 
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the bosom of Time We have accustomed ouisel\ts to think 
according to the originators of Greek geometry and the 
Re\entcenth centurj founders of mechanics They treated 
the ultimate elements of physical science as particles, or 
matter units and force units occupjing various positions, in 
a tlirec dimensional space at vanous moments m a one- 
dimensional time Both these tiro, time and spice, arc 
non peiceptiiali c notgiven indirect five sensed experience, 
jet each is i universe m itself Space universe is tcxihxn 
time uniicrse, but the latter ncithci acts upon nor is itself 
acted upon bj the former, for ire have never seen or lieartl 
or touched a “moment” or a “point neither hive vre seen 
or Iieard or touched a “complex of pomts” or an ‘aggregate 
of moments Altliough nc have experience of extension 
of space and succession of moments yet it not furnished 
bj our perceptual senses i e thej do not supplj vis mth 
the ultimate facts 

Our senses oiilj supply us uith “shocks” - soiuid shocks, 
coloui shoclts, touch shocks, taste shocks and smell shocks 
Nor can it be claimed that these 8en•^e6 form any part of 
our perceptual nature i e the seer, tint part which is the 
inner half, and therefore it docs not fall within the province 
of observation, onlj the outer half being the field of ob- 
seivatioii 

Yet tlie entiic doctnne of evolution j'- indissolublj a-so- 
c«ated With the notion of “change" and the notion of 
“change” is indi'.^olubly associated uith the notion of “be 
fore-and after” If ire inject as imreil the notion of ‘'before- 
and after” nc. have to show that the notion of “chinge” 
^18 independently fruitful of meining i e apart from the 
notion of “sequence” Tins, implies that we liave to regaid 
the three notions of “intccedencc", “sytichroneity” and “'C- 
quence” as symbols or psychical marks of tliree kinds of 
transformations to which a cosmic object is hable viz tlie 
present instant at. tlie symbol or mental mark of a tJung 
happening non i e the s^n of actualitj , the past instant 
as the symbol or mental markof a thing-wriich has happened 
1 e the sign of latency, and the future as the symbol of 
a thmg which is yet to happen i e the sign of potentiality. 
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The phjsicai order of things we interpret by time-letter^ 
We exclude quahtative and quantitative change from our 
present discussion By qualitative change we mean a process 
such S';, for instance, that of waiter becommg ice, and by 
quantitative change we mean tliat o£ the growdh, for in 
stance, of a population or the increase in the number of 
leaves on a tree within a fixed period of time Apart from 
the«e changes, there is a deeper change observable m nature. 
Wlien for instance w e contemplate the history of the Egyp 
tians 01 the fossil rehes of winged dragons we do not, phi- 
losophically speaking, regard the Egjqitians as anmhdated 
or the wanged dragons as dead for ever They are stiU there, 
m the lap of the common Mother, hke full grown children 
sleeping in the nurseri witJi the windows darkened by heavy 
blmds Wliat is co->micaIlj sub latent is to our human brain 
'past, and this suii bathctl space, peopled with the dust-of 
hfe, reverberating with the groans and sighs of new birth, 
IS what we call ‘prestnt, and the pre«encc of the oak m the 
acorn, the emergence of a new world from a wish, the pro- 
mise of the “not yet” oi the “yet to be” - this we call 
future The three tenses of grammar are three picture signs 
for throe aspects of Mature - only three words yielding three 
Mtuatioiis or postures of Nature Wo cannot read Nature 
without our being given the key by Father Time, for Life 
hke Nature i-^ perpetual cliange Life cannot adjust itself 
to Natuie without a knowledge of “simultaneity and suc- 
cession” 

Tliere iS a distmction between Time as it is m itself and 
Tmie as we know it, just as there is a distmction between 
^>pace as it is and Space as we-conceive it Ab'^olute Tune 
and Absolute Space are transcendental and may therefore 
be regarded as special aspects of the Undifferentiated Nature 
called Avyal.ta 

Time as we-conccive it and Spa<^ as we-conceive it are 
relative, being based, the former upon the relation of “be- 
fore and after”, the latter upon the relation of co-exi'stmg 
points Hei ce relative I^me and relative Space are con- 
f-tructions of the midex&tanding The question is, can we 
analyse further the relation of ‘^before and after” or is tins 
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relation a mere ejonbol used bj tbe mind to uiterpret 
cosimc evolution’ The further analysis of “before and- 
after” yields the ultimate moment or Ksan \\^lat is a mo- 
ment ’ Just as an atom is the last minimal hmit of an 
extended real so a moment is the last limit of time as 
conceive it We can however form a still cleaier idea of 
a moment Suppose ne conceive an electric particle or 
a particle of hgbt - which is hko the geometrical pomt, 
being the least unit of extension but without any parts 
Next suppose this lummous particle to have spontaneous 
motion , how long will tbe particle take to traverse a distance 
which IS neither more nor less tlian its own magmtude’ 
This minimal particle wiU traverse the distance measured 
by its ow^i magnitude m a moment Such motion is m 
stantaneous and is to be conceived as the umt of co«mic 
change A moment of time therefore cosmically corresponds 
to the umt of evolutionary transformation Wt represent 
to our mind an luunterruptod flow or stream or senes of 
such moments and call it succession, sequence, before and* 
after, antecedence-consequence But this representation of 
a senes is psychical, symboheal and pictorial, not atomical,'^ 
physical and objective Tlie stream of Time continuum is 
a non material imago Not so the moment We can make 
a convenient distmction m order to express ourselves more 
lucidly Viz Time senes or 'Sequence" is a fact of abstraction 
while a “moment” is a truth of apperception The reason 
for this distinction is that a fact of abstraction is based 
upon a truth of apperception and “sequence” is based 
upon the “moment”. The superstructure of Time senes 
cannot stand unless there is “sequence", and “sequence" 
cannot stand imless there is ^'moment” 

We thus see that we are constramed to regard the moment 
as real, representing a umt of cosmic change There can 
exist only one moment, two moments cannot occur or co- 
exist simultaneously By analogy with points or dots m 
space wc ihtnL of two moments, further, led b)' many 
feelings of pam and pleasure, we superimpose moment upon 
moment Our physical nature divides space and time. 
Thus from all these considerations it will be seen that there 



cannot be i moment before noi a moment after there is only 
a present moment - neither past nor future Herein lies the 
most momentous teaching of the S^mkhja voga school the 
entire cosmos evolves m a smgle moment and all the latent 
and potential evolutional^ mo<les are relative to this present 
moment (Tena elena Isnena InUno loJa pannam anubha 
vati, tat Isna uparuda Vdu ami svarte dharvia ) WI at is 
called a moment before is the latent aspect and uhat is 
called i moment after is the potential aspect of the modes 
in the eobinic evolution SuCh aspects of the objtctive 
universe are uiscparablj connected mth the generic form 
of things The present moment has the poicer to fulfil the 
purposes natural to itself 

Bi as ertmg the reaht} of the moment or Ksaji it may 
seem to you that I am contradicting mj former assertions 
for I Imve said before that the moment, considered as an 
indivisible unit of tune i unperceivable How then can 
that which is unperceivable be regarded as reaP If tho 
moment cannot bo sensed cannot be experienced, if its 
power as inherent in an antecedent to produce a consequent 
phenomenon is domed - whj are we reqmred to look upon 
tlie moment as reaP To understand tlic answer to thi*» 
question w e must enter into the domain of the transcendental 
p ychology of intuition A moment is neither perceived nor 
conceived but intuited How’ By the practice of Yoga 
a kmd of deep knowledge arises which is called iiiekapim 
pidnm or intuitive apprclien ion 

Our ordinara five «ense<l mmd is hmited to tiie imder 
“tandmg of things nluch Iiave shape size colour and other 
phenomenal attributes We distingiush between two ob 
jects of sens'' nch as a cow and a mnie because they belong 
to two different species we distmgiush between ta\o cows. 
- one with black eyes and one with white ejes - because 
they pos.se different chanctenstic marks wa; distmguish 
between tw o tyttebair^ - one placed before us and one behmd 
us - beeau-«e thej differ as to space position 

Thus we see that empirical sens© gives us the knowledge 
of the dishnction between two things or objects of ex 
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peiience when there is difference in species difference m 
space position or difference in charactenotic marks Tlie 
question arises, can wo observe the distinction between two 
homogeneous thmgs when the tlirce above named differences 
are absent from them^ Take for instance ti\o tyttebser or 
two pearls oi two peas Suppose the tyttcbair to bo exactlj 
similar, m colour, size, shape etc Then suppose you are 
sitting before a Yogin, havuig one tyttebicr in your right 
liand and one in your left hand which you hold behind your 
back Non while the Yogm*s attention is engaged elsewhere 
unobserved by him you lapidly transfer the tytteb»r you 
hold in the right hand to the loft hand and vice, versa several 
times in succession Hero all other quahties remain the same 
only the two hemes have changed places The Yogin with 
his intuitive Imowledge highly perfected non tells jou 
without seeing them which t3rtteb®r is in which band 
His intuitive eye discema some difference betn ecn the two 
homes It may be said that this difference is to be ascribed 
to the changes which the berries underwent during their 
passage through points of space - from the front to the back 
and from the back to the front again But as the berries 
were successively in two places tho impressions left by the 
points of space must have neufnhse^ or effaced each other 
There must be another factor which is the cause of the 
objective change m tho tyttebser and of the subjective 
knowledge in the mmd of the Yogin This other factor i'? 
the moment The berries pass through pomts of space tlii'' 
IS the ordinary view, but analysis shows that this 'passing 
through” IS really their getting into the knowledge or entering 
into the consciousness of the Yogin 
It must be admitted that the berries were getting tnto 
pomts of space and that the impress of the points of space 
were left upon them , but with each point of space coincided 
a digit of tunc - wliat is called Kala kala i e moment 
The mmd of the Yogm apperceived this moment whidi 
synchronised with each point-of*space through which the 
tyttebasr pas^sed Hence it is the moment of mutation of 
this pomt in «pace which marks one tytteb®r from another 
for the mmd of the Yogm He concentrates on the moment 
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aiud directly sees the mutation that has come on the object 
during its passage through space. (Desa ‘parinam k^nasya 
samyamatas saksat karariat - of. also anya desa ksna anuhka- 
vastii tayvranytve keiu - VyiTsa on Patanjali.^ Tlie Yogin’s 
intuition apperceives the moment given in the objective 
ehange. 

Attempts have been made by the Vaishesikas to explain 
this intuitive knowledge of difference on the assumption 
that there are ultimate particulars which function in per- 
manent reals. What they mean is that in cacli atom there 
is something which is characteristic of it, which is inherent 
in it and serves to distinguish it from another, for atoms 
ore to ho supposed as homogeneous. Wlien a clairvoyant 
Yogin sees differences in or distinguishes between two 
Atoms, or when he distinguishes one liberated soul from 
Another, though tliey are all equal and similar in respect 
of space and time and the other accidents of existence, 
ho must bo able to notice some particular mark or speciality 
hi each which serves as the basis of his Icnowledge of dis- 
tinction. 

The assumption of the existence of such particulars in- 
Iierent in the permanent reals is unwarranted and has been 
rejected by the Samkhya-yoga school. Tlie Yoga philo- 
sophers seem to admit a substance, a real cosmic object 
which is the moJtient - or to put it another way, the “dura- 
tion-filler” which in one aspect, in the eternal mutation of 
things, is an event and in anotJier aspect is generic power 
manifested in the ceasele-ss evolution of Jlfahai in the con- 
stant whole of Prakrili. 

The question of the existence of tirae-in-general comes 
in for consideration in a scheme of evolution as part of the 
general problem of the mutation of the reals. From the 
common-sense point of view as well as from the scientific 
All things are subject to a thrce-fold change. Our under- 
standing demands the f idfilment of three conditions in a thing 
which claims to be real in tlie cosmic sense. By a real is 
meant not the eternal substance but the unstable mode, 

A product of evolution. TIic first characteristic of a real 
is its capacity to reveal itself by rising into prominence in 
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the field of con!:ciousne5>s> TIic existcuto of a real uiay 
lemam iindotcctcd for ages bj uiiilluniinccl minds but it 
will be pcrcei\ cd bj ‘scientific and yoj/aKb'scipbncd intellects^ 
In the next phee n real mu'^'t be n material or corporeal 
substance capable of proclncmg an effect or stnes of effects- 
Thus it IS ensj to distinguish an object pos>;oscing materiality 
from an object devoid of matenahta We immediately re- 
cognise the cxistince of matter when ue set the table m 
our dining room or the blazing fire in the istovi of a loco 
motive, and vi differentiate and distinguish between such 
perception of matcrialitj and il!usor> oi miraculous thmgs- 
For instance a joung tadj mac be told that Iiir fiance has 
auddenlj de\ eloped a juiu of horns and has gored to death 
all the RCl^ants of the house The aoimg lad^ will ccrtamly 
not take this statement seriously either she ndl regarel it 
as a joke or she will think that her informant is mad or 
dreanung Li other vords her mind mil apprehend a di- 
stmction between a real phenomenon and an iBusoi’j fabri 
cation of insane fancj Lastly a real must sjiow (a) qual: 
tative change (b) variation proportionate to duration and 
(o) mtensitj limits - maxima and minima (vlpatUmat dra 
vyaita dharma iaUana avaslfta yogiti-a adayo apt afantya 
tuchchh gagana nahna naramslian adi vyabnltas satUn hefava 
iidaharyasj Bj qualitative change ue here mean the evo 
lution of form from imdifferentiated matter e g n marble 
statue of Homer is the e\olution of form from inorganic^ 
nndifferentiateel earth, a cow is the evolution of form from 
organic vital matter Irom the '>tato of imclifferentiateil 
earth up to the finished statue there is a ccitam duration 
1 c a period during vhich the change reaches ita final form 
- it is this which ue have called variation pioportionate 
to dvnttoii* 

This penoci oi duration corrchponds to our tune division 
of past pre int and future ( haiacteiis«l by duration 
marks an object is ebffercntiated m perception from other 
objects having otliei penoils connected ivith them 

A inamfestation or phenomenon or event is onlj a pro 
jeetion a shootmg out a movmg energetically forth lYliat 
manifeste itself in the actual present already pre existed,. 
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for no substance can gio^ out of non-entitj nor can a sub 
stance or force be ever completely annihilated A mam 
festation or event winch is now present is not disconnected 
with what has been and from what is yet to be, for the 
generic form of things becomes specific m the period yet 
to come In other words the development of forms that 
IS in proccbs, to be raatenalised in future is only a special 
aspect of a general character oi pmiciple of the primary 
substance 

What we call an actual piesent mamfcstatioii oi event 
IS the emergence of the underlying nature of the thmg in 
itself, the coming to the surface of the generic form This 
imphes the suppres ion or disappearance of the individual 
form that manifested itself m previous moments Tlie past 
form of things (as distinguished from the matter of things) 
does not exist m the present Things onlj alter as to their 
conditions - not as to their es^^ence Hence a condition of 
a thmg 13 the function of ita essence A condition ib a super 
ficial aspect and reveals it^^elf to us integrated witli time 
notions It IS impossible to conceive that tlie three con 
ventional time marks should be present Pimultaneously in 
one and the same individual appearance AWiat is possible 
to imagine is the lealisation m thought m successive periods 
of the presentation of a things phenomenal form through 
the nctivitj of the conditions which manifest it It is not 
difficult to observe that in all manifestations there is a dual 
itj of foices operating - tlic one hidden the other apparent 
- the two being mutually antagonistic For instance a state 
maj be carrying on war upon other states while icvolution 
IS brewing witlun its own borders the manifestation of 
winch in future may mean the collap'^e of the state \et 
it js not difficult to imagine that ti e purpo e for tlie fulfil 
mtnt of which the state was ongmallj sufTererl to represent 
the wishes of a particular section of societj was gradually 
and imperceptiblj matenah mg itself bv means of both 
nggres ivt war and mterna! revolution Here we find that 
the acti\o opposition of two mutually antagonistic forces 
raaj be intnnsicallj m harmony with and what is more 
the furthenng of an original puipo«e lying embedded like 
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a foundation stone at the root of human society At each 
stage m the progress of uar and revolution the inner purpo<;c 
IS moving on in the du«^ction of tiie intended goal The in 
cidents houever painful and heartbreaking are hke the 
lungs of a ladder or the planks of a bridge ‘serving merely 
as the path to a fai off destinj 

The three time forms through Mhich manifestations 
events histones are presented to our mind now appear to 
1 s in a new light viz that of the moving of a purpose 
ton ards its intended obiect Reahtj is purposive not tern 
poral The collocation of cncumatances and the order of 
inoidents are instiumeats for the fulfilment of that purpose 
Each mrnor incident m so far as it is indispensable for the 
effectuation of that purpo e has a place in tJ c economy of 
the wliole What appears to b<. accidental is n limb of the 
Universal Lav 

A mighty sea going vessel may have mucli that is precious 
and beautiful in its caigo but without ballast the proud 
filup may turn tmtle What is called ugly and evil may be 
compared to the New Zealand shrub Tutu or Tnpakil i whose 
black frmt yields most delicious wme while the seeds produce 
a most deadlj poison hke stryobrnne and the bark the 
astiingent tannm 

The imiverse is the evolution of a grand purpo e There 
cannot be a more hopeful view of R^ahty tlian that it is 
capable of actions for fulfiUmg the purpose of the Self 
f'PurusariAa lcr%ya l^mam sattsya bhavas saitva fanmairam 
tanmattvm ) 

What is called in Hindu metaphysics Sattva oi the Ex 
istent Absolute as functioning is tin. abstract foxm of Par 
pose MaJiat oi the Great Thought Principle is the embodi 
ment of a Purpose Life whether on the plane of the six 
senses or on the plane of spiritual self realisation is an 
energy guided by itself for the ixahsation of that Dmnc 
Purpose W fiose purpose is it tJiat our phj&ical life is urged 
on to fulfil ’ It is the Purpose of the Self - the Absolute 
Real Divmc Self - the FvrusJia as Kapila calls it 

Hence Reahtj is defined as existence capable of acts 
fulfilling a purpose of the Self the Purusha Non existence 
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IS that ^hicli has no north, no value as regards the capability 
of actions for fulfilling the purpose of the Self Such a piir- 
po-jive Reality is itself timeless The Self is timeless, its 
purpose and the instruments of its reahsation are also time 
less What arc thes« instruments of reahsation ’ The Unt 
Terse and all the forces that it contains What is this Uni 
verse ultimately composed of’ Of infra atoms and infra 
atoms as such are not particularised b\ time 

Neithei are infra atoms to be conceived of as determined 
by time through the medium of phenomenal foims, which 
ha\e their birth in infra atoms for an infra atom must be 
legarded as tiansccndmg the sub latent state -coii’cspond- 
ing to the past, the actual phenomenaliscd state - corrt 
spending to the present, and the potential state - corre- 
sponduig to tlie future The uifra atom being something 
definite and positive no question can arise as to its being 
free or not from some mdetermmate, indefinite state Al 
though we hold that atoms transcend the three states of 
matter - thi sublatent, the actual and the potential - we 
do not moan that atoms arc to bo rcgaitled as absolutely 
blank and unproductive Infra atoms arc the essence of all 
phenomenal and individual forms Though different from 
the phenomenal foims they arc the root of these forms 
As an atom 111 iti^clf it js not of any scrMce to the Self, 
as phenomenahsed forms it is of eeia ice to the Silf A house 
IS serviceable for the purpose of IiMng - not so the atoms 
which compose the bricks 

Man’s conduct is rcgulaterl by the notion of relations 
bubsistmg between concrete wholes and aims His behef 
in the properties of natural objects ns suitixl to tlio working 
out. oS his 19 rw?t of hii socm} nnH iodjjsJrjaJ 

behaviour Take away this belief and there will no longer 
be any human activity Belief in life is notliing more than 
the conviction that our ends arc by Xaturo fulfilled 

Consciousness of end is the pro requisite of the conscious 
ness of belief m the source of the valid idea By “^ourcc 
of the valid*idca”nre meant tho ©logical proco^csof thought 
winch determine tlie tnitli of our cognitiom. and perceptions 
Such logical form> - t!ie axioms underlyinc deduction and 
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induction - are pre lequi^ates oi nece‘;sary conditions of all 
determinations Like the notion of purpo'se these universal 
determinations, vabd concepts fundamental notions, first 
principles - are timeless Tlic logical impetus li\es, ever 
■wakeful, mtlnn the heart of Pm pose Jleahtj being tlit 
object of the logical quest, is onl^ a moment of it, is the 
form of it, is identical with it 

Tliere is a necessary relation between the Gunas or reali 
and their modifications We have now to consider thiough 
what machinery tlic reals develop themstlves as manifested 
effects We have seen that fitness to fulfil purpose” is the 
best definition of Reahtj flic causal «:ubstance externalises 
Itself as an effect manifestation Logicailj tiic effect is a 
power inherent m the generic cause Hence a cause is alwajs 
limited by its effects There is then a prc-eslahhshed haimoii) 
in our univoifce of mattci and spirit As broken arcs form 
part of a circle so cacli manifestation is an illustration of 
the Law of Pre-estabhshcd Harmonj (yogyta vachclikxnm 
dhamma^ saUireva dharma^) A quality is a power of tlie 
real determined by its Pro established Harmony The ma 
chmeiy then that we aiv in soarch of, tlirough which un 
differentiated matter become'^ the ordered cosmos, is ‘the 
Law of Pie estabhshed Harmony (pofft/ta - vido VyTsabbiT 
sya ni 14, Patanjal Sutra, abo Vachaspati’s Tattvavai'’?* 
rndi^ The whole umv< rst Ihcrcfoix b- conies luminous m the 
liglit of this idcnhstic philosophy winch claims to explain 
it m terms of Purpose, Pre c<=tabli«'hed Hnrmonj and Intend 
c-d Goal PurusariJialrtya i> action fulfilling a purpoM? of 
the Self, Yogij(d is Pre-cstablishc<l Hnrmonj, ^rffia is Intend 
id-Goal Lool around you and if each object in tin. 
unnerse docs not tell joii Hit stor^ of tht reasm for its 
life activities All tilings ore ns if by n golden chain entwiiud 
In the Self lit all the worlds sem and unseen, like shining 
pearls strung togcthii on a thiead Thus in tlit light of 
Prt -estabhshed Harmonj wt discern in the straw, for in- 
stance, the potential existence of papei, waiting for a Kali 
dasn to inscribe upon it the t-ad storj of Sakuntala’s lift 
in the shaded giovo of the Hermitngt Tins doctnne of 
'^ogt/ia or Prc-tstabli’-bwl Harmonj, al o Jjclp no to nmlcr 
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sstind how pa'll, present and future aie mere names foi three 
kinds of change to which matter, every thing and everj*^ 
happening, is subject, “prei^ent” is the name for that aspect 
of matter m which it is presented* to oiir consciousness as 
passmg tlirough its peenhar functional activity and is called 
udita or “rising up above*’, ‘past” is the name for tint 
aspect of matter in u hich it is presented to our consciousness 

having come to lest by completing its peenhar functional 
activity and becoming mtognted with memory and is called 
aanla or “gone to rest”, “subsided* and “future” is the 
name for that aspect of matter m which we imagine it to 
contain the essence of overythmg and js called avyapxdesya 
or “mdetorimnate” 

To make this, point clear it iias been suggested that as 
the gonenc property or common form of substance is never 
destroyed it is to be mftired that the essential substance 
enters into the composition of faHtcular and individual 
modes Thus primal matter enters into the composition 
of the five elements and the five elements enter into the 
form of vegetable organj««ms, which m their turn, go to evolve 
animal bodies This principle of transformation of mattei 
and transmutation of spccios is named “the mdoterminatc 
state of the reals” and is formulated m the uords "all tlung^ 
contam the soul of all tilings” (earvam sarvatmalam) The 
mightiest 18 iicicr absent from the ramiitesl Hie indirul- 
tial IS an expression of the Umver&al 

Tiic world iK a great melody of which rest, play and hope 
are the tlirec component parts Out of tlie gloom of night 
emerges the hght of dawn Then no sharp distmction 
between the univer'cal and the individual, between substance 
and attributes, between matter and form It may be ques 
tioned if, accordmg to the Jaw of Pre established Harmon j , 
ever} object contains tiu substance of every other object 
whj do wc not experience tlie manifc'statiori of all objcctf» 
at one and the same moment^ Tlie answer is that causal 
matter can only function under given conditions Our em- 
pirical mind can grasp a mamfestation onlj when it appears 
associatc'd with (1) place (2) penod oi sea&on (3) concrete 
form and (4) initiating aiiUcedcnts Foi instance (1) Rite 
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induction - nn pre icqumtc** or nect<sar^ conditions of all 
determinations Like the notion of purpose these univereal 
determination^, \ahd concepts fimdamcntal notions, first 
principles - an timeless Tlie logical impetus lives, ever 
•wakeful within tin. licnrl of Purpose Reahtj being the 
object of the logical quest is onh a moment of it, is the 
form of it is identical wath it 

Tliere is a ncce sarv relation between tlu Qimas oi reals 
and their modificntiotih We have now to consider thiough 
what macluncry the rtaU cicaclop thtmspUes is manifested 
effects WV liaao scon that fitness to fulfil purpose is the 
best definition of Reality The taiisil substance externalises 
itf?elf as an effect manifestation Logicallj the effect is a 
power inhcicnt in t!iegeiicric<ause Hence a cause isahvaj’s 
limited by its effects There is then a pre established linrmona 
in our univem of matter and spint As broken arcs form 
part of a circle so each manifestation is an illustration of 
tho Law of Pre-estabhshed Hnrmonj (yogy(a vackchhinm 
dharmxnas ealhrcva dharmas) A quality is a power of tin 
real determined by its Pre established Harmony Tlie ina 
olnneiy then tint wc ait? m search of tlirough wlncli un 
dificrcntiatcd matter beioraes the onlered cosmos, is the 
liaw of Pic established Harmony (yogyia - vido Vyasabha 
f.yalll 14 Patanjal Sutra al o Vncbaspati*s Tattvavana 
radii ntfffr&lrib perfected tlie real 

With all that it contains is levealcd in a single moment 
lie sees at one glance in the fundamental Real all causes 
and conditions ^^liether manifested or unmamfested The 
} ogtn sees the Purpose in the bosom of the Real he feels 
the cosmic pulse in tlie Pre established Harmony he touches 
with a land of spiritual antcnnie the Final Goal 

It may be asked how we are to tiunk of time with regard 
to our length or span of life - for time does not enter into 
our scheme of Purpose Pre cstabhslied Harmony and Inten 
ded Goal If this be granted how is re birth oi re incarnation 
to be explained ^ It is one of the fundamental a'xioins of 
Hindu metaphysics that we are not new born into tTiis life 
nor IS this hfe to be our last, and jet how are we to fit ni 
our tlieory TMth a conception of a senes of births before and 
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stand ho^^ past, present and future aie mere names for three 
kinds of change to which matter, every thing and every 
happenmg, is subject, "present” is the name for that aspect 
of matter in which it is presented* to oiir consSiousness as 
passmg tliroiigh its peculiar functional activity and is called 
udxUi or "nsing up above”, ‘^ast” is the name for tint 
aspect of matter in winch it is presented to om consciousness 
as having come to rest by completing its pecuhar functional 
activity and becoming integrate<l Avith memory and is called 
5(Tnto or "gone to rest’ , ‘subsided , and “futme” is the 
name for that aspect of matter in wluch ne imagine it to 
contain the essence of everythmg and is called avyajtadesya 
or "indetermmat© ’ 

To make this pomt clear it has been suggested that as 
the geneno property or common form of substance is never 
destroyed it is to be infened that the essential substance 
enters into the composition of articular and individual 
modes Thus primal matter enters mto the composition 
of the five elements and the five elements enter mto the 
form of vegetable organisms, which in their turn, go to evolve 
animal bodies Tins pnnciple of transformation of mattei 
and transmutation of species is named "the indeterminate 
state of the reals’ and is formulated in the woids “all tlungs 

contain +(ic^oul of all tlimgs” (sarvam sarvoimaham) Tim 

•way the XiH'ja 

1 % inch may be imagined as a «ort of psychic reser\ oir throuoli 
winch filter dowoi in attenuated form the products of all 
our thouglita and deeds 

And as the root m feitile soil imder the influence of sun 
hght and moisture grons into a tice and brings forth fruit 
so these Kanna deposits develop mto instincts and disposi 
tions The Ltnga Sanra perpttuallj creates bodies, forms 
of life and po sibilities of Rpccific cxi>ericncc Tlius Yogins 
saj it IS i um\ crsal law that so long as true sa\ mg knowledge 
and virtue do not arise so long docs the Ltnga Sanra go on 
manufactunng embodied lives for the ‘^clf Life is an expn s 
Sion of subconscious impressions 

Each life is a moment of expentnee We arc accustomed 
to analj'so tins moment of lift experience as hmited bj 
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ph3«ical birtli on the one side and plij la'll death on the 
other 

All the puns and pleasures and incidents of a lifetime 
appear to the mmd of tlie dying man as one «!ingle impulse 
of sensation, one point of thought into uhich is crammed 
and condciibcd a whole gallery of pictures After death 
this compres«!ed impul'«e this mtonsclj condcnsctl thought 
point ~ like an infimtc line contracted into a gcometncil 
point - becomes rigid and causes one more birth The new 
body produced by the previous Karvxa receives its impres 
sions and experiences and dur'ition of life from that mtcnselj 
condensed thought pomt of the hat moments of the dying 
man Just ns n long span of life appears to the dymg man 
not as so many days and months and years but as a ^iingle 
moment of present experience, actually present, the now, so 
when through True Knowledge the Yogm is liberated from 
WxoLxntja Sartra tlie Self sees at one glance tho shadow of 
the Ifinffa Sartra incarnated into an infinity of physical or 
supcrphysical bodies but It docs not see these births in 
time order of past, present and future of before and after, 
of now and old 

From this it is evident that both from the standpoint of 
tho normal psychology of the dying as well as from that of 
the transcendental intuition of Toffa, time, in the sense lu 
which wo infer it lu our avakmg state, is a non-entity In 
waking life time order is never a direct immediate intmtion 
but an inference from the movement of objects 

It IS said that Newton saw an apple fallmg , no he never 
could have seen the falling - what he saw was first an apple 
yet to fall and then a has fallen apple The inference of 
the falling of the apple was an after thought And yet per 
ception IS always a present a now Shall we say that the 
perceiving imnd necessarily p^eives the object in the pre 
sent moment because the process of perception has on the 
one side the perceiving mind and on the other the per 
ceived object ’ ruture and Past are the terms which we get 
when we reflect on the contents of our experience We focus 
our attention on one image at a time Tlie image which 
is now m the field of vision becomes the starting point from 



which the mmd travels back to the memory image and labels 
it as past The memory image has a tendency to coalesce 
mto the present perceptual image, which latter but for thia 
tendency could not be interpreted by the mind This process 
of a memory image surreptitiously fusmg itself into a per 
cept of the present gives nsc to the illusion of time Eecog 
mtion of a thing means the cogmtion of similarity with 
a-difference The observation of similarity with a difference 
IS imphcit with the iDusion of “past ness ' or “time gone 
before now” The “future” also is a mood of the imagina 
tion, an ejcpectation that provided the conditions remain the 
same the same object will continue to display characteristics 
of similanty with-a-diffcrence But m as much as percep 
tion, or cogmtion - even though it vanes, sometimes in the 
form of recognition, sometimes m the form of expectation - 
can only bo a pres&nt process, a thmg of notr, of this moment, 
past future or timq is only an illusion The moment or 
Ksan alone is real and is inside our crpenence The func 
tion of the human understanding is to co relate perceptual 
images with space, time and causahty It is to be noted 
that there is a subtle hierarchy of values by v.hicli the 
imderstandmg judges the relative rank of these three modes 
of co relation The understanding questions first the raison 
d’etre of an event or phenomenon, this raison d Stre is the 
end aimed at by the understanding and becomes for it 
“I’objet d'une recherche particubere The exphcation of 
this reason is the uhere, tcTien and wTij/ of the event No 
sooner do v e hear of a sensational occurrence than we ask 
*‘tclxere did it happen^” and then *'ic1ien did it happen?’ 
Arc we satisfied when the newspaper tells us for instance 
that it happened m Drottnmg=gatnn, at 5 0 o’clock m the 
afternoon^ No, the mind questions further Wliy’ Wliv 
on earth should such an event take place ’ In this know 
ledge of the “nhy” hes the satisfaction of our quest, for 
the ‘ why” of a fact is» essential, the “when" and the “where” 
are mere psychical stimuli for making the “whj ’ a vmd 
all mastering impetus in our mmd 

When we know the answer to tlie “why ’ of the fact wc 
feel that the “when” and the “where’ are accounted for, 
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but the opposite is never the case Hence of the three modes 
of CO relation the understanding attaches intrinsic value to 
the cause of a fact or event or phenomenon Compared to 
the cause the value of time and space pales into insigm 
ficance 

Cause is related to effect Now between cause and effect 
there is the relation of co existence - not of sequence The 
effect IS the power of the cause and therefore, power being 
forever present m the causal substance, effect is already pre 
sent in the cause There cannot be an interval between cause 
and effect, for all happenings are but simultaneous co-effects 
of a cause in general A Sansloit poet dc-^enbes the mom 
mg by saying “the hght from tl c golden gates of the Eist 
awakes the drowsy world ’ What he means is, m logical 
language, that all the uumberles** events winch we observe 
m the first part of the day are ‘Simultaneous co-effects of 
a cause in general VIZ the sun’s rising Xlie rising fiom ‘sleep, 
tho feeling of freshness, the gentle breeze, the colour on the 
hills, the activity m the pursuit of life’s business etc are 
all CO effects of the appearance of the sunlight The notion 
of sequence is born of our belief in time os a Real series of 
“before” and “after”, which is illusory, for just as tho notion 
of cause cannot be deduced from the notion of space, so tho 
imphcations of the notion of time cannot bo applied to the 
notion of cause, which we have shown to be more funda 
mental and primary 

We shall now turn to the question of reincarnation in its 
relation to our conception of the Ksan or moment We have 
said before that the existence of the moment comes "within 
the sphere of consciousness in the light of our conception of 
life This life - the span of which is diversified by a multi 
plicity of heterogeneous events -appears to our mmd during 
the period of our active living ns a senes of endeavours for 
the realisation of a senes of ends, at tho moment of death 
however the dying man sees only one Ideal realising itself 
He does not feel a long or a short life lived, nor so many 
experiences crowded into so manj dajs or years Tims 
the truth of tho Imng is contradicted by the truth of 
the dying ^Vhile in tho midst of physical life all our 
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pleasures and pams, our hopes and retrospects are spread 
over a space of time, this anses from our discnminatmg 
between memory of the past and imagmation of the future 
In reahty the subconscious mmd sees no distmction between 
memory and imagination and therefore it does not see any 
distmction between past and future Only the present, 
witlun which consciousness is facmg and discrimmating 
sense-data, is the real moment mtuited by the Self At death 
the Ideal, wluch during the period of life activities has 
been veiled by the sense data, emerges m its mtegral umty, 
comprehending within it«5elf the manifold of conduct and 
character 

Thus from the foregoing it is plain that this present life 
IS not hke a stream of activity moving on the plane of time 
but, from the standpoint of the deepmost self, an Ideal, ful 
filling Itself through the instruments of conduct and charac 
ter m becoming Each one of us is appronchmg an ideal and 
at death the soul sees the Ideal more or less vividly i e 
when it sees the Ideal very vividly it implies that the Ideal 
IS greatly realising itself, when it sees the Ideal family it 
implies that the Ideal is least rcaksmg itself - almost restmg 
The procc'ss of the realisation of the Ideal is punctuated by 
progre‘«sive endeavours and restful play What appears to be 
negation of progress is m reahty restful play When jou 
are feebng disappomted or depressed do not fad to dnnk 
of this nectar of wisdom Life is progress and play To me 
the most glonous chapters of t!ie book of life arc radiant 
■with the meamng of Progress, and the saddest and most 
inglorious no less luminous with the sigmficance of Play 

Wo have one life, but many births and many deaths 
Tlvc reason is that the Ideal is one but has many aspects 
and varieties Let me call the ultimate goal of all hves the 
“Ideal” and the object of each life its “aim” As the Ideal 
is one but the aims many, so Life is one but births are many 
Now the Ideal is Redemption or Emancipation or Liber- 
ation, Tvhde the ‘aim’ is the purpose of hvmg, serving to 
prepare us for the pnvdcgo of receiving the blessings of 
Liberation Tlie serving of a particular aim brmgs us nearer 
to tlie Ideal Suppose that in order to be hberated a soul 

12 * 
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must perfect itself in such virtues as charity etc such 
devotion as love for God etc such wisdom as true intuition 
etc and such upliftment as “comprehension and permeation 
of tho whole" etc and suppose furtlier tliat to be perfect 
m these aims ^ viz virtue, devotion, true intuition and uplift 
ment - an mfinity of hves has been found necessary, it follows 
that the soul cannot hut choose to incarnate itself and to be 
reborn many times in order to attain the Ideal of Liberation 
Now if a soul can perfect itself m all virtues etc m one life, 
as SuLa deva did many rebirths for him are unnecessary 
This has given rise to the theory of one life and the tJicory 
of many hves - the two do not contradict each other Wc 
read in the Jafcaks for instance how Gotom, the Buddha, 
chose one virtue in which to discipline himself in one life 
In each life lie oliose one virtue -eg friendliness, com 
passion, fidehty, contemplation etc - and perfected lumself 
therem, until he reached the Highest Nirvana whence there 
IS no return Thus the theory of many births since it docs 
not imply many Uves docs not point either to the existence 
of time - as past and future 
Life IS a continuity of conduct It is not broken up bj 
quantitative periods but is variegated by qualitative dura 
tion, mtcnsive parts In one moment of intuition are taking 
place countless births and deaths, the rise and submergence 
of hemispheres, the projection and dissolution of innumerable 
solar and sidereal systems All events and transformations 
are tho manifestations of a Iaw situated mthm the heart 
of Avyakta and therefore actual - w relation to the moment 
'of mtuition - but never aelualtsed^hy the soul or Purusha 
The dance of atoms, the vibration of ether, the tremor of 
electrons and the pulsation of the heart are episodes in the 
evolution of the drama of the Universe All have been and 
ore and will be The Self stands concealed in its own in- 
visible bght for these suns and stars and flowers to come 
forth with their message of glory and melody and fragnner 
for the joy and dehvennee of humanity 

Such were the words of the Acliarya, Sri Ananda, Sishyi 
of Bhagavun Sri Guru Paramhamsa Panvrajaka Acharja 
Swami Sivannrayana, to the children of Uttar Kuruvarsha, 
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the aurora-crowned land of Freedom and Peace, setting 
forth the teachings of the Rishis and the Darsanikas and 
the Sanny^ins of Brahmarsidesa, the home of Wisdom and 
Righteousness, -waterecl t>y tlie holy streams of the Sapta- 
sindhavas and the Ganga, and having for their aim the inter- 
pretation of Atman, the True, the Real, for man’s attainment 
of perfection, wherein this is the Third Lesson entitled; 

Spiritual Naturalism of Rishi Kapila . 



FOURTH EVENING 


I 

Every individual thing m Nature points to something else 
Does Nature, as an aggregate of indmduab, point to some 
thing beyond herself ^ Again, a discrete object is understood 
to possess some utihty for us What use can the whole Uni 
verse be said to possess > We may ask the same question 
with regard to words and language Each word m a sentence 
refers to some idea, its function being to contribute towards 
making the sense complete, but may we not ask what Ian 
guage as a whole tends to demonstrate ^ The question is, 
what IS the metaphyaical implication of language ’ In other 
words does language as a whole i c as a repository of words 
of all lands, prove anything of the nature of the ReaP 

We shall consider the question in the first place from the 
standpoint of the self determination of Reahty and m the 
second place - by analysmg the whole field of the psycho 
logy of language - we shall show that language pomts to 
the reahty of a Self existing Bemg, everlastingly true 

Let us consider the second problem first All words can 
be brought under four heads viz (1) genus or universal claH® 
(2) attributes or adjectives (3) substances or substantives 
(4) actions or verbs All words denoting general concept'*, 
such as “animal” or “bemg” come under the first heading 
There can be no individual which cannot be referred to a 
class In grammar a collective noun may indifferently stand 
for the individual or the group, for the singular or the plural 
Take for instance the following two sentences “Braliraan'? 
are to be honoured” and “The Brahman is to be honoured’ 
Here the pliual as much refers to the class as does the singu 
lar, and for all practical purposes both forms are equallj 
correct 
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The second heading viz **attnbutes" can be predicated 
of the genus, for an adjective expresses an attribute belong 
mg to a word oxpressmg subatantiahty "Whiteness” is an 
attribute of "milk”, which is a generic term Degrees of 
attributes do not make any difference as to the applica 
bihty of an adjective to a substantive, for an attribute may 
vary from the highest to the lowest This latter is what we 
wrongly identify with negation 

Thirdly, words indicative of substances may be either 
mental or extnmental or supernatural The import of a 
substantive is to indicate the existence of something which 
has some relation or attribute or action, and lastly, under 
the heading of "action”, we include words indicative of 
proce^^s, change 

All the«e four classes however can be brought under one 
heading viz "esistcuce” or the highest and ultimate Reahty 
in which Thought is one with Being, for genus, attribute, 
substanqo, and action can Iiave nothing in common except 
existence Take the simple ^ntcnce "Hero is a book” 
Wliat is the purport of the sentence beyond the aflinnafion 
of the thing called ‘ book ’ m a particular place and time ^ 
It IS well to rcramd ourselves at tins stage tliat a verb is 
nothing but a noun m the 6en«o of existence Tliat this ls 
«o is clear from the Sansknt Aswi = "I am” Here "am’ 
refers to the existence of a person In fact an action pro 
pcrly understood is an affirmation of the self-existence of 
rcalitj In the oldest grammar of the Sansknt language a 
noun IS defined ns a name which ^gmfi’s existence, and a 
lerb as that which mamfests bemg, which al o is the root 
which nourishes words (Jan nama yena abhidadhati sattam 
tad akhjatim yena bh ivam sa dhatuh ) 

Rik Pf itisakh j a XII 5 

As the existence of the individual is incxtncablj asso 
ciated wath the existence of the universal so each particular 
word has a universal function This universal function of 
language is to point to the exist''ncc of the Ultimate Reahty 
nz God 

It may ly' asked how words, which are mere physical 
sound vibrations, appearing and again disappearing, can 
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indicate tlie exKtcnce of tlic Ultimate Reality, Mhich must 
bo regarded ns cons^ciouii^ TJic answer is quite simple It 
IK admitted that n lAord consisting of mere letters of the 
nlplmbet.uliich can be heard and m the a\Tittcn form, seen, 
lias n sense •nhich is immaterial Consider the meaning of 
huch n word ns "matter* Tins word hns a certain pronun 
elation nnd can be written on paper, m this sense it is physi 
eal, but It implies n state of consciou5nc^s the feehng of 
matenahtj of hartlncss, impenetrability etc It is tliese 
attributes that matter for the mind Otherwise the word 
would mean nothing and would be mdistmgiiishablc from 
the crcalung of a boot or the crack of a wJiip In the same 
way language gives us the knowledge of taistcnce winch is 
both real and conscious Thus the philosophy of language 
has for its object the demonstration of the existence of the 
Unucrsal Conscious Being 

TIio relation between Ultimate Reality and language w 
thus expressed Supreme Reality is the object denoted by 
nil words and It is identical with the wortl The relation 
of the two however, though m the last analysis one and 
identical, varies, ns does the relation between God and man 

This leads us to tlic consideration of the. first pomt viz 
t!io self-determination of Reality m language 

The waj of understanding any object m Nature is to 
discover the fundamental idea which governs and develops 
the parts For instance the animal organism can onlj be 
understood if we can grasp Life, which is its central inspiring 
rcahty The purpose of each organ composmg an animal 
body IS to bring freedom and satisfaction to Life Life hves 
for itself, not for the hand or the foot - this is quite an old 
story That Life hves for it‘mlf is most glanngly shown by 
the fact of death, for death means that Life no longer finds 
its freedom and satisfaction in being associated with the 
physical organs Death occurs becau&e of the free will of 
the subhminal Self So also birth Tlius it is plain that 
the illuminating idea of the self activity of Life explams the 
animal orgamsm From this we deduce two principles (1) 
that Reality, conscious and blissful, exists and (2) that its 
self determmation appears to us as development or change 
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All words and the changes they undergo are to be regarded 
as the manifestation of the Spirit throiigii the medium of 
Sound This idea is beautifully expressed m the Veda, where 
it IS said “Four are its boms, three its feet, two its heads 
and «cven its hands, roars loudly the tbnee bound bull, the 
great God enters mortals ” (Rig Veda, 4 58 3 ) 

The four horns are the fow grammatical categories Nouns, 
Verbs, Prepo'utions and Particles Its three feet arc the 
three Tenses The two heads imply the eternal and the 
temporary words, distinguished as the *‘manife‘‘ted” and the 
“mamfester” Its «even hands are the seven Cases ‘Thnce* 
bound” implies the three organs whose fimctiomng !•> neees 
sary to the pronunciation of words The in''taphor ‘ bull” 



music IS dead but its spirit, rising Phoenix like from the 



looks out into the vast 


ness of eternal joy 

The Stream of Words is ever dowmg towards the Ocean 
of Being, the Brahma of eternal Joy On either bank stand 
the pyramids and palaces of Poetry and Drama, the cottage-' 
and hermitages of Science and Philosophy All tlie diverse 
arts and institutions of civihsation can use but little of the 


mighty w aters of this perpetual river - none can over exhaust 
them The Stream of Language is perennial, mexliaustible, 
as ever flowing as Life itself, and hko Life it can neither 
give its all nor can it have permanent relation with its but 
Toundmgs It has quenched the thirst of countless poets and 
philosophers and orators and still flovs on to satisfy the 
yet unborn thirsty lip-j stiU sleeping m the womb of tiftie 

Words do not live merely for the sake of being mouthed 
and uttered and iiearci, for they would not thereby yield 
any sense Their destmy makes them live on beyond the 
twitching of the muscle and the tingling of the nerve They 
live because m them, above them and beyond them throbs 
the hmitlcss Consciousness Therefore it is said that tin- 
hmitless Being reveals itself — like a flasli of hglit infilhng 
space - through the harmony of poetry and prayer 

This levelation of the Infinite and the Eternal tlirough the 
mirror of language is -what I call the self determination of 
the Umversal Spirit within the Umverse of words 

What IS the origin of language ^ Is it invented by man 
and are meanings fixed upon words by agreement or social 
compact ^ 

All questions as to ongm arc lost in obscurity It has been 
suggested that it was from the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the fi^ld that mankind learned to speak According to 
thi& theory all names arc imitations of the sounds of birda 
and beasts or of natural objects For instance the Sanskrit 
word for "crow” is "Kaka” Kow the word “Kala" may be 
said to be onomatopoctic m mutation of the cawing of the 
crow, but it can be derived from the root which signifies 
"contempt’ , and “Kaka" means “the despicable bird” Or 
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take the word '^Salila" which means “irater” and is one 
of the most primitive of names, expressing as it docs one 
of the mo«t vital needs of man It cannot be said tint 
this word IS derived onomatopoetically from the sound of 
dowing water, like “sofa sata**, for *‘SaUla” is derived from 
the root “sn” meaning "to go”, hence it refers to the attn 
bute of “going” or “movmg” or “flowing” “Byaghra”, “a 
tiger”, Is derived from the root *‘ghra”, ‘to smell’, or *&cent’ 
The name of the tiger is not derived from the «ound it utter© 
from its growl or roar, but from its predominating quahtj 
VIZ ^10 sense of smell, that being the most powerful facultj 
of the tiger 

The number of names m a language which can properh 
be regarded as onomatopoetic is cxcccdmgly small, and even 
tfac'se can be traced to primitive roots expres'^mg some attn 
bute And what of the vast number of names which bj 
no stretch of imagmation can be considered to be of onomato 
poetic origin? It is puttmg the cart before the horse to 
say that the product is prior to the cause of production 
There cannot be anj imitation un!e«s there i© the faculty 
of imitation and this faculty is mental Hicie cannot be an^ 
language unless there is the desire to speak and the desire 
to speak wall be frustralwl wilbowt the knowledge of the 
sense of words \Vlij ‘Should speech, man’s greatest glorj, 
have been learnt from the animal© who have no ‘speech ’ 

Evtii if we admit that some words originally canif' from 
the world of animals thc'-e theories, to be convmctmg, should 
be able to show that there arc saaage races in Africa oi 
in Soutl America or m Polynesia who even to*<lay are 
learning their Ic^oa of language from tlio birds and th*^ 
beasts But tra\ oilers and anthropologists tell us on the 
contrary that even the mo©t primituaj languages pos&es© tl c 
Inghcst abstract terms 

Neither do we think it possible to prov,. that haguag 
has boon inacntcd by man, or that meaning© arc attached 
to wortls by tlu common con©ent of socict\ Wc cannot 
conceive of a time wlicn man was mute like the stoiu-* Can 
anyone say' that the human being at «omc very early tim’' 
was as speechless as an earthworm or an oyster’ If an 
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cntluisiastic ultra Dir\Mmst claims tlio oiigm of man from 
the earthworm ve '?hnll ansxicr that the earthworm ^as an 
earthnorzn not man - tlzc bookworm^ And if ne adnuf 
that man ^Tn9 speechless at some dtstant period of history 
arc we then to think that one fine morning the cave man 
ivoke np and to tlie in ten^^e astonishment of his wife suddenly 
exclaimed in articulate voice Good morning my dear 
It IS difficult to imagine such an abrupt )ump altl ougli 
abrupt jnmp^ m ^Nature me not unknown 
Human consciousness has alwajs been vocal and lias ex 
pressed itself in phonetic terms The most pnmitu c phonetic 
term IS not a smgle wortl convejmg a single idea but a phrase 
spres mg a multiphcity of images and thoughts 
Such a pi rase maj be a smgle phonetic unit short or 
long In verj ancient times tlio Vcdic monosyllable OM 
meant solemn affirmation and respectful assent eqmvalent 
to jea \crd> so be it A customer would ask the 
merchant Have you got new nheat whicli you can sell 
me ^ Tile meiehant would answer Om meaning les 
sir I have got the wheat jou wont and I am prepared to 
ell it to j on Thus the phonetic umt Om stood for the 
whole phrase As a symbol of affirmation it came to stand 
for the existence of God so that if anyone uttered OM 
lie was understood to be a worshipper believing in the 
existence of the Ultimate Truth and Heahtv 
But this does not mean that language began wath mono 
syllabic interjections or that the original ^Tords were such 
though this view Ins b cn iield bj some philosophers Simple 
mterjeefions such as oh ah etc only express simple 
feeling but how can actions substantives and attributes 
be expressed by simple interjections^ Mo can infer the 
feeling of anger or aversion m a dog or a horse from their 
uttering peculiar snorting sounds but the stately palace of 
language cannot lia%e been built up on such foundations 
In fact language properly so called is a perpetual refutation 
of interjcctional exclamations and would be none the poorer 
if all interjections were to be dimmatcd from it 

If wc carcfullj examine the history of language we cannot 
but bt strucl by tl c operation of a law guiding and deter 
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mmmg the form of words This law we shall call digerevXtal 
%ntegration of the phonetic unit All highly developed languages 
pass through certain stages The first is the monosyllabic 
stage, in so far as we may at all apply the term “first” to 
Nature’s processes, and language, bemg perpetual, is also a 
process of Nature By the monosyllabic stage we- mean the 
stage m which concepts are expressed m Dhattis or pnmarj 
roots hke asa = ‘to exist*, or (to s= ‘to give’ This Dhatu or 
primary root po'ssesses the inlierent power of integration and 
attracts to itself inflections, prefixes and suffixes just as an 
atom of oxjgen attracts to itself other atoms or molecules 
Por instance tlie root asa attiaots to itself the suffix mi 
and becomes asmi to indicate “I exist” and the root da bj 
the same process becomes daddmt This power of integration 
the root never loses Tlie next stage to be noticed is one in 
wbicli it iH found necessary to combine two or three roots 
inordertoexprcssoneideaorlhmg E g the root means 
“to be”, it becomes Bhuvana to express the idea of tlic 
“world", but if we want to sav “the Lord of the world” 
\ve have to bring t^vo roots together vir bhu and pa \vhich 
then, form the word Bhxipati, “King” Again if we want 
to say “a mountain tree” no have to bring tiu'oe roots 
together VIZ bhu, dkn and jan and form the vord Bhu 
dharaja 

Thus we sec that roots po*-scs3 the inherent poMcr of inte 
grating with other roots During this process a root lose*! 
some part of itself and undergoes phonetic change togcthei 
with change of its onginal racnnmg This change of meamng 
and form may be called differentiation of the root itself 
The process of differentiation can bo clearly traced »f wc 
examine the languages that have descended from the original 
Sanskrit roots For instance the root hri ‘to do’ becomes in 
Sanskrit Laromt, m Prakrit optionally Laromi, laremi, kalemi, 
and in Bengali Ion, hantedii, or karchi Or take the English 
word “name” There is much depute as to the derivation 
of the word “name” Some say that it is derived from the 
Sansknt root jnd, to know’, 'while others derive it from the 
root mnd and others again from the root rnni In all the 
dialects derived from Sansknt it has preserved its form c g 



Sanskrit naman, 2cnd naman, Greek onoma, Latin nomtn, 
Italian nome, French now, Slavonic (gen) tmcni, Gaehc ainm, 
Goth namo, Icel nafn. Sired natnn. Pan navn, Angl Sax 
nama, Piitch naam, Gorman Name, Eng name etc As an 
example of differentiation and mtegration vre may take the 
English personal pronoun “I” nhich comes from the 
Sanskrit root aham througli Zend azem, Greek ego, Latin ego, 
Slav az, Litli aez, Goth tL, Germ tch, Icel ei, Swed jag, 
Norw jeg, Gael mt etc 

From a study of the Dhatus or primary phonetic umts it 
becomes clear that words stand for states of consciousness 
Hence a Dhatu stands for a universal notion which can be 
applied equally to indicate a class of attributes For mstance 
the root bhu, “to be”, when used as a noun would indicate 
any individual thing possessmg the attribute of existence 
It may bo asked wliether proper names are also attributive 
Wg ansuer m the affirmative The Sanslmt name Jiama 
IS derived from the root rawa, “lovely”, “pleasant”, “glad* 
In Hebrew al o proper names are attributive Such names 
as kapi (monkey), iaru (tree), manab (man) are all denved 
from significant roots 

The soul conceives things m their universal aspect In. 
our conception of the individual we bring down from the 
sphere of the umversal a power whicli we impress upon our 
individual percepts There is nothing individual m which 
the umversal is absent Take the namo ditasa, “a day" 
It i** denved from the root dtv, “to shme” ^Vhen we thmk 
of “Sunday”, for instance, we regard it as an mdividual day, 
but it IS a “day” because it is ‘bright’ “Brightness” is a 
universal quality, hence the names of all objects po‘5ses«mg 
bnghtness are denved from the root (f*u-e g dim, “heaven" 
or “sky”, dtiakara, “the sun”. Our subconscious min d thinks 
of the luiivcrsal at the very moment when our surface mind 
IS attending to the partial aspects of a fhmg denoted by a 
name, so that when to all outward appearance we seem to 
be only conscious of the individual we are in reahty viewing" 
the umversal Tliia is probably the psychology underlying 
our custom of nammg children Take any Hmdu name such 
as “Surendra Nath Bandjopadhyaya”. “Upadhyaya” means 
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“teacher”, “Bandjoghati” is the name of the place where 
the ancestors of the child lived, “Nath” means “lord” or 
“owner”, “Surendra” means “Lord of the gods” Tlie first 
part of the name expresses a universal concept viz ‘^God”, 
which IS conjoined to the name of the state or property 
where the family of Brahman teachers settled Hebrew 
names such as Darnel (“God is judge”), Elijali (“God is 
Lord”), Elisha (“God of salvation”), Eva (“life”) all show 
the imderlying universal concept The Enghsli “Nell” or 
“Nelhe” has Greek parentage m “Helena”, which means 
*hght” To think of the univei^al as individual is an illusion 
from the grip of which our hnguistic faculty cannot free 
itself This process, which involves the embeddmg of tho 
umver^sal m the individual, is also to be observed m hio 
logical nomenclature In nammg a plant or an animal 
scientists mention the name of the genus as well as that of 
the species 

Human reason is externalised in words and since we can- 
not say that reason can be divided into two compartments, 
one umvcrsal the other particular, one total the other unit, 
one general the other special, we cannot expect to find any 
trace of duality m what is, so to speak, its reflection viz 
words Thus in the Veda Vat, or Word, is conceived to bt- 
the daughter of Brahim, the Creator 

The nature and function of Sabda was probably first dis- 
covered by Jaimini, the reputed founder of the Miminsa 
school of philosophy Wc have used the Sanskrit word 
Sabda m the absence of any Enghsh word which can do 
duty for it By Sabda is meant not only “word” but tho 
sense of the loord as well, and smeo every word connotes an 
attribute and denotes a thmg Sabda also stands for both 
the'sc Further Sabda implies the intention w Inch the speaker 
has m his mmd when ho utters a word as well as its complete 
understanding by the hearer, and lastly Sabda is used m 
Sanskrit pliilosophy in the scn^c of the medium through 
which the creative will of God materialises as the manifold 
of the umverse 

Hence Sabda impbes not only human language but also 
the language of God, without which, according to our theorj, 
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there -would be no rational ca«ation at all It is thus plain 
that Sabda cannot be used synonymously with “word”, as 
has been done by many oriental scholars, neither can it be 
translated as “language”, although both “word” and “Ian 
guage’ in their psychological and metaphysical interpre 
tation come under the term Sabda 

We have said elsewhere that Sabda arises m the ether 
and IS perceived by the sense of hearing but u e must bear 
in mind that Sabda is not jiTodxtced in the ether m the same 
sense m which the apple tree is produced in the earth , there 
IS no causal connection between ether and Sabda By ether 
we do not mean the hypothetical imponderable substance 
which IS supposed to fill space Wo make a distinction be 
tween universal dher, which is still and motionless, back of the 
atmosphere, and space, which we associate -with our ‘»cn«c 
of orientation We shall say that -we perceive rhythm the 
melody and the harmony of Sabda, through the functioning 
of the cochlea, whereas ne sense the quarters, or points of 
the compass, through the otohth organ of the auditory me 
ohanism It is well luiown to students of physiology that 
extirpation or disease of the cochlea produces deafness and 
the loss or destruction of the otolith organ and canals bring® 
about disorders of orientation Indeed a man or an ammal 
with these organ® mutilated is so destitute of the spatial 
sense tliat if caused to lie down in the dark he is unable 
to rise up again until a hght is brought Seeing, by it 
self, IS not productive of the sense of orientation, it i® 
ausdiary to it, and the au-^hnry organs cannot be trust 
ed smgly 

In the same sense taste and Rmell are closely connected, 
flavour being dependent upon both Taste can act only at 
the shortest distance, whereas smeff can act at a great 
distance, so that we may say that smell is “taste at a dis 
tance” The truth of the whole matter of our physical 
fconse perception is that behind and above our five sen®e® 
we have a super sense, ®o to speak, the function of which 
18 to sense at a distance 

Thus we can saj that as smell is taste at a distance so 
hearing is seeing at a distance and that the super bcnse is 
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the fund'imental sense of all perception That this is so 
will be clear if we remember how when one sense is destroj ed 
other senses become more acute It is well known tliat deaf 
mutes learn to co*ordmate auditory symbols through ob 
serving bp movements and tlie blind learn everything tlirough 
the development of the tactual and thermal senses Even 
deaf mutes bom bUnd (e g Laura Bndgeman and Helen 
Keller) lire known to have learned all those thmgs wlucb 
they would have learned had the} been bom with normal 
■Higfat, hearing and speech Hiese facts clearly prove the 
existence of another grade of consciousness viz that which 
wo have called the super sense 
Tlie function of the sup^r sense is to sense t7ie sense of the 
cosmos The poet of the Veda wa& called a Rishi because he 
couW sense the sense of the cosmos, and this because the 
cosmos IS made of such stuff as Sabda Tlio cosmos has 
arisen out of the eternal Sabda, it is composed of Sabda and 
bj Sabda its evolutionary process is being guided Wo men 
of Lmited perception imderstand a bit of it because wo are 
endowed with sp^'ceh and the power of understanding speech 
Sabda a*! universal rhjdhm pervades all creation, from the 
nebulffl down to the particle of dust, and we can exactly 
sense the law of this rhythm as it embraces the infimtely 
\ast and the infimtely small Tlic only reason wliy we can 
inferpict the co=mic rhythm is because the connection of a 
word with Its sense is coeval with the ongm of both Tlicre 
IS a divme mdex finger brilliantly shining m eacli word 
Anjoii" acquainted with the language in which it is uttered 
no sooner hears the sentence “tlie house is on fiic than he 
reahacs the ‘•jtuation together witli the work of the next 
moment “Help tho'se who arc m neetl ’ is a sentence, the 
mt aning of which cannot be rationally imderstood except on 
the supposition of the existence of a transcendental moral 
order “Wor-'lnp God and Jove manlond” is an injunction 
the imntr«al}y authoritative nature of which is baited on 
the a'jsumption of its being e divine command 
Tlio authonly of one class of words viz those callcal * se- 
cular” words gives us the pa«?sport to the world of physical 
reahty Such words or sentences as “water is cold” or “fire 
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burns” do not carry their own evidence The truth con 
tamed in the statement has to be confirmed by experience 
and conduct There is another class of words and sentences 
whiclfiarry within themselves their own authority These 
are the words of the Veda They relate to the efficacy of the 
influence upon our soul of the moral and spiritual order of 
existence, for winch wc cannot hope to obtam any logical 
evidence In suppoit of tliose Vedic words which proclaim 
the existence of the Deity and the means of obtaining the 
lastmg satisfaction of the soul we have no “scientific evi 
dence”, but it should be borne m mind that any logical 
evidence for the existence of an eternal order must be of 
an mtuitional rather than of an intellectual nature, for no 
one can pro? e that m the Hereafter the virtuous are rewarded 
and the vicious punished, or that knowledge of and devotion 
to God IS crowned by attamment of godly perfection Tbe 
physical sciences are silent on this point Wliat then indues 
us with behef m the truth of such sayings as “holy living 
IS the door to eternal life” > Is it because we are endowed 
with a conscience that we immediately perceive the truth 
of such sayings or because the words forming the sentence 
are m their very essence ctenially existent, carrying withm 
themselves the fire and the emanation of the Divine Will’ 
We must have botli a sense with which to perceive and a 
reahty, the object of perception Hence it is not sufficient 
explanation to say that our conscience enables us to per 
ceivc the moral order, for the moral order, workmg through 
the instrument of Sabda, which is co eternal with it, must 
be there before the conscience can be stimulated to the 
awareness of it 

To this teaching of the eternity of Sabda many objection*' 
have been raised The relation of word with meamng, it 
has been said, is conventional, determined by man, and i*? 
hable to error A noKl lias no existence either before or 
after it is uttered, its utterance as well as its perception 
being dependent upon the effort of the physical organs 
Again, words undergo change, a root may be modified by 
means of prefixes and suffixes as well as by internal change 
Further the sound of a word vanes , it becomes loud or soft. 
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agreeable or disagreeable, according to the mood and effort 
of the person utters it. It is of human creation and its 
meaning accrues to it throngh association. On all these 
grounds the Nyaya philosophere maintain that Sabda is non > 
eternal. 

AH these objections ariae from a misconception of the 
meaning of Sabda. If by Sabda we mean merely sound 
(Dhvani) then these objections would appear to be justified. 
The phonetic part of a word is transient, because from the 
moment of its being uttered to that of its being heard there 
is only a definite time-interval. Although phonation, as far 
as our sense-perception is concerned, appears to be an element 
of Sabda it is not the whole of Sabda. It is quite evident 
that Sabda i. e. a word or a sentence, has a longer life than 
that of the moment of its utterance. What of the sentence 
uttered by the dying C^sar, “Et tu, Bnite ?” It was uttered 
centuries ago yet do we not hear it still wnd will it not still 
be ringing in the ears of posterity a tliousand years hence ? 
Now at the moment of its utterance this sentence was heard 
simultaneously by all the conspirators present in the Senate, 
to-day every schoolboy and schoolgirl from Tasmania to 
Iceland hears it. Can we not imagine that the whole world 
would have heard that last groan of the Roman Emperor 
had there been no barrier between him and his hearers? 
TJic barrier is the inertia of air. Atmospheric air helps the 
radiation of soimd in all directions but the ever-expanding 
concentric circles of waves become fainter and fainter. To- 
night I am speaking out to you wliat was uttered ten thou- 
sand years ago on the banks of the Indus. Do not the=« 
ideas, although not conveyed to you in the identical Sans- 
krit in. which they were first utter^ but in a language some- 
what removed from the parent-stock - do not these ideas 
seem to you as fresh and new as if they were new-born babes 
of your own soul ^ 'Old’ and *new*, ‘ancient’ and ‘modem’, 
are magic words conjured up by our fancy. 

Sabda, idea and word, is a tiung of eternal present, hke 
the sun, which shines perpetually though, on account of the 
global formation of our planet, all people do not see its rays 
at the same identical moment. No one will assert that the 
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into a complete state of somnolence I asLed him to com* 
mumcate the first verse of Kahdasa's Raghuvansa, to bo 
reproduced by B m Tviitting I asked A to repeat the verse 
very clearly six times, but mandibly, withm himself, so that 
1 myself did not hear what he was saymg as his bps did not 
move I then asked him to ascertain whether the verse had 
been correctly taken down by B On his replymg m the 
affirmative I woke him and we qmckly drove back to the 
lecture theatre and there foimd B fast asleep m his chair 
with the sheet of paper before him with the verse written 
on it The Imes, mstead of being horizontal, sloped upwards 
as though written by someone with closed eyes There was 
no pimctuation but in Sansknt we use neither comma 
nor seimcolon but only the full stop Tliere were some 
speUing mistakes but only m the case of vowels, short vowels 
being written long In five minutes B awoke ’ 

(It should be noted that these young men w ere not Sana 
krit scholars although a Braliman boy always hears Sans 
knt m his home from his earliest childhood and mu«t knov 
a good deal by heart ) 

‘ Thmkmg that m this caso the possibihty of my having 
imconsciously influenced B was not chmmated, I tinder 
took a second experiment 

In this second caso the sender was also a young man and 
the receiver or percipient was bis father, whom I had once 
met, eight months before, although I then saw him onlj 
for about lialf an hour Ho was one of the higher officials 
in the Smugghng Investigation Department and was not 
at all the land of man wo should decenbo ns “sensitive’ 
or “attuned” It was at two o’clock in the morning that 
the joung man put himself into the somnolent state, a time 
when his father, who hved at a distance of tlireo hundred 
miles, wois most probably asleep I aeked the son to com 
mumcate to his father the following message “I should like 
you to accompany me to a place called B on Tuesday next 
by the niglit tram If you can como write me a postcard 
to morrow and on receipt of your card I will start from hero 
nud ]om you at K station ” This was repeated six 
times inaudiblj Tlie effect was just what I had desired 
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but for a slight difference The father dreamed that a well 
wisher of the son whom he could not recognise was telling 
him to take his boy to B for a change of air, in ord^r to 
improve Ins health Three days late^ the son received a 
letter from his father saymg that he was qvute willmg to 
take him to B that he beheveS it was a command from 
some invisible lielper and that he would gladly obey it 

There can bo no reason to suspect that the son secretly 
wrote to his father or caused any of his friends to do so, for 
it was afterwards ascertamed that the father had the dream 
With the message at the very tune that the son was sending 
it, and not only so but the son said at the time that he 
had succeeded in making his father liear the message and 
hoped that he would remember it on waiting 

In this latter case there was certainly no conscious effort 
on the part of the father to receive the mes'sage, although 
we do not mean to say that there was absolutely no desire 
in the subconscious self of the father to think of the son, 
for the latter had not been m the best of health or spirits 
for a long time ’ 

The difference between the two cases here given is that 
the first was purely expenmental, all the conditions beuig 
pro arranged, whereas the second was partly experimental 
and partly spontaneous Tlic second case shows that distance 
has no power to reduce the mtensity of the telepathic im 
pulse All cases of tftlepatliy prove conclusively, at least to 
those who have taken the trouble to study the subject in 
its scientific and metaphysical aspects, that Sabda, like the 
sun, IS the imiversal pou er house of thoughts, fcchngs v ords 
and sound 

Human personahty, subjectively, is pure consciousness, 
objectia ely, it is consciousness of words We liave no other 
approach to the subjective than through the portal of the 
word 

Analyse the thought or feehng of any single moment and 
you will find nothing that cannot be named At the last 
moment of hfe when ue look back over all tlio thoughts of 
all our days we ‘'ce iiothmg but a map crowded with count 
loss names And when we stand on the threshold between 
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-tongues and dialects become archaic and postenty disdains 
to mouth obsolete forms miscalled ‘dead’ words 
I sometimes think that language makes a nation and not 
a nation its language It m poetry that chisels the features 
of a race - not geography Sanskrit fathered the Sryas, 
the land of the Saptasindhavas was their mother and nurse 
Zend breathed the fire of life into those who sat at the feet 
ofZarathustra, Iran nourished them with tlie juice of pome 
granate and homa Philosophy gives life, art movement to 
a nation’s instinct for self expansion The Greek conception 
■of art, of manners and of government is nhat the genius 
of the language of the Iliad and the Odyssey mspircd them 
to embody Words somehow captivate the brain and liberate 
the energies of the muscles, thus eff cting special creation 
or destruction Knowledge of the mystery of words and of 
intonation confers power upon the knower Thus in ancient 
India the Itxtmls - the chanters of Vedic liymns - wielded 
supremo authority over kings and emperors as well as over 
the masses They ruled by their wisdom but of what avail 
18 wisdom without words - words that burn and words tliat 
heap The uar songs of the Bards of R“jastlun kept the 
•flag of independence flying through many a dark and tem 
pestuous century over tlio ramparts of the hill forts of the 
Chandens, the Scsodias and the Udcpuris 

The phonetic aspect of words has contnbuted more toward 
the development of the communal instinct of humanity than 
has the mterpretative aspect The tones of words foster the 
heroic emotions of the human breast Our perceptions of 
the spiritual essences would have remained in our mind as 
shado'wy abstractions had we not possessed the faculty of 
perceiving the tmieoS irerds^rdhed in wine}! nnrpereeptiene 
emerge into the fi’ld of con'sciousncss Sages communicate 
their ideals and their visions - caught m the vast vacuitv 
of Samadht - to their disciples> hoping that their sense of 
the tone of words has reached a stage of discriminative rc 
ceptiveness far above the ordinary For perception of the 
reality of the higher revelations of ideation follows upon the 
tiwnkemng of tlie recollection of the sense of the tone of 
words This sense of tlie tone of words is different from the 
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sense-of-the-miisic-of-words. Indeed - from owr point of 
view - a great musical composer may bo tone-deaf. It is 
not uncommon to listen to a fine musical performance and 
feel all the while that the composer has missed the moimtain 
of tone-feeling behind the words. The heart at the back 
of a word is the /owe of the word; the harmony associated 
with the soimds-of-the-syllables is the music of the word. 
Hie former hberates the eneigies of emotion, the latter the 
energies of sensation. 

Moreover to be able to hear the tone of a word is to touch 
the arclitype of the discrete things of sense. A Rishi is 
a listener to the mighty heart-beats of words; he crowds 
the sounds -of -syllables with creative symphony. The Angi- 
rasas were ambitious to bring down the health of transcend- 
ent virtues in the jewelled cup of incantative words to the 
trail, disease-stricken constitution of man, believing that 
magic words - like angels of ministration - can restore to 
harmony the Jiumoura of the human frame. 

Of all speculations about the function of the Creator, that 
which conceives of Him as a Poet appears to roe the most 
appropriate. The SrjTis addressed Him as the Poet of 
Eternity. 

Tlie Veda declares that God by remembering the Word 
created Heaven and Earth. The Universe is word-born. 
The Word is His Will. In Him thought is identical with 
the intended-object. The cosmic history of the Universe at 
tho end of a Iclpa enters into His memory in tho form of 
the sound-of-a-syllable. After the sun has set for tho last 
time the world, by dissol\dng the individuals into their uni- 
versal essences, enters into the mind of her Progenitor. This 
passing of the material and mutable universe into the mind 
of tho creator can only take placo if by some transcendental 
alchemy, Icnown to Him, matter and force can be metamor- 
phosed into such substance as is capable of fintling a home 
in Hk memory.* Of all things known to us, Sabda or word- 
nssociatcd-with-a-conccpt is such a substance. Word has 
a strange duality about it; on© aspect is purely rational, the 
other is cosmic, yet the word is so much infilled with the 
immortal essence of thought that we secretly confess to its 
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power of transcending its physical counterpart As the real 
dignity of the human personality consists in its power of 
surviving tho dissolution of its flesh and blood, so the true 
glory of words lies in their power of living even when they 
have left the perishable tongues and ears of mortals In our 
brain n ords live as mandible but recognisable forms Both 
personahties and words are ca|»ble of living with and with- 
out tho nervous mechanism 

WJicn the bodily parts of a man are no more, bis mmd^ 
treasuring his life history m words, Uves on Thus it is that 
passing over the border bne, the discarnate ‘«oul knows the 
identical name whicli he bore while in the flesh as well as 
the names of tho«c who arc still on this side of existence 
And it is the Knowledge m terms of words of his own ethical 
and intellectual history that brings fortli his energy for the 
building up, as his merits mature, of a fresh incarnation 
Tho creation and dissolution of tho cosmos by the creator 
through tho medium of words is a clearly understandable 
theory Between tho dissolution of an old cosmos and the 
creation of a new one there is an interval during which the 
whole of the past and the whole of the future unite within 
the time less night of Pralaya and sleep in tho memory of 
God In Him Wlio holds Infinity in tho palm of His hand 
and to Whom Eternity is but a moment, the unborn cosmos 
lemams like an Archword AH diverse activities and many 
Hided thought can be summed up m a uord Wc say foi 
instance, to mdicate the character of Ins or her reign, A'Joka 
the Righteous or Yiidhishthir tho Good, or Ahnlyiilwi the 
Pious and so on The substance of a whole book can bt 
resolved into a sentence, the substance of a sentence into 
a word and tho substance of a word into a syllable expre««ive 
oi an Idea Tins, viz I’holdcaassociatcciwit'li a root sound 
of a syllable bearing the impress of tho Divine Purpose is 
so to speak, the germ of the cosmos which hes sleeping 
m the memory of the Creator during tho interval of Prataya 
And as merits and deserts, cause and efi' ct, mature, tins 
iX)ot sound of a syllabic Idea rises into prominence wtbin 
tiio consciousness of God and loj, by the Law of PTc csta 
Wished Harmony, a new umverse comes to a now birth I 
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Does this theory of the evolution of the universe from the 
Concept-word conflict with tiro current tlieistic theory which 
teaches that the wotld is created by God ? Or does it contra- 
dict the theory of spontaneous generation taught by the 
inaterialists ? hloreover on what ground can it be asserted 
that names or words existed when corresponding objects did 
not exist, for instance, prior to creation? A son is named 
after he is bom - not before. A moment's reflection on the 
relation of words to things will answer these questions. In 
the first place there is a perpetual relation between a word 
and the thing denoted by it, e. g. a mountain. "What is, 
after all, a mountain ? Well, you may answer it is some- 
thing which some folk see in maps and others climb, but is 
not ‘mountain’ only an individual tiling belonging to a class, 
and the word ‘mountain’ the name of the class ? Is it not 
also true that a mountain may suddenly through seismic 
disturbance bo submerged and may also disappear from our 
school maps yet the class ‘mountain* and therefore the name 
‘mountain’ will remain ? One fine morning the daily papers 
may declare that the Ural mountains have disappeared and 
that a great lake has taken their place - but then the Alps . 
and the Himalayas and many others besides will remain. 
With these the imperishable name ‘moimtam’ will also live 
on in our dictionaries. This shows that words are associated 
•with the things denoted by them and that the names w'hich 
the individuals bear belong to the class or species. Indivi- 
duals such as ‘John’, or ‘Asoka’, or a cow etc. are bom and 
perish - the species ‘man’ or ‘animar are not bom and do 
not perish. Words which denote species do not originate 
and do not decay. Thus we see Uiat these three - universal 
ideas, class-names and species of beings or things - are per- 
petually associated aspects of the word To our analytical 
thought they appear as three - in truth they are one ; tfiree- 
in-ono and one-in-three - the immortal trinity of idea, name 
and thing which enters into the unity called the Universe of 
Word. The evanescent thmgs of sense emanate from their 
transcendental sources - which are ideal and verbal and 
eternal. In rare moments our reason takes, as it were, a side- 
track and escapes into that vast field where dwell the grand 
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and earth nro mere pile copies and counterfeits 
TIio c'5‘-encc of everything that is - is Idea encased m 
word AH those tilings which through our senses we cognise 
as goo<l tilings or bcantifu! things arc our reco(piUwn of the 
Qo^ and the Bcautxjuly existing ctemallj os Ideas in the 
mmdof Pra;npah &ub->tnncc3, properties and duties, regard 
c<l as universal word ideas cxi-»t perpetually m the trans 
cendent splicrc of Di\ine memory from which emanate 
forces, creatures, and all instdutions of man The evolution 
of the universe from tlic wortls of the Veda is luidcrstood 
bj Indian thinl ers to iinpl> tliat wliilo tlierc live in the 
supreme abode these ctenni won! ideas whoso very being 
IS tlio power of expression throiigb the esttniahsation of the 
species, the coming forth of the individimU which bear the 
designation of tin ir class inaccordancowitlirre established 
Harmonj is the projection of the cosmos from tho«o words 
To illustrate tins urge which impel-* words to project the 
cosmos under Diiinc Guidance we wall quote pcaeral texts 
from the Veda and tlio Smnti Slstras 

“Tlio Lortl of Being created the gods remembering 
the word eta, Ho crcate<l men remembonng the word 

asngram, He created the fathers remembering the word 

Indava, He created the Qrahas remembering the words 
hras -pavtiram, Ho created the Slotras remembering the 
word asaias, Ho created the Sastra remembering the 
word vision, and remembering the word avtsaiibhaga 
He crcatcti other beings ’ 

‘ Through the medium of the Veda the Lord of those 
who are bom projected names and forms tho being and 
the non being ’ 

“In tho beginning there issued fortJi at the wall of the 
Creator, transcendent Word - witliout beginmng and 
without ending - m the shape of tho Veda and from It 
arose all beings ” 

“He, in the beginmng, created each separately from 
the words of the Veda - the names and duties and forms 
of all beings ’ 
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“In tho beginning the Great Lord moulded from the 
words of the VeiK the names and forms of all creature-^ 
and the nile of conduct ” 

“In tho beginning a voice of transicendcnt pitch, eter- 
nal, bcgirminglcss and cndlesa, foimed of such stuff as 
the Veda, n as uttered by the Self born - from which 
cam(? forth all life and all activities ’’ 

“Tho diverse names, duties and conditions of all 
things he drew fortli m the bcginmng from the eternal 
words of the Veda ” 

From those texts it is evident that the process of creation 
IS not that of a Person bringing all things arbitrarily out of 
his almighty iviU but of a cosmos, imphcit m the cverlastmg 
words as representative images and ideal forms, becommg 
explicit m such a waj as to arouse m our consciousness the 
faculty of perceiving tho congruity of the sigmfication of 
words together ivith tho concretes of sense signified 
How then are we to explain the existence and ongm of 
tho Knower i e of the faculty of knowing In other words ^ 
are wo to include the Detaa and the Risbis as parts of the 
same scheme of creation^ To this question the answer is 
m the affirmative The class of supernatural bemgs called 
the Devos, possessing more faculties than men, Lave eraana 
ted from the words of the Veda, the everlasting word-con 
cepts For such ideal words as *Indra’ or ‘Agni’ are real and 
eternal and refer to the species of bemgs , they differ from 
such ordinary names as Hama or Peter in as much as these 
latter arc conventional, quasi real and denote one particulai 
mdividual only T\Tien a particular superhuman individual 
belongmg to the class of beingcalled ‘Indra* dieSt the creator, 
remembering the Vedic word ‘Indra’, which stands in His 
min d as a hvmg representative concept, creates another 
Indra as a concrete hemg pc^sessing all the qinbties and 
marks denoted by the word ‘Lidra* let us understand this 
by tho analogy of an engineer who constructs a railway Ime 
or an ammunition factory fi'om plans suggested to liis mind 
through the word ‘railway’ or ‘ammmution factory’ stirring 
m the cells of his bram The Veda says that the Rishis, who 
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denvccl their inspiration direct from God, were created in 
the same ^^ay - through the permanent ns'jocialion of ^\ords 
mth the liMUg rational beings denoted them Tor in 
Rtaiicc the Veda aajs, “The composers of the hjmns - He 
Kclectcd them , Honour to the Rishis « ho breathed out dmne 
uisdom” TJic Lord ixmcmbcrs the word ‘Rishis’ ns repre 
Renting those omni'^citnt •»agcs, philosophers and saints of 
a prcMous kxtljxi and thus creates anew ordcrofRisIitstmlow 
c<l vith spiritual vision and functions - appointing them 
to spread true religion and wisdom among men After being 
bom they endeavour through i/oga and tapasya to make 
their intellect so transparent that the Mantras of the Veda 
of a past hilpa maj bo reflected therein - perfect m in 
tonation accents and penods - without being taught bi 
a Gnru 

Thus we see that knowledge is reminiscence on the part 
of the loiower, and as loiowlcdgc is language - m as much 
as without the latter the knower cannot even perceive the 
existence of the foinier sounds of syllables, winch are the 
goiirce of knowledge, form the very substance of memory 
Names and persons and things participate m the Life of the 
ITniiersal Word or the abstract Concept Hence, by means 
of a certain mjatenous power ns jet mdiscerniblo to our 
philosophical thinking, the root of concept words commu 
nicato thcra'clves to our world of apprehension m such a way 
as to appear to us as umts, separate and individual, hke 
a n\ er or a man, deriving their peculiar clnracteristics from 
their prototypal causes. Dunng a NaxmxHila or contingent 
Pralaya, all imn and things revert. to words as essence 
impression of the Lord’s memory But when the Lord-of 
a kalpa disappears together with las creation, it may be 
feared that with the lose, of ins memory the words of the 
Veda are annihilated for ever But such fear is groundless 
for at the end of a complete Pralaya renovation of the co« 
mo3 takes place on exactly the same Imes as before on ac 
count of those eternal words together witli their intended 
objects remaimng similar to what tliey w ere before Then 
the supreme Lord, remembenng the previous creation, 'VilL 
*may I become many’, and thus He evolves the souls and 
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Avorlds whicli lay sleeping m the night of the timeless penod, 
and cnteis into it as its Inner Soul and Guide Prom TTim 
anses Brahria receiving the Veda to be communicated to 
his mind-bom offsprmg - the Rjshis - who, in their turn, 
gmded by the wisdom of revelation, estabbsh order m society 
and turn men’u thoughts to the goal of Progress and Freedom- 

In the darkness of non-being I he asleep from Jcalpa to 
Jcalpa, not forgetting those uho are to be bom and enjoy 
the span of a sunnj day With the approach of eventide 
they fall asleep in darkness* vesture clad, and^I stand beside 
my sleeping babes uniting until daybght again shall call 
them unto play 

n 

Sabda, from the standpoint of the philolognn, is not mere 
'-ound but that quality of sound, which, functioning through 
the methum of 2lasa or ether and stimulating the auditory 
nerve, modifies our consciousnc«s to the perception of defi 
lUte imi\ersal revelations On heanng the sound of a word 
the meaning of which is not unfamihar to out mind, the 
feelmgb assume a new hue while tho self -consciousness takes 
a definite attitude towards another world of self conscious 
ness Tlie sound of -a word is an ethereal messenger through 
the cogmtion of which two self-conscious beings are put into 
a mood of reminiscence of other days, and of other uorlds 
A common reahty, the ground of common friendship and of 
common sorrou , struggles to peep through the window* of 
the two souls now occupying apparently tw o separate cen 
tres of mterest in a haze of bewildered forgetfulness, like 
fellow pilgrims standmg on fog capped mountam peaks, each 
heanng the other’s agomsed cry of despair but each unable 
to see the other’s face or touch his hand This longing, this 
rousing of the faculty of recollection to a preternatural 
height is the divinely appointed work of the sound of -a word 
in this world, the denizens of which Iiave drunk deep of 
the waters of Lethe. 

The most endunng fact of our human personahty is me- 
mory, as the most endunng fact of nature is the soimd-of- 
words Both Jiowever suffer from the curse of the Pates, 
the genius of memory labours under the evurse of non-recol* 
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lection and tho goddess of tlic sound of words often, hag the 
ill luck of gomg unperccived Tlie sad thing about them is 
that they arc alwaj^ there yet not alivays felt to be there 
Like the bluid man, in blind man’s buff, avo fail to identify 
the person whom we touch in spite of our great wish to do 
so This irresistible instmct to recollect the soimd of words 
led the venerable Jaimini to postulate tho theory of the 
eternity of the sound of words The syllables of the alphabet 
have the destiny of things elemental Each umt of the sound 
emitted by tho human larynx lias an ineffaceable mdivi 
duahty about it and is a thing of eternity Syllables are 
made of such stuff as the gods Tliey do not belong to the 
organ of voice any more than ether waves belong to the 
marconigraph The organ of voice only responds to the 
already easting word waves of ether and makes them mam 
fest to the organ of hearmg It is here i e m the vocal 
organ that these existing syllables luidergo transformation 
according to the make of tho individiiars voice chamber, 
the same letter I ot g being pronounced in a variety of way 
Tlio differences in the construction of the oigan of bearing 
in different persons produce corresponding differences in the 
perception of the tone of the sound of a letter «ome people 
do not even hear certam letters accents etc Tlie Cockney 
cannot pronounce the Sanskrit t - the dtntales ienn%s pro 
bably be does not hear the distinction between t [the den 
tales tenws] and t [tlie dentales modificatae tenuis] 5fay 
not suppose that the letter k, though prouoimccd in different 
tones by different mdividuals and by members of different 
races, has its own mfnnsic peculiar sound and that lioinan 
utterance of it is only an ugly distorted version of its true 
sound We may say that k has a cosmic soiuid - fixed for 
ever — and a Jaryngifa] sooiid winch vanes from age to nge 
and country to country Wlien reading a foreign language 
or heanng it spoken we habitually recognize tho letter and 
ignore the peculianty of the speaker’s pronunciation Thus 
in readmg ancient languages like Sanskrit, Hebrew Greek 
or Chinese our attention is fixed on the letters winch enter 
into the spellmg of the words Agam, when the sound of 
the spoken word vanishes, by its energy being dissipated 
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into tho air, its impression remims in the memorj , so that 
when the same word is spoken again recognise it because 
the mmd perceives the same letters and syllables which it 
know before This recognition of the sound of a letter is 
not confined to the idiosyncrasies of individual experience 
but IS common to all humanity Hotv can there be any 
recognition of the letter t unks? it always exists ^ K exists 
- not m its pliotogrnphic or visual form - but as an clement, 
1 eepmg up its ludividuabty under all circumstances and 
functioning perpetually as a special sound aucliblo to tho 
human ear, just as the sun elimcs*perpctually and is vLsible 
to the human eye When we say some one made tho sound 
k - what we really mean is that some one used the sound k, 
just as we say *Jane made a fire’ - meaning that Jane cm 
ployetl fire which exists already m Nature 

It is necessary to know the position of those wlio, hie 
tho Naiyayikas, do not behove m the eternal nature of Sabda 
By eternity of sound is meant the indis«olublo association 
of a word wath its meaning [Sabdarihayos sambandho nxiya 
ill] Tho controversy between tho Mimansaljis and tlie 
Naiyayil as has become a matter of history and it will lielp 
us to gam an msight into the nature of the problem if wo 
examme tho cliief points of difference between these two 
schools of philosophy 

Tho Naiyayika maintains that Sabda is only an effect be 
cause, as everyone luiowe., spoken words result from a motive 
m the mind and this motive is realised tlirough particular 
physical effort An effect cannot be eternal Were Sabda 
eternal it would neither require effort nor would it resemble 
an effect substance 

To thui the SIiaiHiLs.'i.kft anaweca Qur paattiacL u'l that the 
relation between a word and its meaning is eternal What 
we speak and what wc hear arc merely the manifestations 
of that which is eternal We quite acknowledge that the 
processes of spealong and hearing origmate m time and end 
m time and are therefore momentary Both of us, whether 
we regard Sabda ns creation or as manifestation, recogmse 
that the perception of Sabda is a thing of time 

Hero the Naiyayika replies that the very momentanness 

14 * 
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of Sahda proves that it is not eternal for after a time the 
speaker ceases to speak and the hearer to hear The 
Jlimansaka ansv era This is not a fair argument, for we have 
said that the perception of Sabda is momentary but that Sabda 
itself, which IS the cause of the x>erception, is not momentary, 
it exists for all time The reason why it is not perceived at 
all the moments of time is that the speaker’s vocal organ 
has not been energised m such a way as to brmg it m hue 
with Sabda In other words what is called speaking is nothing 
but touching Sabda, and hearmg or hstenmg is the con 
sciousness that someone v* touching Sabda 

There is also another point to which we would draw our 
opponent’s attention Whenever a syllable is uttered, it is 
at once recogmsed by the hearer as tlie same identical syllable 
which he has already heard times without number When a 
man hears the sound a ho at once recognises it as the same 
identical sound which he has been hearmg from bis infancy 
There is no other way of accounting for Ibis sense of identity 
associated with the perception of a syllable than to assume 
that the syllable - e g a - has remamed identically the same 
from all eternity The atmosphere as it were hides Sahda 
from our perception, but the speaker by the movement of 
his bps and by the power of his breath projected into the 
outer air hfts up, so to speak, the veil of atmosphere and 
we perceive the word or syllable Tlie Naiyayika then seeks 
shelter m popular modes of expression He says we often 
speak of 'making a speech’ or 'creating a poem' or 'producing 
a book’ Now these words — ‘makmg’, creatmg’, ‘producing’ 
show that Sabda is not eternal but, like art, is created 

The Blimansaka easily disposes of this commonplace argu 
ment The words ‘making’, creating*, ‘producing’, he say^, 
simply mean ‘using’ The speaker, the poet ol: the author 
IS simply employing the Sabda, which is there perpetually, 
just as a man draws water from a nver It is a mistake 
to say that a man is malcing a speech, the real fact is that 
ho is employing speech 

The Naiyayika with Ins customaiy^ acuteness now takes 
up a very difficult position Suppose, he says, that a man 
is addressmg a vast assembly. The words uttered by lum 
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are simultaneously heard by all present. Let us consider 
what this statement philosophically means. It means that 
the words were first produced by the vocal organ of the 
spealcer and were then perceived by those present by means 
of their sense of hearing. Now it is evident that the sense- 
organs by which the words were spoken and heard are finite. 
In the nest place the members of the audience were seated 
at varying distances from the speaker ; this shows that the 
words w’ere in space. lastly all those present heard the 
words at the same moment; this shows that the words were 
m time. How then can an object wliich is within the range 
of our limited sense-organs and is hedged round by time and 
space be regarded as eternal and transcending Imman per- 
ception ? ^ 

To this the Mimansalca replies that the Naiyayika's ar- 
gument has a great show of reasoning but when we say that 
wo hear words what we really mean is that wo arc perceiving 
certain fised words and understanding their organic conneo- 
tion with the things denoted by them. Whatever is within 
the range of the understanding, such as the Hashing forth 
of the meaning of a word or sentence, is not to be considcretl 
ns on a level with mere objective things simply on the ground 
that it is apprehended through our limited sense-oigans. 
There is no reason why the eternal Sahda should not appeal 
to us as associated with the conditions of perception viz. 
time, space and the organs of perception. 

It is also true that the words uttered by the speaker are 
heard simultaneously by all present, but this fact only serves 
to strengthen our position. Any number of people can see 
the sim at the same moment. Wliy? Because the sun is 
of vast magnitude and its light is all-pervading. Similarly 
Sabda is a substance of infinite magnitude and can therefore 
be iierceived simultaneously by many indi^^duaIs. jTliere is 
no logic by which an net of perception or an act of under- 
standing can he pronounced to be on n level witli the object 
of understanding or tlie things of perception. If is only the 
phenomenal as^x-ct of Sabda which comes within the purview 
of our senses. 

Tlie Naiyayika now’ putH a question of grammar: Roots 
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are constantlj imdergomg change by means of inflechonfe, 
if Sabda be identically and perpetually the same substance 
JiOTT can it undergo change ^ He gives as example the expres 
Sion ‘dadhi alra whicli clianges into ‘dadhyatra' The letter 
t is changed into y bj roles of Sandhi Were Sabda eternal 
it would not be subject to such change 
The Mimansaka answers that this is not a case of change 
or mocbfication, for the letter y is a distinct independent 
letter and is substituted for % the sound bemg neither changed 
nor modified 

The Naij^jaka then says Sabda increa^ses and decreases 
with the number of speakers If the Mimansaka hypothe‘5i& 
be true which says that Sabda is merely manifested and not 
produced bj human endeavour, then Sabda can neither in 
crease noi decrease, for a thousand manifesters can neither 
increase nor decrease the object winch they manifest A 
thousand lamps can neither increase nor decrease the size 
of my ml pot uhich tbej manifest 
To this the SIimansaLn answera Tins is not ^torthy of 
the Naiyajil^a IVliat is increased or decreased is ilio bulk 
or the volume of sound produced , the uord remams the same 
Tiio intensity of the sound vibrations increases or decreases, 
this, as wc have sho\m, being due to the air waves produced 
by the vocal organ 

TlieSIiraan'saka then gives reasons m support of the vieu 
that Sabda is eternal In the first place, a man spcalcs m 
order to commumcate soipc meanmg to Ins hearers Why 
does the vord linger in the mind of the hearer until he hai 
grasped its meaning ^ If Sabda were not eternal it would not 
continue to live in tlie consciousness of the hearer until lie 
had comprehended its meaning, and if tlic cause ceases tin 
effect must aLo cease 

In the second place, when a word is uttered many people 
understand its meaning simultaneously How shall we ex 
plain this simultaneous understanding of the import of tlic 
word’ Wo cannot snj that it was wrongly understood bj 
all the hearers • 

Thirdly, if the word *pen’, for instance, be uttered ten 
times the hearers agree that the word 'pen' has betn rcpcate<l 
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ten times, Jiiid not that ten \iorda each having tlio sound of 
‘pen’ liavo been uttered This sho\7s tliat Sabda is not numeri- 
cally different from the repetition of itself, ^\hlch fact points 
to its eternal nature Further thero is no reason for con 
eluding tliat Sabda is hable to destruction for Sabda is not 
tho more sound iravo , wero it so the sense of liearing would 
have no reasonable object to which to relate itself Slere 
sound waves do not constitute Sabda, and atmosphcnc vibra 
tion IS only tho phenomenal condition of tho manifestation 
of Sabda Sabda ongmates m ether (Al^a) as docs also 
the sense of hcnrmg, and tho sense of hearing is correlated 
to Sabda owing to their common ongin m Ak^a There 
will be no rational ground for tho existence of tho sense of 
hearing if it docs not perceive that which is correlated to 
jtviz Sabda 

Lastly and above all tho Veda supports tlio theory of tho 
etermtj of Sabda To quote but one passage tho Hig Veda 
says ‘With an eternal voice, O Vinipa, raise praises to the 
heavenward flame* etc 

And the Slahabliarata also says *Tlio Self Existent uttered 
an eternal voice, bcgmningloss and endless' 

Kapila haa also discussed Jaimim's theory of the etemitj 
of jSia6da and Vijn inaBhikshu, in his explanation of ICapila’s 
Sutras on this subject, has shown the impossibility of accept 
mg the theorj from the standpoint of tho S imkhya philo 
sophers It is evident, he says, that words are 'produced 
When a man utterb a sjUablc we Lear it and further we can 
note the moment of its ongin Were the syllable a thing 
of eternity it could neither be produced nor could the moment 
of its ongin bo observed, for nothing that is eternal has a 
moment of origm In the next place Jainum says that 
Sabda is eternal because we recognise the sounds of syllables, 
such aa o or ^ or cow etc , to be tlie same which we have 
already heard mnumerable times and that were the sounds 
of syllables not eternal this recogmtion would be impossible 

Vijaana Bhilvshu replies that Jaimmi’s theory is not built 
upon firm soil but on mere loose sand He says Your 
argument amoimts to this whatever is recogmsed or recol- 
lected or perceived over agam is eternal Wc can equally 
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well apply this argument to *111 other thing's e g I recognise 
my doormat as the same which I 'saw yesterday and last 
week and last year, therefore my doormat is eternal Follow 
mg this hne of reasoning all objects of perception can be 
proved to have eternal existence - which is absmd 
Sounds of syllables are recognised because they are of the 
same class of perceptible objects as those which we perceived 
before Recognition has its basis m ob]ective Nature m 
the existence’of s-pecxes of thing's We recognise an mdividual 
cow as distinguished from a horse on the ground of its be 
longmg to the species of animal called ‘cOw’ [Pratyabhijna 
cJia ta ’‘iiahyaid visaytmj So with the recognition of words 
He next attacks Jaiimni’s assertion that Sabda exists 
eternally and that what we perceive is the manifestation of 
that winch already existed In other woids articulation or 
pronunciajtion, by excitmg our auditory nerves, reveals the 
existence of Sabda within the field of consciousness and this 
perception of its existence within the field of consciousness 
18 its manifestation, just as my inkpot is made manifest to 
me by the light of the lamp in the room 
To this "Vijftana Bhilcshu rephos Let us consider what is 
meant by ‘manifestation’ If yon say that ‘mamfestation' 
IS equal to the logical term ‘efiect’ then you simply mean 
that the effect pre exists in the cause, which is an axiom 
■well recognised by philosophers , therefore the statement that 
Sabda as an ‘effect’ or ‘manifestation’ pre e'xists in its cause 
IS one that requires no proof, and further it is of no use trying 
to demonstrate tliat which e'Msfs for all eternity 
Again, if by ‘manifestation’ you mean to convej that 
Sabda by leaving its previous nnevolved, undifferentiated, 
liomogeneous condition has attained its present evolved, 
differentiated and heterogeneous concbtion yon do not there 
by claim anything new for Sabda, for cverytliing in this 
nmverte, uhether organic or inorganic, evolves from an un 
evolved, undifferentiateil and homogeneous to an evolved, 
differentiated and heterogeneous state, and Sabda is no e\ 
ception to this universal rule Thus tins too is merely a 
repetition of what is already admitted 

Lastlj, if by ‘manifestation’ you mean not a cosmicallj 
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detcnmned c\ olution noi the procession or emergence of a 
eonclubion from given premisses, as in logic, but only a per- 
ception m our nund, subjectively conditioned, then the same 
can be asserted of every object of perception Tliat is to 
Bay if ‘manifestation* of Sabda means *conscioiisness-of tbe 
being actuallj in-cxistcnce* of Sabda [piana mdira rupim 
abhiujaltir] at tlie moment of its being heard, and if this 
IS the ground of its being considered eternal, then the water 
jar and the table and the mk ate also eternal, because these 
things also come into existence through our consciousness 
of them 

On thc'sc grounds Vijuana Bbikshu rejects Jaimim’s theory 
of the eternity of Sabda 

Sabda is not eternal and the evolution of gods, fathers, 
men etc from the everlasting words of the Veda isinconceiv 
able, say the philosophers of the 3 oqo- school Their argu 
ment may be thus briefly put TJie letters which compose 
a word cannot by thcmscKcs yield any meaning Letters 
"are ephemeral - no sooner are tlicy uttered than they are 
lost m air Moreover they sound different according as they 
are differently pronounced by different persons , a fact which 
causes us to recognise a man from Ins voice - without actually 
seeing him Tins difference m our apprehension of the sound 
of letters might perhaps be suspected to be an illusion, but 
the experience is uniform and is never known to be corrected 
by other experience Hence one cannot speak of eternal 
sound and meanmg fixed and inherent m letters Again we 
cannot admit that a word is interpreted On the strength of 
its constituent letter^ Eacli single letter by itself is meaning 
less and does not help to make the sense of the word clear 
It cannot be said that the separate letters are to tbe meamng 
of the word what a row of pegs is to a bag of netted cord 
which hangs on them Neither can we say that the relation 
of the combination of letters to the idea is that of the legs 
of a table to the things supported by tlie table Tiie sense 
of the word is not a conception of the meaning of tlie letters, 
because the letters are uttered succe«!«?ively so that when the 
la&t IS uttered, the first, second etc have already disappeared 
Nor can it be asserted that the meanmg of the word is made 
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clear tlirougli tlie sound of the last letter, leinforced by the 
subconscious memory of the perception of the previous ones 

The word itself has the power to make the sense clear, 
for the word is perpetuaDy associated with its meaning A 
man who is f amihar with the relation of fire and smoke infers 
tlie former as soon as he sees the latter Similarly a man who 
13 acquainted 'With the meaning of a word knows it at once 
upon lieanng the word ‘Subconscious memory’ is not a 
tlimg which can be perceived, therefore the memory of the 
letter is also an imperceptible thing and thus subconscious 
memory of the letter cannot yield the meamng of the audible 
word - which is a perceptible object It is sard that the 
phenomenon of recollection demonstrates the existence of 
subconscious memory , and that the hearing of the la'^t letter 
- reinforced by the subconscious memory of the previous 
Jotters gives us the meaning of the word To this wo reply 
True, the subconscious memory exists - but recollection 
takes place not simultaneously but successively, by parts 
and by bits , whereas the discovery of the meaning of a word 
js a simultaneous happening - a phenomenon in which the 
knowledge of the meaning synchromses with the hearing of 
the word 

Vyasa analy&es the entire field of the science of language 
with a view to discover tlie source of the meamng of words 
A word does duty for three thmgs it is a soimd of syllable , 
it points to an object of wish , it presents an idea before the 
mind Now tho organ of voice utters the soiind-of syllables, 
the organ of hearing receives the air waves transmuted into 
a sound, by means of tho eight places of articulation - the 
chest, the throat, the liea^ the root of the tongue, the teeth, 
the nose, the bps and tho palate of the speaker It is evident 
that the meaning ol the word does not reside m the organs 
of speech and lieanng The mterpretation of tho word is 
certainly a function of tho mind, which comprehends the 
word as a sound full of meamng by catching the letter 
sounds each in turn and bmding them together to a complete 
whole Now, let us ask ourselves whether the sounds of the 
sjlLablcs taken oilo by one help to make the meamng clear 
to our mind ’ Of course the sounds of the syllables which 
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compose a word possess no intrinsic virtue by reason of 
which they can make the meaning plain ; on account of their 
having entered into the c.ais of the hearer successively the 
syllables have not yet attained the unity of a word and thus 
part of the word has been heard and part of it has remained 
unheard. 

Thus taken each by each the syllables do not give the 
meaning of the nord. There is however reason to think that 
each sound-of-a-syllable is pregnant with the essence of the 
■\\ ord, for the syllable is charged with the power of expression 
through grouping with other syllables; thus a universe of 
signification is fixed on a word. The soimd-of-a-syllable 
uttered first forms a sort of compomid urith that of anotlier 
syllable uttered afterwards and thus evolves a new word - 
which by usage of society and immemorial custom is asso- 
ciated with an object of desire. Though tlie sound of a uord 
can bring to our mind many meanings and many associations 
yet only one object at a time stands prominently in the 
field of consciousness. For example the word Fatha (way) 
means when uttered by a pilgrim only *a road*. The word 
Go (cow) only means the so-named animal. This meaning 
of the word comes to the mind as an indjvieible unity. Con- 
ventional usage plays some part in bringing the soimd along- 
side of the intended object in our mind. But conventional 
usage based upon the doctrine of association of ideas and 
co-ordination of nerve-centres cannot explain why one groiip- 
of-sounds-of-syllables out of many should, on the word being 
lieaid, bring one meaning forth in our mind. 

In fact, it is not a guessing of the meaning after hearing 
the letters of the word but a SpJiofa i. c. a limiting forth’, 
a ‘flashing out’ or ‘explosion’ of the notion, concept, or idea 
of the word. As soon as the word ‘fire’ or ‘horse’ is uttered 
and as often as it is repeated the concept of the es<5ential 
meaning of the word is recognised. Tlie word ‘liorse’, for 
instance, connotes an ‘expression of idea’ and denotes the 
animal with its special chaiactcristics. This imity which 
our psychical process reveals, fixed by convention upon a 
single object of experience and synthesised^by our attention 
into a single sequence of sounds, is the word. It is grasped 
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by a single subjective proems and externalised by a single 
effort of the organs of articulation It is something having 
no parts and also having no parts ui the sequence It is 
purely mental and is evoked by a presentation of the final 
syllable sound retamed in the mind Tor purposes of con 
versation both the speaker and the listener must use the same 
syllable sound The substance of our tiiought is permeated 
by words and it is an und3nng mstinct to express thoughts 
m words As a result of conventional usage and common 
understandmg, the word is supposed to be reahty in itself 
but conventional usage is what has been handed down fay 
tradition There is m our mmd a confusion - a false identi 
fication of the word ivith the external object denoted by it 
and conversely What is called the conventional meanmg 
of a word is this wrong identification of a word with the thing 
signified by it which has its root m our faculty of recollection 
Thus, for mstance, wo ignore m thought the distinction be 
tween the iiord ‘cow’, the being called ‘cow’, and the ideal 
representation of ‘cow’ Yogins imderstand the meaning of 
the cries of birds and beasts by concentratmg their atten 
tion upon this distmction of word, the thing signified by it 
and the ideal presentation aroused by it 
Again, every word stands for a sentence For instance, 
when we utter the word *nver’ we imply that it exists [na 
sattam paddrilia vybhickaratij , for no object intended by the 
mind can be without existence An action expres'^cd by 
verb implies the means of reahsmg the end of that action 
For instance, when we say, ‘cooks’ we imply, for instance, 
‘Mary’, as an agent of the actioo- of coolmg, ‘nee’, as an 
object of cookmg and ‘fire’, ‘oven’ etc as the means of the 
action expressed by the veib ‘cook’ Words are so formed 
as to express the meanmg of a sentence e g , Reader = ow? 
who reads out of a book, ‘lives’ = one m whom there is 
hfo, and these sentences also brmg out the meanmg of words 
To know whether a word denotes some activity or some 
CO relation we liave to analyse it Othenvise - on the sur 
face of it - a wo^tl may appear indifferently as a verb or as 
a noun For instance Bhamh may be taken to mean gJioio 
bhaiah = ‘a water jar is there' or ‘bhavati bhxlsdm dtki' = 
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‘Oljady, give alms ot *bhamU iistkah = ‘while joiir Honour 
stands’, or take ‘amis /uflw’ = *thou didst go’ and asvasyah 
= the horse walks’ In these cases the verb and noxm forms 
are similar, so that ti hen they are separated from the sen 
tence, they can be analj^sed indifferently as verb or noun 

In reahty the word is distinct from the object it denotes 
and the object in its turn is distmct from the idea presented 
to our mind This latter is tho inaudible word behmd the 
spoken or written word It stands apart from tlie syllables 
and letters and the mode of pronunciation It is the SpTioia 
- the felt music of a word as a whole, inaudible to the ear 
butfamihar to the soul More than that is conceived 

to be identical with God Thus says an ancient philosopher 
Brahman - begmmngless and endless - the immortal prm 
ciple of word - evolves m the form of intention and object 
wherefrom proceeds the activity of the universe” Not only 
IS tho world a self determination of the Spkoia but accordmg 
to the author of the MaKabJMSt/a the meaning of all words 
IS tho "Dltimate Reahty that summum genus - the Being 
whose characteristic is perfect knowkdgc-of the Supreme 
Truth [Paramariha eammllalsanaisatia jahreva sanesam 
sabdanam artha UtJ 

It may be argued that if all words signifj the Ultimate 
Supreme Being then all words will bo synonyms all denoting 
the same thing To this it is replied fliat we recognise the 
Ultimate Reahty along with individual things as severally 
identified with each ror instance, the word ‘cow’ is a con 
ventional word and denotes the species of animal havmg 
the anatomical and physiological marks of the cow Now 
the'te general marlxs of the bovine species exist actually in 
w/liwiual CAW - wW/dj. we- see. gpmng m happ-Iy on the 
green pasture Tins ‘eustenco* pure and simple -uith which 
the species has a reahty and without which the intbvidual 
is meamngless and empty ~ is what is meant by tho summum 
genus - the Being wlio^se characteristic is knon ledge-of Su 
premc Tnith Take another example Let us compare a 
white glass to Pure Being Now suppose tho white glass to 
be stamed inth colours — blue red and so on, and lot us 
compare this to Pure Being as it appears along witli vanous 
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difierent -words signifying vanous different species of animaL 
and tilings The same indivisible Being appears divided 
into heterogeneous creatures The same identical Reality 
ensouled in the one mdiviablc unity of idea and word called 
Sphoia appears in relation to vanous words denotative of 
species as this or that species - but all this manifold depends 
upon and is interpreted by the Sphoia - the Existent - the 
Great Self This is known to grammarians as the meamng 
of the stem and of the root These cows and horses and men 
are not different from the Spkota for the species cow, hor-e 
and man are not really new subjects but each is the verj 
essence of that existence dwellmg m the thing called cow 
or horse or man Tims all words in as much as tiieir meanings 
got all their hght and hfe from the idea of a umversal existent 
Being rest on tlic one summum genus of supreme reahty - 
which, m the fulfilment of its own Sufficient Rea'ion differen 
tiates itself into the manifold universe wherein it dwells 
Henco ‘existence’ is identical with the ‘stem word of gram 
mar A root is understood to be the expression of tlie essence 
of existence So we can safely say that a root i& existence 
itself [Pratipadikartha cha satin Bhaba tachana dhatu 
%t% pakae bhdhas sattd iti ] There are others who beheve that 
a root should be defined as an idea expressmg ‘action* or 
motion’ But ‘action’ is cei tamly a genenc idea, for ‘action 
IS present as a genus m all individuals As we said before, 
a word is as good as a sentence because a substance implies 
existence and a substantive word implies a verb Tlie noun 
‘fire’ implies ‘fire burns’ and the noun 'mountain J means 
‘mountam ts 

All abstract terms express existence e g ‘whiteness’ means 
a white thmg that exists’ This idea of e-vistence when seen 
through the depth of the universe of con'tciousness is Rnre 
Being -■ free from all becoming - eternal - unlimited by 
space or time or substance or action And this Pure Being 
can be imagined or inferred to exist at the back of all ihn 
sory forms of experience Language is a portal to the throne 
of the Eternal Like steps leadmg up to the roof of a house 
words lead our mmd to the summit of Existence Ow 
only way to Reahty is through the Veil A little reflection 
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oa our ordinary forms of verbal cxprec-sion tmU sho;\ ho^ 
temporal tbrng^ pomt to the Eternal The idea of a pereon 
posse'^smg a property is generally thus expressed ‘the Kmg’s 
palace' Kow ave recogm«e the palace tlirough its transient 
owner Tlie present king mil pa<!S away - but the palace will 
remain Tins example shows Iiow our mind passes on from 
that which is fleeting to that which abides The fleeting 
objects are ilIu«ory and the abiding one is permanent But 
the fleeting does not pa^s away until its function is fulfilled 
- which IS to turn our bfe to the contemplation of the Eter 
nal Tlius even illusions die after doing tlieir duty m helpmg 
man to know himself 

On this subject, viz whether all words mean n genus or 
an indiaadual, the opmion of Vajapyajana differs from tbit 
of Tyadi Vajapyijana seems to beheve that words like 
‘cow , or ‘ulnto’ or ‘man’ denote a genus or class We first 
perceive the cla«b or genus and then the particular mdi 
vidual On heanng the word *cow’ m\ mmd perceive* the 
presence of a uni versil class of creatures po««e«5mg the bovine 
characteristics and cvistmg m the cow which stands in front 
of me So with ‘white’, which denote* a class of white objects 
and the charactenstio colour existing m the chalk which i* 
on the table In the case of a proper name hi e ‘Devadatfa 
or ‘Richard’ or ‘John’ we first recognise the identity-of the 
charactenstics-of all men, i e that the per*onahty itself 
remains uniform from birth to death, through all sorts of 
physical and psychological changes e g grej hair, msdom 
etc This perception of the identity-of the-charactenstic* 
of personahty is due to the existence of the universal m the 
mdividiial Tlien follows the cognition of the individual 
marks of Richard or John or Devadatta, such as certam 
traits of character or scars m the face or characteristic voice 
or gait So ako verbs denote action common to a class 
•Reads’ means ‘all those who read’, ‘plays’ - ‘all those who 
play’ 

The phdologian Vyadi, however, holds that words denote 
individuals and particulars He seems to beheve that the 
w ord ‘horse’ gives nse m our mmd to an mdividual horse, 
as white, or black or Arabian, while the idea that the horse 
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IS an ammal belonging to a class possessing distinct marks 
IS an after thought The individual horae is the one 'which 
was pointed out to us by our nurse or governess m our m 
fancy, not any universal horse The horse v hich belongs to 
me or to my neighbour is the one which I see and touch - 
but I can never sec or touch a universal horse It is by 
developing the faculty of inference that we come to form 
the idea of a class and then associate this class idea with 
the individual Words, therefore, primarily mean mdivi 
duals and secondarily genus 

Pamni admits both these views The smgular form of a 
word can express optionally the individual or the class ‘A 
Swede is self respecting* is a sentence which can be used m 
the sense Suedes are self respecting’ 

It IS evident that neither the class theory of words [jatt 
sahSarilia vadaj nor the individual theorj of words [dravya 
padartJia vada] conflicts with the doctrine which teaches that 
all words mean the Ultimate Reahty For both the above 
philosophers recognise the tnith that directly or mdirectly 
all words mean Brahman 

One Universal Idea, identical with the One Real, tlvrough 
the manifold of tlic meanings of words manifests Itself m 
as manj forms as the objects denoted A word yields true 
meamng when the proce^^s of cognition through which the 
subject apprehends the object is itself flawless In fact the 
Imowlcdge of the correct meamng of a word is the result of 
the harmomous co operation of the mind with the cosmos 
When the mind of the hearer, the process of hearing and the 
word used are free from doubt the proper sense of the word 
IS apprehended Yet the Real - which is the goal of language - 
stands aside present all the while the words buzz m our 
ears and the meanmgs play with our fancy - looking now 
and again with grace mto our eyes Who has not hstened 
to the silent footsteps of the Immortal entering through the 
golden gates of great words mto the heart of tlungs mortal ^ 
Sri Sankara Acharya, on the authority of the venerable 
Upavarsa, has rejected the doctrine of Sphota The meaning 
of words, says the venerable doctor, may be underatood from 
the sounds of the syllables The assumption of a Sphota, 
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existing 111 isolation behind the veil of words, is superfluous, 
for nobody perceives the S'phda And if the object of our 
sense faculty is the S'phota - then the letters of the word 
are superfluous But as a fact of apprehension the letters 
of a word are cs«;ential to our discovering the meaning, the 
letters C, 0 , W, when uttered m the proper way, help us 
to remember the ammal ‘cow’ The Spliota philosophers saj 
that though the letters which compose a word are many, 
the meaning comes to our mind tlirough a single mental act 
How can one meaning come through one single mental act 
out of many different sounds of syllables ^ Upavarsa replies, 
it IS the nature of our faculty of cognition to contrast umty 
with plurahty and then arrive at a single whole For in 
'itancc, how do we form the idea of a ‘row’ of objects, a *fo 
rest’, an ‘army’, or a ‘thousand’ or a ‘million’ ? It i«> evident 
that an array consists of many men, a wood consists of many 
trees and a row of ants consists of many ants - yet m each 
case the understanding combines the plurahty mto a single 
concept Similarly the three letters c, o, w, become the ob 
jeot of a single act of mmd, express a single sense and denote 
a single thing The comprehension of the word ‘cow’ as 
a unity - i e one sense extracted from three letters - is 
metaphorical, like the comprchen'^ion of a ‘navy*, a ‘pro 
cession’ etc 

Tlie Sphoia philosopher objects, if letters or sounds-of 
syllables, m groups, passing into the domain of concepts, 
form the word - then no difference m meanmg can be per 
ceived m words bke Ja ra (lover) and Ha ja (kmg), Ka-p\ 
(monkey) and Pi hi (cuckoo) Li these exampl'x^ the letters 
are the same yet when differently placed they yield different 
meanmg 

In these cases, Upavarsa rephes, there is a comprehensive 
cogmtion of the same aggregate or groups of fetters, but 
there is not the same order or sequence m the arrangement 
of the letter* For instance, only when the ants move one 
after another do we perceive the ‘row’, smilarly the letters 
formmg a word yield meamng only if uttered or written in 
a certain order and definite tuBe-'eqc'm^ The same soundr* 
of-syllables are heard now as one, now as another wotA 

TATTWAJirlKAM 
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because of the different amngement in the order and time 
Sequence of the letters Thus it is sufficient explanation 
if we assume that the sounds of the syllables through a fixed 
time sequence, number and conventional usage associate 
themselves m our imnd with a meaning Non, avhen we 
hear a number of letters spoken according to a certam time 
sequence and number our understandmg takes in the several 
sounds of syllables in succession and grasps the group as 
a whole and thus feels the sense of the word Tins hypo 
thesis IS based upon observation and does not reqmre the 
assumption of a Spkola - which is supersensible and beyond 
observation Moreover it avoids the assumption of too manv 
hypotheses c g that (1) sounds-of syllables heard m a cer 
tarn order reveal the Sphota and (2) that the Sphoia reveals 
the meamng 

Contmmng, Upavarsa says that the soimds of syllables 
are permanent realities - hable neither to change nor to 
destruction For each time a word is pronounced we recog 
mse the sounds of the syllables as the same winch we heard 
before When anybody suddenly ones out ‘fire’ are recognise 
the mtnnsic sound as identical with the one we heard before 

The Sphota philosopher objects - this recognition is due 
to similarity i e we recognise the sound because of its hke 
ness to the one Jicard before, not because of its being identi 
daily the same just as when a man shaves his head new 
hair grows and we recognise it because it is similar to the 
old hair, not because it is identically the same 

Upavarsa replies It is the identically same sounds-of the 
syllables that we recogmse, our opponent’s illustration is not 
very happily chosen, for it is a case of illusory observation 
which is corrected by later and more minute exammation 
e g on comparing the new hair with the old we find that 
some of the old hairs were brol en or disfigured wherea<* 
the new hair is uniform and well grown 

The Sphota philosopher sa^ recogmtion is based upon 
the existence of Aknh or species For mstance, when c or d 
IS repeated many times it is not the same individual and 
identical c or d that is recognised but c or d as belonging 
to the same species as other c-s or d s lieard before 
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Upavarsa replies : No, we lecoguise the individual letter 
or sound-of-the-syllable. Your theory viz. that the recog- 
nition is duo to species of sounds or letters could have been 
supported if whenever a sound-of-a-syllable is uttered differ- 
ent individual lettera are perceived - just as different in- 
dividual cows, black, brown, dun etc. arc recognised as differ-* 
ent individuals coming under tlic same bovine speeies. As 
a matter of universal experieuec, whenever any word familiar 
to us is heard we perceive the same individual soimds-of- 
syllables or letters. For instance if the word ‘liorse’ or 'citj’’ 
IS uttered ten times we do not think tliat ten different words 
have been uttered - but that the same individual word has 
been repeated ten times. 

But can you explain, asks the Sphota philosopher, why 
the fiounds-of-ayllables are perceived differently when pro- 
nounced differently by different persons ? We recognise im- 
mediately whether it Is Hilary who is saying his prayers or 
Baba. Docs not this show that the recognition of a sound- 
of-a-syllable Is due to the existence of a species of soimds 
- not to individual sounds W'Inch differ according to voice 
and pitch of pronunciation ^ 

Upavarsa replies: it is true that sounds-of-syllables are 
differently heard, although they arc recognised as the same, 
but it is quite plain that this difference is duo to the spealdng 
agents, to the make of their vocal organ and the emphasis 
which they put upon single words or consonants and not 
at all to the real character ol the sounds-of-the-syllablcs 
themselves. It is quite a simple matter to understand that 
the pcrcqition of difference Is'duc to the manner of pro- 
nunciation wliilc the recognition is duo to the real nature 
of the gounds-of-syllables. 

The Sphola philosoplier «aj8, how' can one bound-of-syl- 
lable, say ga, which is one and the same, when uttered at 
the same moment by twenty men bo of wried character, 
having acute, grave or ciroumflex accent or \vithout the 
nasal? 

Upavarsa replies; this question is answered by assuming 
difference of tone. We have said that one of the causes 
which contribute to the perception of difference is the pccu- 
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Im make of tlie bijeaker’s voice organ and his mode of jiro 
nuucntion Another cause is Jykvani or the inexplicitly arti 
ciliated tone Let us suppose that a boy is recitmg the Veda 
- ft man standing and hstemng at a distance is unable to 
diacnininate the separate letters but a man in the same room 
con distingmsli them He feels the soft or loud or mixed 
tone and ascribes the feelmg aroused by the tone to the 
different sounds of the syllables which compose the Vedic 
words Tins quahty of the uttered voice which while en 
abhng the man sittmg near to recogmse each word does not 
help the man at a distance to do so is called Dhvan% or 
mexphcitly articulated tone It is to this inexphcitly arti 
culated tone that such distmetions as acute, grave etc 
attach, not to the real sounds of the syllables, which are 
recognised whenever they are uttered, mdependently of the 
inespbcitly articulated tone Unless this is granted no basis 
for the perception of the mexphcitly articulated tone can 
be found, for sounds of syllables are recognised as such and 
have no difference m themselves We have therefore to 
assume that the differences in tho mexphcitly articulated 
tone are due to tho process of vocal utterance - like the 
conjunction and the disjunction of the breath with the pa 
late, the teeth, the liead etc But smeo we cannot observe 
such conjunction and disjuncbon it is difficult to know for 
certain that such is the case Certamly it is not safe to base 
our theory on them in order to find an explanation of the 
difference of the sonnds-of syllables Consequently the con 
sciousness of difference would have no rational foundation 
without the assumption of the mexphcitly articulated tone 
It 18 no argument that from the differences of the grave or 
aenfe Quahiy^ there uases a difference of the ieunds of the 
syllables recognised, for if difference is observed to exist in 
one aspect of a thing we are not thereby warranted in 
concluding that all its aspects are marked by such difference 
No one imagine that because mdmduals differ from 
each other the species therefore also has difference witUm 
itself As the sounds-o£ the syllables yield the meamng of 
a word we need not assume ^e liypothesis of Sj^ioia 
The Sphoia philosopher rephes Sphoia is no mere hypo 



the<«is but a perceivable object I actually feel within myself 
the Sphota, for no sooner is the iinderatanding impressed 
by the sounds of the syllables of the word than the Sphota 
suddenly presents itself as the object of comprehension 

Upavarsa rephes this is not an exact description of what 
actually takes place in mir mind One single act of per 
ception has for its object tlie sounds-of the syllables - not 
only the successive sounds-of the syllables but also the total 
ity of the sounds-of the syllables which form the word 
At the same time this mental act is to be considered so 
comprehensive as to include recollection of the object deno 
ted by the word 

This theory which teaches that the imiversc evolved from 
the words of the Veda is much more rational and compre 
hensive than the hypothesis of Sphota, meliulmg as it doe-s 
all that the Sphota theory connotes and much more wluoli 
the latter fails to account for It barmomses the idea of 
a Supreme Intelhgenco evolving the world tlirough the eter 
nal impenahablo medium of words and concepts - of whioli 
he IS not the creator- with the directin tuition of those mightj 
seers of Truth, the Rishis Na ht ckandamn Inpante lutyani 
chandamtU ‘Not created aio the Veda songs the Veda i*» 

< temal’ (Patanjal 4 3 101) So far we have spoken about 
the way m winch words convey meaumg We now come 
to a new theory, one that is of great interest and has beanng 
upon our every-day life 

Tftutnc psycho physicists say that sound origuaatca in and 
proceeds from our uervous ‘system Within the nervou*- 
system ai-e the bram centres TOie^e bram-ccntres are ‘ neu 
rons ’ (’) ductless glands (^) located m the plexuses of the 
sympathetic spinal system within the vertebra The function 
of the neurons is to utter sounds-of syllables but they arc 
not to be conceived as parts of an automatic machine at 
tlie back of the vocal oigan Neither are ue told, can we 
hope to discover their structure with the naked eje or even 
by the aid of the microscope The Tantric wnters plamly 
say that neuron is vamamayt i e all syllabic, or sana 
vama atmal-am i e having the e^^jence of all tlie sounds 
of syllables’ Tlivv^ in the Zd^oropadina there are four 



Jetters viz v, s, b the Smdkistli^n clidkram has six - 
b, b h, m, y, r, 1, the Ndhhvpadma has ten ~ d, d h, n, t, 
t-h, d, dh, n, p, p h, the Hndpadma has twelve - k, k h 
g, g h, n c ch, ], jh, n, t t h, and m the Vzsuddhapadma 
are the sixteen vowels a, », i, i, u, u, ri, ri, Iri, IrT, e, ai, 
o, au, h (visarga) and m (anusvara) The Sahasrdra'padma 
IS the foimtain head of the stream of the soimdsMif syllables 

These original neurons pass through thiec stages of de 
velopnient luider three fold conditions The predominance 
of the Tamas guna causes the neuron to produce an indistmct 
and mexpUcit sound under the predominance of the Bajas 
guna it assumes form becomes syllable, and the sound is 
heard hke the final tone of the gamut but when the Satlia 
guna predominates the neuron becomes what is called m 
the technical language of the Tantncs, itndurupa i e ‘of 
the form of Brahman" for it is said that m the Saliasradal 
fodma the Supreme Brahman dwells m the form of a Ytndu 
\ e a dot or mark or symbol {xtndurwpam jmram Brahma 
sahasradal samsthitam) This Vtndu is the representation 
of the power of Nirvana within whicli resides the Sn 
preme God 

The nature of sound is two fold m one sen«e it can be 
spoken, heard and understood and in the other it can be 
seen That sound can be seen we imderstand in a vague 
way from the examples of readmg aloud from boolvS and 
playing upon a musical instrument while followmg the note'; 
with oui eyes The fact that soimd has visible symbols as 
\ieU as audible waves of vibration shows that the perception 
of sound IS not connected with the sense of hearing alone 
In the language of the deaf and dumb we see the play of 
visible and tangible symbols In other words the deaf and 
dumb reahse spoken words through forms, communicated 
to their mind by the tactual and Uie optic nerves, the nerves 
which give us the sen«o of form We may imagine that the) 
trandate the movements of lips on terms of geometneal fig 
ures such as circles, tnangles etc In their mind language haf> 
a geometric or come significance By visuahsing a Euclidean 
figure a deaf and dumb boy simultaneously conjures up 
a concept and a sense-object The energy of the auditor} 
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centre is absorbed by tlic sense which creates forms and 
figures TJio T mtrics also say that syllables have a figure 
basis For emmple, the syllables arising from tlic 2^bM 
padma have a triangular, tliose of the Adharapadma a square 
basis The creation of a cosmos with a multiplicity of names 
and forms from the words of the Veda cannot be explained 
unless tho sounds of the syllablesaroassnmcd to bo pregnant 
with name and form 

There is reason to heheae that the faculty of language 
has an altogether independent source and that it uses any 
part or parts of our body indifferently imthe pursiut of its 
own ends It is unbehevablo but nevertheless true that the 
optic centre, the auditory centre and tho centre of fouph 
aometiraes mutually exchange tlicir functions or, to be more 
accurate, any one of these senses can dispense with the ser 
vices of tlio other two and carry on the work of all under 
abnormal circumstances apparently in a faultless manner 
f^mbroso mentions a girl who could read with the tip of 
hci car when she was blindfolded Ho records an expeiiment 
m which her eyes were bandaged and then, m a dark room 
the rays of the sim were focussed upon lier car through a lens 
and they aff cted her as if tunierl upon her eyes, producing 
a sensation of being blinded by unbearable light 

Behind seeing and hearmg tiierc is tJio sense of tlie worjl, 
or the understanding, which is continually putting inter 
pretation upon that which is seen and that which is heard, 
as subservmg some purpose of life We may represent this 
by a triangle - having the sensation of sound (apdibihty) 
for one side, the sensation of sight (visibility) for the second 
side and the unity of iinderstandmg for tho base — situated 
as the foundation power of life withm the nervous system, 
in. those plexuses near the solar plexus and contmually 
exerting an influence upon the diaphiagm, through tho me 
dium of Prana, in such a way sta to make us capable of 
speech The Sanskrit word for ‘utterance’ {Vchcjidran) 
literally means “a throwing up” because tins foundation 
power m the plexus is trying to throw up audible soimd in 
the form of syllables by acting upon tlie diaphragm The 
diapliragm acts in conjunction with the lungs the tJiroat, 
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the sound Idox, the nose, the Jcontal cavities etc but thougli 
these passages help to modify sound they cannot give us 
the real syllables nor the meaning of words 

Sounds of syllables exist *is a primordial, psycho physical 
force, m the form of a bnght, lustrous stream, hke a lunu 
nous current withm a vacuum tube, having as its m dwelhng 
deity Consciousne'ss, which guides the expression of life 
activities 

In the Tantra Sastras a Yogm thus describes what he 
saw m a state of clairvoyance “I saw within the sacral 
plexus an organism of the sounds of the syllables, sinning 
with a splendour far surpassing the effulgence of milhons 
of suns and moons and stars, encircled by a luminous band 
of fire, but though shining sobnlhantly these luminous sjl 
lables felt cool and mild ” 

Identical with the Being which ensouls tiio Universe, thej 
are the fountain head of that many branched stream wluch 
we call ICnowledge and Kehgion and Holiness They are 
the nursery of our sense of righteousness, inspiration and joy 
We become conscious of our own existence through the 
bubbling up of this pure water of the syUables withm ow 
heart This syllabic power exists m the form of feeling or 
sensitiveness in all oiganic matter In the human body it 
dwells m tlie form of Ktindalmt, or “the serpentmo power , 
manifesting itself m poetry, art and wisdom This power 
13 sometimes spoken of as the SabdabTahman^ wluch is iden 
tical with tlie substauce of Kundaltni and is the parent of 
all Mantras Mantras are the energy of Brahman and are 
generated m our physiology at the MuXddICara, m fact it 
said that human individuality is the Mantra vibratmg wiflim 
the Muladhara 

Another Tantno Yogm records his expenence “diving 
mto the depths of Saniddht I heard the Kundaltni producing 
a kmd of mdistmct, murmuring sound hke the humming of 
a black bee, close to the apeiture m the Susumna witluu the 
Muladhara It sets m motion the inspiration and expiration, 
enabhng the Jivatman to live What struck me most wa*^ 
the mass of light throbbing and playing in the space of an 
absolutely clear sky It seemed to me that I heard all tla 
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sounds-of-the-syllables and yet I distinctly felt the presence 
of a vmivereo of silence at the back of it.” 

There is a perpetual sound reverberating -within our heart 
called the Ajapa. The self-repetition of the Ajapa results 
in the in-breathing and out-bfeathing by which our life is 
maintained. It is called Ajapa probably because the -rital 
breath repeats itself spontaneously, without effort or voli- 
tion. But the Ajapa has also another meaning. It signifies 
the foimdation truth of our existence, by wliich we mean 
the identity of the individual soul with the Oversold. Tins 
fact of Upanishadic metaphysics is expressed in the mystic- 
Soham formula, wliicli the Tantric Yogins believe to be 
manifesting in the form of a real voice cr3ring within the 
heart of man as Bainsa. Soliam and Hamsa are different 
forms of the same expression viz. “ea aham", “That am I”. 
Every being is subconsciously and inaudibly reciting Hamsa 
twenty-one thousand six hundred times in every twenty- 
four liouis. Hamsa is the sound of the universal symphony, 

the do ' "| 2 of which is the dawn of creation and the 

si of which is the night of dissolution. Wo lose,. 

/yet live to win; we forget, yet the memory of past friend- 
ship comes back, lilcc the sudden flashing forth of the aurora 
hortalis on a dark night, because of tlis perpetual cry of 
"Aham asmi” — “I am” — reverberating in our hearts. 

“By means of the syllable of life alone does a man 
obtain the day of life, and by means of the day of life 
does he obtain the syllable of life.” 

Aitarcya Aranyaka, IT. 3, 8®. 

The tones of the gamut insist upon being externalised into 
form. Each tone has a special visible form, a fact very well 
known tophysicista. Weallknowhowmelodieswhichwehavc 
memorised seem to cry irithin our brain to burst forth into 
song and music. Professional singers when attacked b^ 
Jioarseness well know the discomfort of sitting idle for days 
without singing. Words and mclotlies buzz within their 
brain — like a pack of boys shut up in a schoolroom after 
lessons are over, longing to nisli out into the open. Mind- 
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wandering and restlessness are due to this humming of words 
imprisoned ^7lthm the mmd People suffer from insomnia 
because they find it impossible to arrest the automatic out 
pounng of words and thonghts that stream forth like lava 
from a volcano or like the flames from the tongues of mythi 
cal serpents Tlio J c tlie matrix of the sounds 

of syllables conjomed to concepts and sense objects, being 
unduly excited, emits masses of words, and these create 
phantom universes of misery and wretchedness, much to 
the bewilderment of the poor victim The same Matnla, 
stimulated by the normal conditions of life, blesses us with 
health, luck and love, and through its proper handhng the 
higher virtues of self mastery, magnammity and chanty 
become as easy to us as breathing In the Tantras the 
Matnka, is identical with the fifty Vamas, or sounds of 
syllables, withm which the imiverso has its source and sup 
pea*! Investigating further Tantnc Yogins have found that 
there are wouderful soiuids of syllables, which when pro 
perly used work wonders In the teclmical language of 
Tantra these syllable combinations are known as Mardras 
and are divided mto two classes, primary and secondorj, 
the former bemg seventy milhon m number, the latter m 
numerable The word Mantra is very ancient and is generally 
used in the sense of a medium of thought, will and prayer 
A Mantra is an awakener of will and tJiought energy 

Mantras are divided into four classes a Mantra winch 
•when repeated maudibly and concentrated upon for a defi 
mte period of time bnngs general improvement and spin 
tual welfare is called a “friendly Mantra" Such are generally 
used by Yogins and Sadhakas, who have renoiuiceil tin 
world and only hve to be hberated 

Tlie second class is called “numstenng Mantras" because 
of their power to secure to man wshed for material objects 
This class in order to bo effective xeqmres not only concen- 
tration and repetition but also Homa or oblation to the 
sacred fire. 

The third class are the “auxihary Mantras", so called 
because of their power of helping man in all the multifanotts _ 
ways of life 



The fourth class are called "explosive", by which is meant 
that they brmg about rum to the person who uses them and 
are mirmcal both to his mundane and to his spiritual m 
terests 

There is not the least doubt that Mantras help to con 
'sohdate the will - indeed a Mantra is the soul of will 

The Rishi speaks in a similar way of the efficacy of reci 
ting the Vedic hymns 

"lict a man sing, hoping to reahse by his song im 
mortality for tlie Devas ‘ilay I by my song bring the 
best blessings to tlie departed ancestors, hope to the 
heart of humanity, fodder and water to animals, para 
diso to those who sacrifice and sub'^istence to myself’ — 
thus willing in hi*? mmd let a priest smg hymns, without 
making mistakes in pronunciation 
All vowels form the pith of hfe and strength and an. 
sacred to Indra, all the sibilants (s, s, s, h) form the 
essence of the procreative Self of the Cosmos, all the 
consonants represent death 
All vowels sliould be pronounced with power and 
clear voice, so that the pne8t,nashing 'I am strengthen 
mg life*, may strengthen India 
All sibilants should bo pronounced neither as if swal 
lowed nor as if tiirown out, but all mouthed, so that 
the priest, tlunkiug ‘Thej having entered withm me 
staying there', may offer himself up to the generatmg 
Self of the Cosmos 

All consonants arc to be pronoimced gradually, slowly, 
and without mixing one with another, so that the pnest, 
thinking T am graduaUy extncating myself from the 
gnp of death, as people gradually pull up children from 
being droivncd in wafer^ may separate himself from 
” CliMnd Up n 22 2-5 

Another pomt of great interest ma^here bo touched upon 
Tantra teaches us that just ns a molecule pO'>sc'!ses some 
characteristic energy so a word Jias a special inherent cnergj 
and this energy is presided over bj a special spint The word 
is the Mantra its inherent encigj is the Salit, by means 



of which it expresses itself, makes itself heard and suggests 
thoughts m the mmd, and the Salkti is mampulated by the 
Deva(a or free spirit of the Manira All these three dwell 
within OUT consciousness This great doetnne viz that wJjat 
we call individual soul or spirit is really Manirasakti, is fre- 
quently illustrated at spintist seances When several persons 
sit together for the purpose of communicating ivith the 
spirits of the dead it is the toord “spint”, the phrase “a spmt 
IS coming”, present in the mind of all the sitters, which 
makes them hear the voice or see the form of the dead The 
eommonexp“ctation, f ed by tlie common word, causes the spir 
it to take on material shape But the members of tbe seance 
are not aware that it is a word creation they think that it 
has come to them from another sphere and forget that the 
ttwd present m their mind has helped the “materialisation” 

As voice or what we call “inarticulate cry’ is tbe first 
mamfestation of hfc in the new bom babe so it is the hst 
«ign of hfe in the dying man In the beginning of life tlie 
tends to project itself, at the close of life it spontane 
ously wthdraws into itself 

The first test by which we commonly decide that a neu 
bom child is ahve is it« cry Physiologically this cry is 
explained on the supposition that the breath, propelled bj 
the action of the diapliragra, escapes through the mouth 
by setting m motion tbe different parts of the vocal organ 
But if we go deeper mto tlic matter we shall not liesitatt 
to asenbe this first cry of the child to the pulsing of the 
MdtriLa, for behind the mechanical workuig of the organs 
there IS a conscious, rational vamamayt substratum 
crying lias a purpose The child wants to say something - 
for mstance “I am cold” or “I am tlursty” or “the doctor 
is hurting mo” and so on Tlie MdtrtKa wo suppose to be 
perfectly complete m the cJuld but owing to the undeveloped 
state of the otgans its articulate expression is checked half 
way With the advance of jears and the gradual development 
of the pliysiology the memory of words subserving the van 
0U8 purposes of life revives, and all that the child appears 
to be Icammg bit by bit is really the JKtnka, to use a figure 
looking out of the wandow of his mmd 
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At deatli the process is reversed Before actual physio 
logical death takes place the voice begins to work very vio 
lently, though inarticulately, the breath being thrown up- 
wards from the Aiiahata diahram Hie dying man sees a 
cmematographic picture of his past hves The curtain is 
flrawn over the window and the Matnla looks withm, into 
the dimly-Iit chamber of the mind, as if contemplating a 
boundless vista wrapped in the shades of twihght or as if 
gazmg mto the starless gloom of empty space 
Two are the voices that have inspired mankind from the 
begmmng of creation and will inspire mankmd so long as the 
fabric of this universe shall last, the one is the voice of 
Conscience withm the heart of Humamty, the other that 
Voice which seems to come from afar - from the Beyond 
These are not two but one - that One named in the Veda 
Ananda, Joy eternal 

Such were the words of the Acharya, Sii Ananda, Sishya 
of Bhagavan Srt Guru Paramhamsa Panvrujaka Acha 
jya Svami SivanarayaHTto the children of Uttar-Kuru- 
varsha, the aurora-crowned land of freedom and peace 
setting forth the teachmgs of the Rishis and the Dar 
samkas and the Sannyasms of Brabmarshidesa, the 
home of wisdom and nghteousness watered by the 
holy streams of the Sapta amdliavas and the GangE and 
havmg for their aim the interpretation of Atman, the 
True, the Beal, for man's attainment of perfection - 
wherem tlus is the Fourth Lesson entitled 
"Existential Import of Words ’’ 



FIFTH EVENING. 


I 

Science has not yet eaid the last word on the mystery of 
human existence Tliere is also a suspicion darkly lurkmg 
m many hearts that jierhaps science does not possess the 
key to unlock the secrets of the spirit and of its sojourn m 
the Hereafter The reason is not far to seek, for the attitude 
of science towards reahty ~ I mean the reality of conscious 
ness - IS rather ambiguous The question here is how far 
science can give us what we want to know regarding the 
constitution and tlie true nature of the human mmd Soi 
entifio activity seems to be limited witlun the magic circle 
of matter and motion, of what we can see and touch and 
handle, and as soon as the cause and effect of phenomena 
are formulated and tested according to the laws of mathe 
matics the scientific mmd whispers within itself ‘‘thus far 
and no further” But man does not hve by physical science 
alone , he longs to know more of the spmt, to dnnk deep 
of the waters of immortal hfe, and hence arises the need of 
philosophy and rehgion Wlicre science ends philosophy 
begms and where philosophy ends rchgion begins These 
three— science, philosophyand religion— are like the morning, 
noon and evening glory of the sun of the soul Hie rosy 
glow of dawn merges into the glare of noonday to emerge 
again as the mellow light of evenmg ( 

What now is the chief problem’ Tlie first question i9 
18 it possible for us to know or conceive what is meant bj 
“truth” or “reahty”’ Do we possess the faculty of under 
standmg truth or the fundamental reahty of the higher life ? 
The second question is if we are capable of knowing ultimate 
truth by what method can we command tlus knowledge’ 
We will consider the second question first vi7 the instrument 
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or method of mvestigation by which we cm understand the 
higher truths of life Now whatever we know we knov 
tlirough the mmd - there is no second way But what is 
mind 5 What is the difference between mmd and life ^ In 
philosophy the term “consciousness’ is practicaEy synonym 
ous with mmd, it refers to that power oi faculty we possess 
of knowmg not only the existence of external and matenal 
nature but aLo our own mtemal or mental nature Thus 
consciousness covers the whole fi’ld of contemplation and 
action but mind is not co-cxten‘5ive with consciousness In 
what sense is the word “life” generally used ^ Is life more 
fundamental than mind ^ We sometimes u^e such expres 
Bions as “the Me of the mmd” and even “the Me of the soul” 
- to mdicate perhaps m tlie one case the “function and natuie 
of mmd ’ and m the other ‘the duration of the soul sub 
stance” In common parlance Me is supposed to be distmct 
from mmd and stands for the activity of our physiological 
organs In this sense hfe is only a part of our uholo bemg, 
the physical part, while m the sense imphcit m the phri'Jes 
mentioned abovo it is more prunordml m fact it is identical 
with the whole of oui bemg Such differences m meaiung. 
arise from our apparent mabdity to com a word which 
would do away -with the mentable distmction ansmg m oiu 
mind from viewmg Me first from the purely scientific and 
then from the purely metaphysical standpomt, the former 
regards hfe as a mere process, manifested by certain charac 
tenstics, whde the latter views it as a substance v luch defies 
defimtion Tor our present purpose we shall regard cou 
sciousness as the more fundamental - being the essence of 
mind, which is a mode of consciousness — and hfe as a mode 
or special form of mmd To use an image, consciousness is 
like that invisible force which makes a tree grow, absorb 
sap, give out carbon etc , mind is hire the actual sJiape and 
form and colour of the tree wlule Me is hko the leaf and the 
fruit Out of consciousness the mmd appears and out of 
mmd the hfe In this way tliough Mo goes mmd remains 
and when mmd vanishes consciousness remains - m its 
completeness ever ready to produce out of itself mmd and 
life 
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Coiisciousnebs is therefore creative, mind is formative, and 
life 18 the object thus created and thus formed There is a 
constant relation between the creative function of con 
fioiousness and the formative function of mmd what the 
former creates out of itself the lattei forms or shapes and 
ns a result of this relationing we have individuals - enjoying 
suffering and disappearmg This is the reason why each 
part of the product, the individual, possesses in its turn the 
characteristics of consciousness and mmd viz creation and 
formation Thus we understand how the human mmd pul 
sates with the creative desire objectified m art and society 
and how the human body reproduces itself, that is produces 
another formed after its own likeness 3 ^is is true of eveiy 
thing m the umverse The mnverso is an Idea of Conscious 
ness, its law is the imiversai ^Imd (which evolves out ot the 
Idea) and the objectified, mdividuahsed universe is Life 
Consciousness is creating tlie form of the umverse, which 
18 mental in its nature, and out of tbispsycbicallawemanate 
the concrete solar and stellar systems At each cycle con 
sciousness is creating a new typo of mind whicli m its terra 
la shapmg a new living universe 
In empirical psychology consciousness has a limited mean 
mg, there we study consciousness as a phenomenon Ihc 
‘Tmowmg subject” in its relation to presentation is tho sub 
ject matter of the psychology of cognition What tlie knou 
mg subject really is we cannot tell, neither do wo know 
anything about tlie presentation The process of knoiving 
requires to be analysed For mstance when I see something 
I first see it wuth my eye and secondly I perceive with m^ 
mind, but on analysmg the whole phenomenon of seeing 
I find that I am there witnessmg an external object and that 
between mo and this object there is the process of knoAviTig 
or action of knowmg, or moving of the mmd - that movement 
by which tho mmd goes ont of itself, as it were, and grflip'* 
the object This is the anal^is of consciousness 
Now what do we mean by the object or thing ? Wc 
tho object 18 there, external, outside us, m Nature, but the 
subject is internal, ^vlthm us Wo all accept this definition 
and act upon it For instance I see tins jar of water before 
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me and if I want it I stretch out my hand to gra&p it But 
the question is how far this popular idea is philosophically 
true Let us examme it Wc &st say that an object is 
quahtative, that is to saj it pos'>esses certain quahties What 
are qualities ^ Wlieu I see a black substance before me I say 
it IS black, therefore "blackness*’ is the quahty inherent in 
the object Agam we say that this substance when I touch 
it IS "hard”, or *‘cold” So all these, this Tblackness’ and 
‘hardness’ and ‘coldness’ and many others besides, are quah- 
ties An object therefore is soraetfamg possessing quahties, 
hence Tie say that the object is qualitative 
Here another question suggests itself Wliat is the differ 
ence between the object and the quahties ^ Can we distm- 
guisli between the two’ Now the quahties cannot exist in 
vacuo , they must belong to somethmg, otherwise they must 
bo illusions There acro*«s the meadow you see a herd of 
Con’S resting on the grass by the river Tlio whole landscape 
IS an object or presentation appearing before your mind 
This presentation when analysed appears to bo patches of 
colour - the dull grey of the nver, the brown, black and 
white of the cows, the green of the grass and the famt blue 
of the moimtams m the for (bstance Along with colour you 
have the presentation of form - the meandenng river, the 
flat earth, the high hills, the broken, rugged bank, the tall 
fir trees, the sluipe of the cows - all under the vault of the 
heavens Further we notice the movement of the con's, the 
flow of tlie stream, the gentle breeze swayuig the branches, 
and the cowherd ruiming across tho mcadon In this example 
can we say that no can distinguish the object from the quah 
tics’ Directly and immediately nc are conscious only of 
ti^e quahties ~ of coibur, tbrni and" motion ?fhero then i*' 
the object’ We arc not actually perceiving any object but 
no arc assuming its existence all the time, hence it is quite 
logical to say that if the object exists at all it has only a 
suppositional or hypothetical existence In otlicr words we 
are xmatjmxng objects and percctvtng qualities, therefore the 
object is the product of the mind, or, as philosophers say, 
tho object m itself is tlieconlnbution of tho mind How then 
can we saj that the object is external, outside us’ This 
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IS a most important problem and one ■which ha** m all times 
led to great discussion m the philosophical world indeed 
this- question as to whether the object is external or not is 
as old as philosophy itself It was greatly debated in ancient 
tunes and particularly during the miUenmum which pre 
ceded the Christian Era During this penod the Saugatas 
the foUoTrers of the Duddha, worked out a wonderful plulo 
Sophy on this question as to the relation of subject and 
object InCluna the philosophers of the Sung dynasty (A D 
960 — 1279) borrowed this philosophy from the writings of 
the Indian missionaries m China In later times m the 
and XVI*** centuries in Europe the question was re'nved 
and It is not yet solved I do not pretend to «oIve it - 1 only 
give you its historical aspect and shall try to show how far 
it was understood m India and what were the -views held 
by the philosophers of ancient times Yon ■mil then be able 
to compare them with the views of modem tlunker« the 
chief ones who have taken up this question being David 
Hume and Berkeley m England and Immanuel Kant m 
Germany 

There is a class of men who dehgbt in tracmg the «ourco 
and beginning of all things to an Absolute Nothing and 
mto the womb of this imaginary Nothing so the} fancyi 
all things enter agam after they have played their part on 
the stage of the cosmos The framework of this fitarif 
umverse the soul wath its infinite inspirations and humanity 
with its manifold activities have all arisen out of an Etem 
al Negation - to pass thither again m the fullness of time 
In that celebrated ancient hymn called the Birth of the 
Radiant Powers the Vedic Rishi from the philosophic 
of the Seven Waters smgs 

In voice clear let us •img of the Birth of the Radiant 
Powers that unto the gaze of poets to come, chanting 
these words of holy ransic, Creation’s majestic seioll 
unfurl 

Brahmanaspati, the Lord of all, breathed ^nth 
breath of hfe and hke sparls from dim fire, bj bellow* 
blown, lo, there flamed forth the Radiant Poners 
In that Eternal Moment of the far-distant Past, ere 
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yet there -was Life or laght^ arose the Real from that 
’n'hich seemed unlike the Real 
Hope, the first bom, arose - like morning tint - clasp* 
mg the hand of Aspiration 

In the bosom of Space, like bubbles, arose rolhng 
•worlds, mstmct with the upward luge of hfe 

Aditi, eternal Freedom, brought forth Daksha, un- 
daunted Effort, her offspring To her, child of a beauti- 
ful mother, was bom the glonous daughter Aditi, Li- 
berty Divme. 

Thme, 0 Daksha, Unborn Intclhgence, thine is tlie 
daughter Aditi, Guaithan of the Sacred Law -• she, the 
bnght and beautiful ~ great mother of royal sons - from 
her came forth Umversal Nature infilled with Radiani 
Powers, gentle, adorable, impensh able She the Pattern, 
she the Jlodol - m the Powers are reflected her excellence 
and her high grace 

Ye Radiant Powers, yo were at rest in the primeval 
fluid, imprisoned, immobile, fixed, inert lo, the vast 
silence broke, a tremor shook the whole, and ye wore 
moved to roll and spm and whirl in dance hke motion, 
rhythmic, unimaginable 

And out of the mist of atoms were bom these suns 
and stars and fiery orbs, and then je Radiant Powers 
into the stupendous whole did enter, filhng, ensouhng, 
bmding all parts, till the Great Mother of Animation, 
of all that hves and grows and feels, Surja the Life- 
Giver, from lier bed m the gloom of primeval Ether 
came forth at the sound of your call 

Eight were the offspring of Aditi, the Eternal Mother 
JLtra, who welds together tiic diverse races in the 
sweet bond of felIow*5hip, 

Varuna, the Saviour of the lovers of Peace, 
Dhata, the Ordamer of all Happening, 

Arjaman, the Guide of Friends, 

Ama a, who cquah«cs all comforts among men and 
makes each share the fortune of all, 

Bhaga, the generous Dispenser of Riches, 

IG* 
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Vivasvat, the bnglit ancestor of our race and the 
bnnger of fire - and last, in splendour surpassing 
all, 

Mnrtandya, the Immortal Soul 
Unto Universal Nature m service she gave the seven 
Martandya she stationed m the spheres transcendent 
These are tlie Bright Powers, the seven noble gifts 
of Mother Eternal - througli them in perpetual cycles 
does Nature uphold our human affairs 
But Martandya, the Sun of the Soul, eternally shining 
m the heart of all beings. Him she retained in Her own 
proper sphere, in the full glory and dominion of Eternity 
The burden of this song is devanani ‘purvt yaga asalo sat 
ajayata hterally "prior to the age of birth of the powers of 
Nature the Real \ya.s bom out of the non Real or Nothing" 
The idea that creation proceeded out of nothing can be 
traced in many other texts of tlie early hymns of the Rig 
Veda I should here like to quote some other passages in 
which the existent is said to have arisen from the non-exist 
ent Let it be remembered that m the Veda Brahman is 
sometimes desenbed as the Non Existent, sometimes as th 
Existent, a point frequently missed by the later Buddhist 
thinkers Thus in the Taittmya Upinishad we read 

"Non Existent was This in the beginning thence 
arose the Existent” 

Again m the Chhandogya Upanishad 

"Existent only, my dear one, was Tins in the be 
ginning, alone and without a second Some verily say 
non existent was Tins in the beginning, alone and with 
out a second, and from this Non-existent arose the 
Existent, but how coufd this be, O dear one, how 
could the Existent anse from the Non existent?" 

It is clear that m these passages Bemg is looked upon as 
the Existent wlien viewed from tlie standpoint of self con 
Bciousness, and as the Non existent when viewed from the 
non consciousness of objective existence or the universe, 
for we can easilj imagine the universe of objective appear 
ance reduced to the vanishmg point and can think of Brah 
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man as Non-existent, meaning thereby non related to a uni- 
verse which does not exist as a reality, or at least does not 
possess the deepest and highest Reahty 

Let us take one more pa<ssage from the Taittinya TJpam- 
shad* 

“He is but non existent who loiows Brahman as Non 
existent, he who loiows Brahman as Existent becomes 
himself by this conccionsness existent”. 

Thus non existent does not amount to negation of the exist 
ent 

It IS not difficult to imagme that the mind starting with 
nothingness ivill end m nothingness In the above hymn 
it is not the object of the Rishi to preach the doctrine of 
nihihsm On the contrary the idea that all thmgs, mcludmg 
the soul, will ultimately vam'^h into nothing is hardly if at 
all to be met with in the Vedas and Upanishads, where the 
conception of the soul is always a positive conception and 
the physical world is generally viewed from the standpoint 
of the spiritual idealist Sometimes m their desire to charac- 
terise the soul as pure spirit, as opposed to and distmct 
jfrom matter, thay have said, “NO, NO, is the designation 
of the soul”, and to assert that the soul m its absolute 
punty IS unrelated even to that which is called presen- 
tation or object they have declared - “there is no namable 
con‘?ciousness after death” 

Tliose passages m which the soul is described in the nega- 
tive form were latterly misunderstood by the Buddhists who 
built up their doctrine of absolute nihihsm upon them, pro 
tending to have the support of the Vedas Tlie view that the 
Vedic conception of the soul is n positive one finds support 
in hundreds of passages, before beginning the exposition of 
the doctrine of absolute and qualiGod nihihsm I propose to 
quote some of these passages 

“Tlio Atman existed m the beginning m the form of a 
spmt, 

It looked all round Itself and sau nothing cl«:e but 
Itself, 

It uttered the words T am*, hence ongmated tliemame 
T* Satpitlibr^mana.” 
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“The priest makes Brahman the head of the Umverse, 
there Brahman is the head of the Universe ” 

“By Brahman are the heavens and the earth held 
togethei On Truth is the earth founded, on the sun 
are the heavens founded In Righteousness docs the 
finite offspring of the Infimte live Brahman is Right 
eousness ” 

“Atman is the soul of hymns, prayers and songs " 
“Tliat whicli was, that which mil be, I praise, the 
Great Brahman, the One, the Imperishable, the Vast, 
the Unitary, the Deathle-ss To the Atman let every 
man bring his adoration, the spiritual, whose body is 
life, whose form is hght, whose soul is space, who assumes 
what form he will, quick as thought, full of right pur 
pose, full of right performance, the fountam head of all 
waters, of all essence, who extends to all the regions of 
the world, who pervades tins Universe, silent and un 
moved Small as a gram of nee oi barley or lurse - 
small as a miHet seed this Spirit dwells in the ego , golden, 
like hght without smoke, is he, mder than the heavens, 
widei than space, wider than this universe, wider than 
all tlie circumference of all Being, he is the ego of hfe- 
activitj , he is my soul , with this Atman shall I, when 
I separate myself from fins state, unite myself Who- 
soever meditates on this, truly he is not in doubt Thus 
spake Sandilya ” 

It was reserved for the Madbyamilias to develop the nega 
tivc plulosopUy of absolute niliUism I shall now try to 
explam their method of procedure 

In the first place, they say, we cannot assort that the 
object has any origin or any end, and secondly wo cannot 
pay that it is a thing at all BTow do they maintain their 
position 5 Their arguments are apparently irrefutable but 
they do not satisfy our mind They begin by saying that 
everything in Nature has two aspects cause and effect Wo 
all behove that cause goes before effcot, but after tlic effect 
has taken place the cause is no longer tliere Take the 
etamplo of a seed So long aa it remains a seed it is the cause 
of ft tree but when it becomes a tree there is no seed any 
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more , it is destroyed and tho tree too m its turn is destroyed 
later on Hence we find that the cause produces the effect 
by destroying itself, and on the other sido the effect also 
destroys itself, so that thM« is a nothing on either side 
Everything in Nature is bounded by two nothings 

But, you will say, of course there is a cause, there must 
bo Why ’ We must always bear in mind that the very first 
action of philosophical discussion is to prove every statement 
by actual observation Suppose you see an cvemng cloud 
on the western horizon You see that it is golden, brilliant, 
ht up by the last rays of the sun, but, as you watch, it 
gradually changes, the beautiful colour fades out of it and 
soon you do not see it any more All the time you have 
been vatnessmg a changmg scene, the beginning and tho 
end of which you are not acquainted mth Hence, this 
school says, if we are to be truthful v.e must only assert 
what we actually seo , we roust not infer, because inference 
imphes relationing Wc have no right to speak of the cause 
of the golden cloud because wc do not know it It is the 
same m tho case of music If you observe carefully you 
will find that at every second the notes are changing, one 
being replaced by another continuously, so that what joii 
experience during half an hour’s music is a constant chain 
ft continuous stream of musical sounds Hence, they say, 
cause cannot produce cficct unless its causal character is 
destroyed, as the seed cannot produce the tree unlc'ss in so 
domg the seed itself disappears Wliat is meant by the ob 
]cct, accordmg to thc<io thinkers, is therefore, m the language 
of psycliologj 'only a momentary sensation arising we knou 
not where and disapp''anng wc know not whither But who 
is seeing the sensation ’ I say "I see the cloud’ Very well 
But uhat am I^ In this sensation there are tuo things, 
first there is tho golden colour of tho cloud and secondly 
there is tho witnessing mmd At every moment my mind 
iR enjoying, it feck liappy, delighted, but when tho beautiful 
cloud disappcaro mj mind becomes gIoom3 So the imnd 
IS continuously changing Wo cannot saj what produces 
the feelmg of delight or whether tliere is a soul behmd it, 
wo can only saj that the scn«sation co-eTi«ts inth delight — 
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nothing more For mstance when you are tired and go to 
bed you ar& conscious of two things of the internal feeling 
of desire to he reheved from tiredness and the external 
feehng of the warmth and softness of the bed Hence what 
we call Nature and Soul are only abstractions, words used 
to interpret sensations, and philosophy being the inteipre 
tation of experience we must only assert what we see and 
feel, and nothing more TJie object has no beginnmg and 
no end i e wc know neither so we cannot assert that either 
exists In some way subject and object get joined together 
but the cause of their conjimction we do not know 

It may then be a'sked whether sensations are eternal or 
only of momentary duration We feel that certam tlimgs 
such as the wood of tins table, for mstance, or tins body 
of mine, have been existing for a long period of tunc, 
but are we warranted in assuming that sensations possess 
duration > 

They reply that sensations are only momentary Take the 
example of music again , Every moment the notes are being 
destroyed and bemg followed by others , this is its nature, 
so that music is only a senes of very minute waves of sound 
foUowmg rapidly one on another, stnLmg the delicate nerves 
of the tympanum and producing dehght, and the hstener 
IS all the time opposing to this a feeling of satisfaction or of 
dissatisfaction ~ for if the musician is faulty and blunders 
he displea’ses This alternation is contmually going on but 
from its very nature jfc is bound to be momentary - one 
music wave unit cannot continue but must break off to 
give place to the next If you plunge mto the nver and dive 
deep down below tJie surface the same wafer is no longer 
there when you rise up ogam, the water you plunged 
into has gone down the stream and lias been replaced by 
other water coming frOm the source Hence, they say, 
everything in this world is o flux, a continual moving; 
flowing - there la nothing substantial m all we see This 
doctnne of extreme niluhsm is very unsatisfying, it cuts the 
ground from under our feet Tins school does not recognise 
the existence of a substantial permanent soul distinct from 
pensation 
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The essence of so-called matter is energy and the essence 
of energy is the capacity to do work, to overcome re«!istance , 
m other words the function of energy, from man's stand- 
point, 13 to vibrate m a Ime parallel with the moments 
which are the ultimate units of time The result of all this 
IS the alternate appearance of presentation m and its dis 
appearance from the field of human consciousness What we 
perceive is a progress of work which we call either the 
creation of new or the destruction of old forms Hence the 
process of matter evolving new forms and dissolvmg old ones 
can only he understood as happemng m a moment of time, 
that IS to say each particle has a moment of existence follow 
cd byamornentofnon-existence Supposing that no particle 
lives for more than a moment and that the gulf between exist- 
ence and non existence can by no po<»siblD means be bndged 
over, it la not difficult to see that matter can onlybaveamo- 
raentary existence The idea that there is a contmmty m the 
form of forcc-communication from one particle to another is 
as untrue of objective Nature as the idea that one moment of 
time can impart its impetus to the next This notion of con* 
tmmty is only the supenroposition of mmd upon an ima 
ginary series of objective pomfs and an imaginary senes of 
fime-pomts Successive natural events appear to bo con* 
tmuous but we are not warranted in saying that they are 
so m reahty and if we think deeply on the subject we shall 
find that efficiency, which is the very definition of matter, 
IS backed by the fact of succession and succession is nothmg 
but a flow of moments Matter therefore is momentary, 
the fact of its thus hemg resolved into succession precludes 
the idea of its permanency 
Perhaps we shall now perceive the trend of thn 
which deny the umversahty of objective substance or reality 
and assert the momentanness of phenomena Such reasoning 
can only lead to universal negation or an absolute void 
The object of perception is indcterzmnaie and equally the 
subject of perception is indetenmnatc If the object be 
nothing but a momentary phenomenon, if ue cannot measure 
or test its real character, then such an object is as good ss 
an illu'sion Further, by rcduomgaH objects to lUusoiy 
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of peiception, do we not depnve the subject of its one fiui 
damental charxcteristic viz discrimination between the true 
and the untrue ^ Subject and object are indissolubly bound 
up together, the former being no less necessary to the latter 
than IS the latter to the former - the one falls with the fall 
of the other, for it is as absurd to deny to the subject what 
18 assumed for the object, and vice versa, as to expect one 
half of a fowl to go on laymg eggs while the other half is 
bemg roasted So the ultimate principle in AKdhyamic 
philosophy IS called Sunya, or “void”, which is free from 
four characteristics (1) substantiality (2) illu«ion (3) both 
Bubstantiahty and illusion and (4) neither substantiality nor 
illusion They declare that there need bo no cause of the 
existent and no cause need produce the non-existent, hence if 
you say Nature exists, it exists, and requires no cause for 
existmg - it existed, exists and will exist for ever and there 
need be no God 

We shall first examine tlieMadhyamikas’ argument that 
m the causal cham the antecedent hnh must be snapped 
before the consequent link can be effective, m other words 
the tree cannot begin its life pnor to the complete annihil- 
ation of the seed. This argument is manifestly absurd; it 
takes away that fundamental idea without which the notion 
of causality is meaningless viz productivity The cause 
must produce effect, the antecedent must give rise to the 
consequent How can the antecedent be supposed to be 
completely annihilated when we arc all the time assuming, 
perhaps subconsciously, that tho consequent has its birth 
in the antecedent ^ It amounts to saying that the antecedent 
is as good as non-exastent, a mere nothmg, liavmg no func 
tion, playing no part in the chain of causation If thcSIadh- 
yamikas assert that during or while the antecedent lasts 
momentarily it gives rise to tho consequent, it is also in- 
consistent xv-ith the idea of tho momentanness of the ante- 
cedent phenomenon, for if they take the antecedent to exist 
only for a moment how can it last foi a period sufficient 
to produce tho consequent phenomenon ^ Again, if they say 
that it 13 the function of the antecedent to produce the con- 
•sequent phenomenon they aro again refuting their oum argu- 
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merit, because in the latter case there would be a relation, 
VIZ a relation of productivity, between the cause and the 
effect and this relation they have from the beginning demed 
Further a relation is always of an anti momentary nature 
for tliore must be some interval - the interval necessary to 
create the relation or the mterval of its duration The verj 
terms which the JladhyamiLas emploj viz growth, anni 
Inlatioii etc show that thej arc contemplating the pheno 
menoii as casting during at least tliree moments - tJie 
moment of bcgmning, the moment of annihilation, and the 
moment of growth between these two Once we confess that 
a phenomenon must pass through three moments we are 
constrained to give up the position that the phenomenon 
IS momentary If the previous moment Ins the character 
of a void or nothing the phenomenon ansmg m the succeed 
mg moment must of necessity aUo possess the character 
of void or nothmg, which is contrary to experience If they 
say that cau&c and effect are simultaneoas, Imppemng to 
gether at the same moment, their own views lU fit them to 
take up this position, for have they not asserted that no 
part of the causal chain exists for more than a moment? 

To take the favourite examples of the Madhylmikas, that 
the tree involves the destruction of the seed , cuid the destruc 
tion of the milk - it is easy to point out that the word “de 
struction ’ here is quite out of place The seed is not de 
•stroyed, that substance withm which is the life of the seed 
grows or evolves the tree and it is only the husk which falls 
off We can almost say that the tree is an expanded, length 
ened and widened seed there is no break m the continmty 
from the seed state to the tree state The continuous state 
may also be the successive state and tho two together need 
not be deprived of a life substance 

According to the Sladhyamikas the umverse is a vast 
a Old They say that if we read Nature anght we discover 
that m all her departments the predommant idea is the 
idea of nothingness In our mind there is the power to stop 
a process of thought, to divert the attention, and there is tlie 
desire to do away completely with disagreeable surroundings 
in fact negation or desire for annihilation is the greatest 
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an example Here js a lobster, the mind can comprehend 
the idea of ‘lobster’ by thinlong succe«'5ively of the various 
quahties of the lobster as coalesced together By putting 
all the various quahties together such as colour, shape, size 
etc we certainly form a complete picture of the lobster, 
but all the time, even after having formed the picture, arc 
wc not conscious that the lobster still remams to be imder 
stood 5 The mind refu'^es to be satisfied by all the qualities 
it has apprehended, this something which appears to our 
mind is objective existence - remaining very far away from 
our conception but nevertheless positive, living and actual 
In the same way by reversing the process, viz bj thinking 
away all the qualities of the lobster, do we not amvo at 
the notion of an existence which is undeteriumed by form 
and quahties ^ Wc may proceed to tliink thus tlie Iob<fcr 
has no colour, no clawa, no shape, no size etc and yet, after 
abstracting all the quahties, the consciousness of general 
existence can never be taken away Stripped of all anthro ^ 
pomorphic ideas the idea of a constant changeless Being 
remains as a sort of residuum Tins mental factor or clement 
at which Tie arrive by the double process of synthe^- and 
analysis is ultimately indestructible Tins mind-element i’ 
perpetually present in our understanding and even though 
our imagination fails to picture it, wo can clearly sec that 
it IS goraothuig different from our individual ego as it i' 
different from the limited presentation To say that cxtornal 
Nature, uhich is the subject matter of the physical science" 
is nothing, after admitting the law of change operating within 
it, is the iicight of unwisdom It docs not require much 
philosophical knowledge to prove the existence of the power? 
of Nature out«idc our mmd If Nature is nothing more than 
a mere Bgment of fancy why then does the picture on the 
wall appear different from the jar on the table To account 
for the variety of extemnJ objects the Sladhj'imikns 
tliat the nature of consciousness is to nssuroo divciMficd 
forms, scemmglj extemahsed and objectified and material 
iscd That tins is «o, tiny saj, is proved by an nnalasis of 
apperception, for each form is mformed through and through 
with, so to FjH'nk, the substance of cognition In support of 
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tins theory they give instances from dream consciousness. 
Wliile a man dreams that he sees Iiouses, trees, animals, 
moving railway trains etc. it is the substance of consciousness 
which assumes the forms of houses, trees etc. and simul- 
taneously watches the movement of tlio dream-pictures 
passing for the moment as real things. According to them 
our waking perceptions arc of the same character, so that 
once it is granted that dream consciousness divides itself 
into two, one objects and the other the inner watchman, 
why should not the same explanation hold good for the 
diversified forms of waking consciousness ? 

■ This argument is extremely fallacious, for dream is the 
amplification of previous cognition stored up in the raomorj*; 
the dreamer*s mind only rehearses what it has leanit in 
waking experience. It is quite impossible to conceive of a 
man dreaming extraordinary and supcmaturally neu? things, 
quite unexperienced in any part of his life. AH dreams can 
^ explain^ by previous apperception and the existence of 
external objects Is inextricably associated vitli, indeed is 
(he iine qua non of wakeful apperception. 

To this the Vainfisikas reply that what we appcrceive are 
apperceptions, not apperceived external objects. Here is a 
flower, what I am apperceirtng are (he sensational elements, 
colour etc. not the object itself. 

To this we reply that we recognise a distinction between 
a sensible image and an actual image and no man in his 
normal senses will mistake an imagmary moimtain for an 
actual one. For instance I may imagine a mountain occu- 
pying the whole space of the North Sea but I know that in 
reality there is no mountain there so when I wish to cross 
the North Sea I do not set out to climb the imaginary 
mountain but book my passage on a Wilson finer. Our 
practical conduct is based upon our knowledge of the distinc- 
tion between imaginary forms and actual realities and no 
amount of logic-chopping can do away with this fimdamcntal 
distinction. In such matters the verdict of common sense 
is of greater value than the ilialectics of metaphysicians. 

Further, according to our opponents all presentations are 
momentary, one presentation destroying itself before another 
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arises , hence tlie two limbs of apperception viz tiie cogruser 
and the presentation of extranahty, ansmg together in con 
scioiisnesSf must be annilulatcd and thus no cognition at all . 
will ever arise in our consciousness This however is contrary 
to all experience, for when I see an object I am simultan 
eously conscious of my own existence and of the object, and 
it 13 for this reason that I find myself related to the object 

The Madhyamikas further declare space to be empty. 
Were space empty then all action of one object upon another 
obj'ect at a distance would be impossible To make trans- 
mission of motion possible there must be a homogeneous 
medium, contmuous, incompressible and absolutely fnction- 
less, filling space If space were not a substance it would 
have no attributes Soimd is the attribute of Space If we 
are to regard space as empty in the sense of non existent, 
tho very idea of extension becomes empty and nonexist 
ent, which is contrary to all experience, for we conceive of 
space by puttmg together m our mind a senes of positions 
or places, and our mind would not picture an mfinite senes 
of non-easting positions or places stretching in all directions 
All sobd things presuppose space The VainSaikas say that 
two birds cannot fly m the same space, hence that amount 
of space which a bird occupies when flying must be con- 
ceived negatively viz as that winch is not filled or occupied, 
tlierefore ‘non fiiledness’ or ‘non-occuponcy’ is the mark of 
space This is a fundamental error of conception, for tho 
bird iS occupying space but space is also occupying the bird, 
for inside the bird’s body and bones there is space, otherwise 
the bird would not have occupied the outer space Thus there 
IS an interpenetration between the inner and the outer spaces 
and hence space is not unfilled but always filled It is this 
which makes it possible for two persons to talk to each other 
at some distance and under the surface of water Tho mter- 
penetration of spaces is apparently ummaginable but it is 
not inconceivable 

Agamst the doctrine of umversal void the YogSebara 
Buddhists have brought forward the philosophy of wliat is 
known as Subjective Idealism, according to which cogmtion 
IS a self-subsisting principle, the object cognised being a 
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non entity By cognition is meant an mdependent process 
of knowing -not the substantial “subject” revealed m acts of 
cognition, for this the Yogachara school denies The object or 
the presentation in consciousness is indeterminable, for what 
are the characters or marks of a perceived object by which 
its external reality may be determmed ^ In the first place 
metaphysicians beheve that that which is real is permanent 
and stable i e existmg independently of time, but no such 
reahty comes ivithm the purview of perception, for all per 
ceptible objects are transient , things are made to be destroyed 
again Hence no phenomenon or that which appears before 
our senses can have metaphysical substantiahty 

In the second place psychologists tlunk that one of the 
tests by vhich a thmg can be pronounced to be real is its 
presence in our memory Tlie house m which I was born 
and brought up is a reahty because I can remember it at 
tho present moment, hence an object which bears the stamp 
of “pastness” may be said to possess bistoncal reahty 
But this argument is fallacious, because to our mind, that 
IS to OUT internal perceptiou, images experienced in the past 
ate indistingiushablo from those of the present If I call up 
at tho present moment the image of the home of my boy 
hood it IS no longer past, while I am remembermg it or 
trying to recollect it the liome is a present perception There 
IS no sense therefore m making past experience a secuntj 
for the genuineness of external rcahtj At the same time 
our senses give the he to the evidence of the past, for if 
at this moment I visit the home of my mfancy I shall see 
with my eyes and while I am seeing it with my ejes it 
13 a present perception, no longer past, so tliat lutrinsicallj 
recollection and perception are identically the same process, 
the mental picture as well as its physical ongmal have to 
be taken m by the mind bj an act of cognition at the pre 
sent moment 

Tlurdlj realists believe in external objects on the ground 
of their pois'-cssmg primary and ^^econdarj qualities For 
instance it is usual for rcabsts to assert that tho book 
on ray table is real l>ecau«5o I see tho red colour of the 
cover of the book and that if the book occupies a certain 
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space no other object can occupy the «!ame space at the 
same tiioe Tiien again they say that the atoms are real 
and that organic compound substances are also real To 
these arguments the Yogachara philosophers reply that the 
secondary qualifies viz colour, tiste etc arc inessential, for 
an object remams an object m spite of losmg its colour - 
a boat will remain a boat if instead of red we paint it green 
As for the primary qualities viz extension and impenetra 
hihty, they are after all only tactual illusions Two things 
can occupy the same space, for instance magnetic, illumin 
atory and djuiamic forces co exist and mterpenefrafe within 
the same space on an electron As for atoms - an atom 
has neither weight nor extension nor visibility, how then 
can the perceptible reabty of atoms be granted ^ Compound 
substances both organic and inorganic are supposed to be 
composed of atoms and if the atoms possess no perceptible 
reality how can the compounds which have grown out of the 
atoms claim to liavo perceptible rcahty ’ TIius the Yogfl 
oliaras dispose of all arguments in favour of a perceptible 
reabty as advanced by metaphysicians, psychologists and 
physicists There is nothing, they say, which the intellect 
can truly regard as an object which is not in the intellect 
itself or IS not a part of the mtcllect itself, the percipient 
as well as the percept is inferable, not actual, and hence the 
soul IS only a cognitive process 

It may be asked why there is then an mterval of tunc 
between our undorstandmg and the object, for instance we 
do not at once take m all the qiiabties of an object, it take” 
some time before our mmd can perceive minutely all the 
aspects and quahties whicli a thing possesses , if there is nei 
flier subject nor object but only a cognitive proce”? then 
w6 ouglit to know all tlimgs at one and the satuG moment 
To this they reply tliat this time interval is an illusory mode 
of the mind which they call "ideation of difference m a stream 
wiOiout begmmng and without mtciruphon” Tins jUusorv 
mode or "ideation of difference” produces a practical form 
and a theoretical form The theoretical form produces the 
distinctions subject and object, time and space, winch to 
the higher understanding arc mere illusions, but the practical 
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fonn of this illusory mode conforms to suppositions such as 
practical efficiency and utility It is for this reason that ue 
distinguish betTrecn an imagm*vry meal and an actual one , 
m other n ord« such is the habit of mmd that it pms its faith 
on certain social and hfe-conscrving forms yet knowing theo 
reticaUy that thej have no more real value than that uhicli 
may be allotted to suppositions 

The true principle of the intellectual proce'^s is free from 
all forms of perception -eg the percept and the percipient 

and the Yogacharas bcheve that by constantly reflecting 
on the puntj of the mtcUectunl principle the forms of per 
ception and the “ideation of difference" completely disappear 
from the horizon of the mind TVlien all illusions melt awaj 
and the intellect regams itspnslmepuntylibcrationisattam 
ed, technically termed Maliodaya or the Sublime Exal 
tatioii 

The identity or oneness of pre«eiitatiOD or object witli the 
co gni tion of it la the conclusion arrived at by this School 
The two indivisible entities viz the soul on the mner «ikU 
and the phy ical world on the outer side arc modes or aspects 
of the cognitive process Hence the consciousness of the ego 
and the non-ego is the central consciousness itself If jou 
«ay that the soul is differcntfrom consciousness or knowledge 
then you have to prove that there la sometlung some power 
which bruigs about a conjunction or disjunction of tl\o two 
In the same way if you say that cognition is different from 
the presentation you have to show that there is a faculty 
the mam function of which is to relate the two factors but 
such a tertium quid is not known Tins constant mingling 
together of «!oul consciousness and object is best explained 
by assuming that it is the nature of con'Jciou'sncss to be sub 
jcctifiecL ns a soul and objectified ns the world soul and 
world being regarded here as mere facts or modes of the 
conscious principle To use a <simile, as a hghted candle 
placed between two mirrors appears to be three lights «o 
the one cognitive-principle appeare as soul, consciousness 
and imiverse This cogmtive prmciple at one and the same 
moment creates the twin offspnng of subject and object 
The product of ■such a creative act is not a fact but a fancy 

r* 
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Just as a man whose sense oigans are diseased sees and Jiears 
things which men with normal sense organs do not see and 
hear so the cognitive prmcjplo, deluded by ignorance, false 
ideas, wrong beliefs etc , perceives the world and the soul 
It IS true tliafc the object is only sensation but it is not 
true that the subject or soul is tlie same Let us see how 
the Yogacharas maintain their position In the first place, 
they say, v, e have no right to say that the object is external 
because whateveras known is m the mind and is venfied by 
the mind Suppooe for instance you are m a dark room and 
a glass falls and breaks You hear the soimd of the faUing 
glass but you cannot see it and thus satisfy yourself tliat it 
actually was a glass that fell and broke You may think 
that the soxmd was caused by a ghost or that what you 
lieard was an illusion, eo m order to ascertain the tnith 
you step forward and go to the place wlience the sound came 
and find the broken glass Thus you feel assured that it is 
something existing outside your mmd But let us go further 
- you satisfied yourself as to the reality of tJie object by 
iottcJmig it, bj touch your mmd was made aware of some 
thmg hard and cold, but these are sensations, tactual son 
sation together xnth thermal sensation Then again you 
united to the place whence the sound came But what is 
waillong ^ Wallang is muscular sensation together with sen 
eation of effort, hence the very satisfaction that the glass 
IS at such and such a distance, that it has objective reahty 
and possesses quabties - all this is ultimately only our owoi 
sensation Tina fable for instance has no sensation If I say 
it is hard it is I who am touching it and finding it hard 
We cannot go out of the mmd to find anything, all knowledgt 
IS obtained through the mind, eo we cannot «?ay that anj 
thmg exists outside the nund 
The Yogacharas say that there is only one thmg, that 
which in Sanskrit is called Vxjndnpravdha which mean* 
“a stream of consciousness”, a continuously successive state 
of mind Now in order to properly understand tins stream 
of con‘>ctou«!ness we must bear m rmntl three terms viz 
succession, simultaneity and identity "Soccossjon” means 
the following of ope phenomenon on another TJiert is 
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a continuous flo^ of pictures on the screen of my retma, 
mcc'^sant, like the stream of a flowing river , there are numer 
ous images in the room befcrc me and if you could come 
and examine my eye you would find them all reflected on 
my retma They are seen as stationary, but m reahty they 
are not stationary, for m order to fix our attention upon 
one image we must lose another, if I look at this wall, for 
instance, I cannot at the same moment see you all before 
me Every phenomenon is m reality a change of sensation 
on the mental plane and this change of sensation is what 
this School calls “succession” 

“Simultaneity” means that the succession has been arrest 
ed by something m the mmd Unless our attention is 
fixed upon a thing that thing does not exist for us Suppose, 
for mstance, that you are sitting at your wmdow readmg 
an interestmg book You do not feel the soft summer breeze 
nor hear the birds smging nor smell the sweet scent of flow 
era that comes fioatmg m from the garden and yet all these 
things are there, the birds and the summer and the flowers, 
but you are so absorbed m study that you pay no attention 
to them and therefore they do not exist for you at that 
moment 

How do we explain this psychologically ^ In the first place 
there is the succession of images, but m order to produce 
the picture of anything there must be simultaneity as well, 
that IS to say, at every step the attention must go out, as 
it were, but when it is arrested a picture of the thing becomes 
prominent and the mind grasps it Thus when you are ab 
sorbed in reading and someone walls through the room you 
wiU probably not hear it That is because the sound of the 
footsteps is not arrested by the faculty of attention Hence 
ve see that “succession” must be opposed by “simultaneity”, 
but we cannot grasp the idea fully even then without the 
third factor viz “identity” 

^Vhat IS identity ’ Identity is the memory of things knomi 
already and remembered as such Suppose a peasant from 
the hills comes to town and is offered champagne by a fnend 
He has never seen champagne before so his first feelmg is 
one of doubt and distrust, his mmd is questioning whether 
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tlie clmrapagne js something he was acquainted with in his 
mountam home He sa^, it is fluid, the colour is ccr 
tamly different, hut m as much as it is fluid it is famihar 
to me’ Then he sees that his friend dnnlvs it and that gives 
him confidence and finally he drinks himself Water and 
champagne having one common characteristic, viz flmdity, 
he IS helped to understand tlie new hy reference to the al- 
ready known This IS what 13 meant by “identity” We try 
to assimilate everytJimg new to somethmg seen or experien- 
ced before These philosophers say that the stream of con- 
sciousness IS the only thmg we know philosophically and that 
it lias its owTi law, viz succession together with simultaneity 
and identity, hence everythmg that exists m the world ex 
ists in the mind or in the stream of consciousness 

But then the question anses if everythmg exists in the 
mind or consciousness how js it that we notice difference 
between two things, between “yellow” and “blue” for m* 
stance ’ If everything is m the mmd how shall there be 
different things ’ 

Th»y only say m explanation that it is the very nature 
of the stream of consciousness to vary itself, that it is of 
no use arguing whether colours exist outside our mind, for 
all we can say is that the sensations ‘fellow”, “blue”, and 
so on exist side by side and tliat wc experience the contrast, 
but we cannot 'prove their separate, independent existence 
Further we are all constituted m the same way, my brain, 
my nervous system is made of the same stuff as yours, there- 
fore your assertion is of the same evidential value as mine 

So witli size TJie YogSeJiaras say that we cannot assume 
that anything is big or small What is the least size ’ tlicy 
ask If you say that the least size is that of an atom they 
mil ask w}(et}ier hs re eeea ea s tom ; d Rot jea csr he re 
no idea, no sensation of an atom Similarly what is the 
largest space’ You may say the sky, or space itself, but 
they reply that yon have not seen the whole sky, you know 
but a part of it, so you cannot conceive the vast space m 
which the worlds of astronomy move, jou can only infer it 
and to infer it is to place everything we know side by side 
m our imagination and thus try to conceive not the whole 
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of space but the totabty of spaces Hence all things are 
continuously changing - not serially, which would suggest 
linear movement, but liomogcncously, globally, wi thin our 
own sensations, movuig m a world we beheve to be external 
but which in rcahty is only the changes or sensations of 
our own mind 

The Yogacharas or Subjective Ideahsts frequently crossed 
swoi^s with the Sautrantil».as or Representationists The 
Sautrantikas hold that cogmtion is a conscious process m 
wluch the ego, knowledge and object are penetrated through 
and through with what we may call “awareness”, but the 
fact remams that there is a foreign element in cogmtion 
which refu'ies to be dissolved in the acgua regia of conscious 
ness This foreign clement is the presentatio'n or object 
Along until the object there is lime and space, hence it is 
clear that consciousness is dual and that no amount of ex 
planation can doawaywiththisfundamentalduahty With 
out a loiowable, knowledge defeats its own end If the 
object be merely an aspect of cogmtion it will be mdistin 
guishable from the ego Here is an orange now if tlio object 
“orange” is merely a mode of consciousness and conscious 
ness m Its turn a mode of the ego, why do we not take the 
orange for the ego ^ Whence comes tlie distmotion convened 
in the two sentences (1) "here is an orange” and (2) "here 
am I, the observer” ^ If you say that the mternal aspect 
of consciou««ness is the illusion of “I” and the external aspect 
the illusion of “orange”, accordmg to what standard of ver 
ity, we ask, do you pronounce the mternal and external 
aspects of consciousness to be illusions ? Our opponent pre 
fers to say “as if it were internal”, ‘'as if it were external” 
and this form of expression betrays the psychology of tlie 
Yogacharas mmd Such expreMions are as nonsensical as 
would bo the statement, “here is a boy who looks hke the 
son of a childless mother ’ Here we have a vicious circle 
the unity of the cognitive prmciple is proved by the lUuson 
ness of the appearance of the duahty of subject and object 
in consciousness and the lUnsonness of the appearance of 
the duahty of subject and object m consciousness is proved 
by the unity of the cognitive pnnciple Any man in lus 
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senses discriminates between the mental state ari'Jing from 
the perception of an object and the external reahty of the 
object itself Suppose you meet a friend whom youhavenot 
seen for many years, on semng Inm your mind is at once 
filled with associations and your heart with affection Do 
you not recognise a distinction between the real, living friend 
in top hat and frock coat standing before you and your own 
subjective and affectional states ^ If it is asked whetherper 
ception be sufficient evidence for the reahty of the percept, 
in other words how we are to go beyond the image which 
we receive from our five sensed constitution and venfy the 
object, of which we have only a mental representation, we 
reply that a concrete object on coming within the range 
of our senses produces its likeness m our mind, which grasps 
and comprehends the object simultaneously with its presen 
tation This form or mental representation which moulds 
the very substance of our consciousness produces m us the 
conviction that the original of the copy is something existing 
m the external world, having the power to produce an im- 
pression of Lkeness on our brain Henccrealityandobjeotiv- 
ifcy are notions derived from the presence of the form m 
our mtellect, and tlicrefore we do not directly percette the 
reality of thmgs but m a circuitous way impossible to de- 
scribe m words we in/er this reahty We can go further and 
say that one half of the function of an external object is to 
produce an impression upon, impart a shape to and attract 
the energy of our mmd, without at the same time losing 
any part of its wholeness 

Another pomt may be mentioned cognition cannot be the 
essence of external thmgs Consciousness is a uniform pro 
cess , therefore, if it were the essence of physical thmgs there 
would be no difference, ^uahtativc or quantitative, between 
the fire m the grate and the clock on the atoU On the 
supposition of a uniform conscious process entering mto tlie 
composition of all things the problem of variety remains 
unsolved The function of consciousness is knowledge and 
thus it knows both thoughts and things and this distinction 
between thoughts and thmgs as being contamed, the one 
in the internal and the other m the external world, can 
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never be obbteratcd WLen the consciousness is directed 
mwards VrC recognise the ego and when it tends outwards 
it comes face to face wath tbo power of earth, air fire water 
and ether 

The Sautrantil as grant that sensations and the stream 
of consciousne^^s arc all tliat we actually know but they do 
not explain the vast differences that undoubtedly are pre 
sent in things difference of temperature, colour species 
genus etc TJiey grant further that we have no instrument 
to prove that something exists outside the mmd all objects 
are really m the eje or more correctly in the bram centres 
connected with tlie mind so we are really viewing them m 
a mmute sheath of fine nerve Hence, they say, m order 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the question of differ 
ences we must infer their extsfence though it is impossible 
to verify it 

Take any ordinaiy scientific truth - the roundness of the 
earth for instance So far as we are able to observe it the 
earth is flat but if we study it analogically to all the other 
planets which move round the sim we find that it must be 
round because the others are round Also from the testi 
mony of circumnavigators and from the observation of the 
earth from the top of a high mountam, as well as from the 
way in which a ship disappears over the nm of the sea, we 
tn/er that the earth is round Thus the reahty of the round 
ness of the earth is an inferential reahty 

When I read the history of England I am convmced that 
the signmg of Magna Charta and the execution of Charles I 
arc real objective facts although I cannot say that those 
facts were actually perceived by me What then causes in 
me the conviction that those events really took place ^ !bi 
ference Objective reahty is mlerred not perceived reahty 

We all believe in the movement of a body from one pomt 
of space to another Is this behef m the reahty of motion 
based upon perception or mference ^ Take the example of 
a railway tram arriving at Stool holm from Christiania It 
IS impossible at a glance at one and the same moment, to 
see the rushing tram traversmg the whole distance of so many 
hundred miles Whether we are at Stockholm or travelling 
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m the tram we only see tliat the tram is covering as much 
distance as it is possible for the eye to discern, but the behef 
that the train in motion actually has traversed the whole 
distance arises in the mmd in the foUowmg way we picture 
a continuous hne conneciang the two capitals and a loco 
motive engme freely running on it This hind of pictorial 
inference leads us to conclude that the locomotive engme is 
in motion and that the power which moves the engme, viz 
motion, IS therefore an objective reahty 

Tlie fourth School of Buddhist philosophers are the Vai 
bhasikas Tlie Vaibhasikas do not agree with the first tliree 
Sciiools , their arguments are mamly destructive and attempt 
to prove that the tenets held by the other three Schools are 
absurd In the first place they pomt out that if there is no 
object external to the mind there can be no possibility of 
observing it The canons of eiq;)enence are inferred from the 
observation of similar traits subsisting in a multitude of ob 
jeots Such a canon based upon the uniformity of actions 
and quahties drawn mductively is regarded by scientists as 
universal Observmg in a few cases that if from the body 
of a man or any vertebrate mammal the head is chopped 
off life becomes extmot we can safely formulate a umversal 
principle viz any animal organism from which the head has 
been chopped off is dead Such a principle will be impossible if 
you assume that there is no such thmg as bead and no such 
thing as body Hence if the vahdity of the prmciple of 
inference is not recognised there ivill ensue terrible confusion 
m the behaviour of mankmd We therefore reject the philo 
sophy which teaches the non existence of object and ncknow 
ledge that there is a uniform, stable order of psychical ex 
istence parallel with a staBle and uniform order of physical 
existence This psychical order is not a mere idea nor is the 
physical order to be regarded as an illusion Tliero would be 
no apprehension or awareness if wo were to suppose the 
psyelucal order to be only an idea and tiie physical order 
only appearance The only verifiable evidence for the ex 
istence of things is perception On the contrary supposition 
there would be neither presentation nor any rehablc evidence 
for the existence of objects, no matter whether derived from 
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logical, mctaphjsical of sensible argumeiTts Our pure kno\r 
ledge IS a non-differeutial, non bmitcd, unconditioned mode 
of apprehension and is quite different from either represen 
tation or perception This pure knowledge is the best guide 
for the recognition of tho true principle of metaphysics, ns 
rccognitivc perception is the best evidence for the existence 
of the world Tins pure knowledge enables us to distinguish 
between representation and prc«ientation on the one hand 
and between illusion and reality on tho other 

n 

It is frcquentlj asserted that there is a muversal, ubiqui 
tous substance out of which all things have proceeded Slaten 
ahsts conceive this substance as matter This view of the 
oneness of things is challenged by tho Buddhists Those 
vho bcheve in one universal objective substance ought to 
furnish the nison <1 etre of tho differentiation and particu 
lansation which wo observe m Natiwo Why and how the 
one becomes many is a question to which no ansvser has 
been found 

The great argument of the Ideahsts l^ based upon the 
impossibility of assertmg the objective existence of tho uni 
versal Can we say that there is a universal type after which 
all things are made ^ It will not do to say that the universal 

invisible that its formative power is at the bottom of all 
things, for by a necessity of tliought we have to conceive 
the umversal as imiform, present everywhere uniformly as 
well as appearing to us m its uniform character If the 
universal is prc«!ent in this form m Nature there will be no 
particular, mdividual things m Nature and the umverse will 
be a mere blank The most important thing is to discover 
the modus operandi as well as tlie goal of action of the so 
called objective universal Suppose we say that there is an 
objective universal m a flower or m a teacup and suppose 
further that we are expectmg to see many similar flowers 
or many similar teacups m the near future, the question then 
arises, how does the universal communicate its umversal 
character from tho flower or teacup which we see to-day to 
the flower or teacup we are espectmg to see a week hence ^ 
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No answer can be given to this question Again, wbat js 
tbe goal of action of the objective universal ^ The goal of 
action of anything is to be found where the object rests at 
the end of its journey Ixt the case of the objective universal 
how can we think that it has reached its goal after travelling 
from one flower or cup to another flower or cup ’ 

It may further be asked wben the flower, for instance, 
withers or the cup breaks what becomes of the universaP 
Shall we say that tlie universal has also ceased to exist or 
that it has gone to another place ^ According to the first 
supposition it will exist without anythmg to adhere to and 
if we grant the second supposition it will be a substance 
and this has been proved to be impossible, for if there is 
a umversal substance why should it particularise it«elf’ 

To this we reply that the universal does exist, m a way, 
apart from, over and under the individual , yet the individual 
and the particular cannot exist except through and by virtue 
of the universal The universal is immutable and over pre 
Bent> the individual is dependent on tlie universal While 
tbe universal remains the individual passes away 
Wo shall consider the question epistemologically The 
ground and first prmciple of all sciences is umversal, m the 
sense that its truth is intuitively perceived, and exact con 
elusions which are demonstrable denve their claim on our 
attention from our a ‘prion conviction that they approximate 
the truth which we arc alreadj m possession of pnor to 
empirical experience This is why we accept the results of 
pure mathematics, which we feel to be true for all time 
In the next place the conclusions of science cannot conflict 
w^th the truth perceived as universal m intiution In fact 
a scientific trutli survives m so far as it succeeds in accom 
modating itself to a universal notion for to ascertain the 
truth of a statement we have to fall back upon the law s of 
identity and contradiction, which are universal notions 
The umversal makes its appearance in our mind as an 
“understandable form”, the individual IS ‘ sensible concrete 
- made up of or manufactured of the substance of sense 
perception , the former is ‘self-creatii e and self subsisting 
while the latter is of the charicter of the a self and ephe 
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in indis'toluble unity with the sensible concrete During the 
period of dissolution the form, as eternal type of virtue, 
of genus and of species, exists as impression m the soul of 
the Creator Simultaneously with the beginning of a new 
cosmic cycle, the Creator remembers the previous impres 
sions, stored up m his mind like a rolled up map, and um 
verses suns and stare shoot forth from the womb of the 
Prakrih Thus come mto bemg individual tbmgs, civdisa 
tions, virtues, graces, institutions of corporate life, and revc 
lations of Moksa 

Neither can it be said that such a doctrme teaches the 
idea of eternal recurrence, for each world period is not a re 
phea of the previous world period, hke so many editions of 
the same book prmted from tlie same press The under 
standable form is a complete idea, subsisting m the mind 
of God in its perfection The cosmos, being a concrete sen 
Bible IS an individual, there is nothing to prevent the pro 
duotion of dissimilar particulars, for although within the 
same genus there are inrbviduals ahke in character between 
two genera there need not bo any similanty TJiere may be 
many geneia and infinite variety between them In this way 
one cosmos emanates from one ba«ic Ideal , another cosmos 
appearmg after the drop «cenc has fallen on the first, starts 
wath another Ideal and plays its part on the stage of Space 
The passmg away of each concrete sensible docs not affect 
the mtegnty of the understandable form, only a part of the 
latter reflects itself, like light on the photographic plate, m 
the former, it being merely of the nature of an impetus for 
purposes of creation TIius to take an example from biologj 
the universal appears here as the indestructible substance, 
which manifests as tiie immutable characteristic of races 
The mdividuaU compo«!ing a race inherit that substance, 

1 cep it, grow by it and then transmit it to their descendants, 
undimmishcd and unaltered Thia germ plasm mhented 
from the gerin'cells of the prccedmg generation n. not con 
sumed in tlie formation of tlie nerve-'>cnsory system of the 
offspring, but is conserved unaltered for the procreation of 
succeeding generations The ofitprmg has no function m 
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reproduction except that of guarding and nounshuig the 
germ cells Tlie child’s characteristics are not tlie exact 
reproduction of the father’s, but both ahke depend on the 
nature of the “imivei^al” i e the germ pla^sm of the race 
from which both ahke have drawn, having similar under- 
standable form to begm with and similar conditions m which 
to grow , therefore, hke produces like 
According to the Hindu doctrme of ideas, the Vyalli, (ht 
‘evolved’ or ‘tho manifestation') i e the individuals, are 
transitory but the Aknt% (Ut ‘form’, ‘shape’) i e the 
species, is permanent The birth of the mdividnaU is observ- 
ed as al=o their death, but the ongm of the species h beyond 
our ken Neither can we predict, with the support of science, 
the final extinction of all the species of animals, though some 
individuals may die and others change, for the or 

individuals take their rise m essences, attributes and forces, 
but not so tho Al-nti or species With the forms of the AirtU 
or species not with Vyalii or individuals, aro associated 
names, co existing together^ as the Veda m f/jo muid of the 
Creator Thus with the flow of time tho individuals come 
and go uhile the species remams etemallj in tho imagination 
of the Creator The Airth, therefore, arc the universal 
notions, not mere forms, but concepts pregnant with creatn o 
seed, functions and powers The cosmos m due course dis 
solves, but in such a way that the sum-total of its energy 
IS not dissipated , the essence romams in a concentrated form, 
from these radicals arises tlic next order of things, were it 

not so, the effect,! e the future world, Mould arise without 

the inflow of force from a cause Quantitatively the ma®'’ 
inherent m tlie cause equals the mass reahsed in the effect 
Quahtativcly we have to assume that the character of the 
effect IS identical with the character of the cause 

Here is, therefore, a fixed logical relation, despite the forces 
which make for variation, between the antecedent and the 
'-ucccssivo senes of cosmoses, providing a field for grovth 
and matunty to all spirits -pinnetarj, supcrplanctary, in- 
carnated as devas, men, animaL, and plants - through social 
mstitutions, moral culture, religion, plulosophy and art It 
IS not too much to expect that in tho next co«mic ejelt th< 
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correspondences between the microcosmos and the micro 
cosmos, will not be different from tho^o whieli we ob'terve 
in this, for the assumption of a new creation unrecognisable 
by one acquainted w^tli the entire history of a previous cos 
mic cycle will mihtitc against the hjrpothesis of a cosmic 
ma<=s, remaining constant, neither increasing nor decreasmg, 
cither qualitatively or quantitatively TIius while the know 
ledge of the general plan of a former cosmos enables the 
Creator to foreshadow and direct the unfolding of a new 
creation, the di^crencesofsuccessivecosmic periods (dtietotho 
progress of soul wisdom bywhiehtheactuahsnecessarilyrais* 
ed nearer to po«si bio pcrfection)are also remembered by Him 
Similarity bemg the very soul of dissunilanty it follows that 
m a new creation arising out of a previous ont, but different 
from it the ongmal types, the understandable forms, the 
Ahnti - bemg perfect ideals - act al^o as guiding stars, 
shaping moulding and enlivening the concrete «eijsibles The 
creative will, without putting forth its energy, brings the 
formative principle into play bysimplyrccoUectmg theetern 
al forms, with the result that the individuals come to hfc 
after the pattern of representation seen inwardlj by Brahma 
Whence comes then the “material” of the concrete-sen 
sible’ The mdividuahtj of the concrete sensible has its 
origin, not m the imagination of Brah-nia, neither in its own 
“atomic” or objective nature - it arises out of the Veda 
words, having a phonetic mould informed with pragmatic 
import All the individuals of the devas, mortals, moun 
tains, plants etc are bom m accordance with the creative 
plan embedded m Veda words, which arc namablo concepts 
and rational judgments instuict with Vtdya, and Karma - 
(knowledge and action) Such concepts are transcendental 
and as swab can ezi&t m a state oi absolute ptinly, but irom 
man’s hmited standpomt such concepts appear to be m 
extncably entangled with percepts, or at best are like the 
uppermost border hne to which the conditioned thmgs of 
our immediate apprehension supphed by the sense side of 
nature, everlastingly approximato but never touch Yet in 
formal logic and scientific reasonmg the understandable 
forms or transcendental concepts function as “middle term”. 
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for the “middle term” m a syllogifctic reasonmg must be 
taken universally at least once, m the premisses, and thus 
the universal in the guise of the middle term, serves us as 
the angel leading kmdly to liglit 
Another class of Buddhist philosophers are the Vijnana 
vadins "who attempt to cxplam the dual world of mmd and 
matter on the single prmciple of Vijnana or “ideation* ’ Tliere 
is one central stream of ideation containing withm itself the 
power to produce a behef m the causal energy as giving 
rise to effect, the result bemg presentation The sensation 
which goes before and is the same thmg as object is believed 
as cause and that which comes after is believed as effect, 
the two together forming a group which goes by the name 
of phenomenon, the constituent items of the whole bemg 
nothing more than fleeting sensations The antecedent sen 
sation winch xve suppose to be the cause of a phenomenon 
18 pregnant with the power of growtli which thus ends m 
the appearance of an effect The consciousness of the interval 
between the antecedent sensation of cause and the conse- 
quent sensation of effect is what we call “time” On the 
other hand the prmciple of ideation produces the “I con 
soiousness” as a sort of picture projected on the inner screen 
of mmd and a resisting ieritujn quid (the sensation we call 
“matter”) projected externally on the screen of space The 
question however as to the diverseness of the presentation 
and the experience of pain and pleasure remams unanswered 
on the supposition of a umtary stream of ideation, because 
if all is nothing but ideation why then so many different 
elements present m our expencncc e g happiness, misery, 
and dense matter^ To explain this the Vijnanavadms or 
Sensationahsts mtroduce the theory of occasionalism m 
fils’ pfcfuJy psyuhoftigicT? {omi AS expenonces are 
- that IS to say, they happen from time to time when certain 
given conditions are fulfillctl Generally spealang our five 
sensed experience is detenmned by four fundamental con 
ditions 

(1) Sense data (2) suggestion (3) mechum and (4) deter- 
mmant By 'sense-data' is meant the raw material pre&cnt 
m perception, the unanalysable, unresolvable factor which 
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lies at the other end of knowledge; thus colour, sound, taste, 
touch, and pain-pleasure arc the sense-data or the raw mate- 
rial of perception. By “suggestion” is meant the revival, 
in the mind, of the form, shape, size, impenetrability and 
other fundamental aspects of objects. Every sense-impn^ion 
in order to be inlelligiblo must have this element of suggestion 
viz. form. Tlie apprehension of form is es'en more important 
than the apprehension of sense-data. How Is it that the mind 
discriminates between, let us say, two patches of black col- 
our? Here is a black shoo and here a black inkpot; since 
as raw material they present us onl3' with blackness, why 
do we call the one “inkpot” and the other “shoe”? The 
reason for this distinction is to be found in the strange power 
of the nund to imitate on the one band the particular shape 
of the shoe and on the other hand the particular shape of 
the inkpot. Just as some animals for purposes of self-pro- 
tection instinctively assume the colour of tJieirsurronndtogs, 
bO the mind, on the sense-data being presented, assumes 
that particular form in an incalculably short period of time. 
It is for this reason that suggestion has been named after 
sense-data as "the shape-giving power”. It is therefore most 
expressively called in Sanskrit Samanantara or “simultane- 
ously-successive power of suggestion”. But suggestion cannot 
function without being helped by n tlilrd condition which is 
called Sahakari or “subsidiary action". For instance the 
distinguishing of the inkpot and the shoe from the mere 
sense-impression of black colour would be impossible were 
it not for the presence of light, which acts as an auxiliary 
factor Sahahari has also a narrowing or restricting func- 
tion ; each so-called physical element restricts and relates a 
particular experience to a particular sense; light only helps 
sight, ether only helps hearing, air only helps touch, and so 
on. The last condition is what is called Adhipiti or the “deter- 
minant” or “controller” of the whole situation e.g. the organs 
through which the mind gets perceptual knowledge, the eye, 
the ear etc.; the eye is called the controller because the pre- 
sence of the first three conditions would be useless without 
the optic nerve. It is in this waythat the principle of ideation 
becomes aware of external things. 


TATTWAJUlSAM. 
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T/ins tlie entire uiiiveree being a reflection of tlie pnnciplc- 
of ideation may be broadly viewed imder five heads 

(1) Rupi (sensational) which stands for the aggregate of 
the sense organs and their objects It is the sense OTgazis 
■nhich discriminate between themselves and their objects 
hence they form one aggregate 

(2) Vtjnana slandha (perceptional) The perceptional imi 
verse is the continuous ego consciousness together mth a 
sense of mflow of energy from without The consciousness 
of subject, or '*I , or ego is so mtimately associated with 
the consciousnc'=& of power or energy or object that thev 
together form what is called Ftjnano slandha or ‘ the per 
ceptional aggregate 

(3) Vtdana (affectioiml) The affcctional or emotional urn 
verse is a continuous stream of agreeable and disagreeable 
feelmgs arising from the meeting of tlie dual universe of 
the ego and the non-ego 

(4) Bamjm skandka (s 3 rmbolical) The Sampia, the sym 
bohoal or nominal or verbal aggregate, is a continuous stream 
ofoonsciousncssofwordsassocntedwith their meanings and 

(6) SamJJara slandha (con creational) or the tmiverse of 
creative reminiscence By Samslara are meant those con 
formations (con = together, formation = bmidmg up) of the 
mind, the result of tlie expenences of previous existences 
the function of which is to create a world of persouahty 
movmg and hving in an outer world of matter though both 
are transcendcntally luireal SamsJMra therefore hes at the 
root of our individual expenences Out of this Samslara 
arises the feeling of want which in its turn creates our life 
and the world m which wo hvo 

According to these thinkers what appears to us as the 
external world iS only an interdependent senos not pre 
sided over by any conscious being or soul The world is an 
object - determined by an antecedent and consequent causal 
senes The genesis of everytUmg m the world may be com 
pared to the biological history of a tree - the seed produces 
the germ, the germ the stalk, tlie stalk the stem, the stem 
the bud, the bud the spicules, the spicules the blossom, the 
blossom the fruit In tins senes there i** no evidence of a 
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consciousness guiding or urging tiic seed to attain to its 
ultimate dcvelojiment So also the same causal link holds 
good m the case of nund When a man builds a house it 
IS the mm d of the man which brings together the moocI, 
bncks, mortar etc and constructs a house out of them In 
this case there is a conscious plan underlying the whole 
house, but in nature we sec things arrange themselves spon 
taneously, e g animal and vegetable organisms Ob'Jervmg 
tlie contrast between the human plan and the spontaneous 
workmg of Nature people thmk that there is a God or a 
conscious mmd guiding the world, but this ls only an analogi 
cal argument, unsupported by inductive evidence Hence the 
Buddhists do not accept anj teleological theory of the Uni 
vet«e 

All these schools arose out of tho Buddlia’s tcaclungs ulncb 
it IS hardlj possible now to recover m their ongmal form , 
80 far as can be gathered from posthumous records tht 
skeleton of his system may be rouglily given as follows 
The explanation of tlio universe of experience is to be 
sought in what is called Paticcasamuj>pdda or the Causal 
Nesus of Being Tlic Buddha discovered this before his final 
enlightenment This law ~ stated m tho form of a cham of 
causes and effects - is very difficult to understand It may 
be formulated thus 

Ainjd or non knowledge can cs Sarikham or formative 
process,, 

Saiikhdra causes Finnana or consciou'«ness 
Finnana causes name and body. 

Name and body cause sis senses 
Sis senses cause “contact” with objects 
“Contact” causes “sensation”, 

“Sensation" causes “desire 

“Desire ’ produces “cbnging to csistcnce” 

“Clingmg” causes ‘ becoming of being”, 

“Becoming” causes 'TnrtJ ”, 

Tlirth” causes old ago, death, pain 
Wc can understand tlie caudal link m the follou mg waj 
The first hnk of the cau^sal cham mtroduces us, not to tht 
origin of tilings, but to wliat our empmeal thought may 

18 * 
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reach and bejond which it cannot go Avtja is not creative 
powei but “pure nothing ’ TheBuddhist^w;^isveiydjffer 
ent from Vedantic.4v7d»/a , tho latter is the apparent unreahtj 
which man ignorantly aupenmpoees upon tho Absolute Real 
the former is tlio illusory phenomenon, the void, which man 
imphilosophically takes for noumenou, the substance, so that 
pure negation appears to our eyes as the huge sohd universe 
as well as our oivn personahty The Buddha lumself once 
said, ‘ Things esist, just becauso they do not exist m reahty 
They are called Avija because they do not exist, tbe pro 
duction of false unreflective knowledge ” Hence matter and 
mind, thoughts and things, are mere hallucmations This 
power of hallucination is the ultimate cause of the ego and 
of the world appearance, both of which are parts of an auto 
matic self creating and self-destroying process SanlMra is 
the energy inherent in this mmd matter evolving process 
uorkmg according to a fixed law for the realisation of a 
fixed aim A man’s Sankham or processional impression of 
thought and action in a previous life creates for him his 
next hie, his environment, bis body, bis paientage and bib 
conduot and paves the way for the after life 
Hence, the first causal Imk asserts this the energy m 
herent m the formation of the process of the psycho physical 
organism is derived from an antecedent state or power oi 
activity which resembles tbe substance or idea conveyed by 
luch phrases as unconscious thought or confused and irra 
tioual will Hence we have translated Avxja as “non know 
ledge”, “irratioual mstuict for hvmg” 

Second hnk SaiiUiam is the cause of consciousness 
The thoughts and impressions of former hves become 
ciystalhsed or remam m a immature form withm the inner 
personality of the dymg man We may ask what sort of 
consciousness the baby has whOe m the mother’s womb 
before it becomes s>clf conscious’ Now we can imagmo that 
a child becomes self conscious some tune after it is born, but 
what IS the form of consciousness m the feetus and m the 
new bom babe - between the period of its entrance into the 
mother's womb and the dawning of self consciousness ? 

It cannot be asserted that the mmd of the feetus was a 
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mere blftuk, a \acuuin, foi then, in the ftb^cncc. of mmd, 
there would be nothing to presene the body and guide the 
formative process in such a way ns to cause it to resemble 
that of a human being Hence tt must be concluded that 
the mmd of the foolius was in a subconscious state, in which 
all tlie accumulated forces of past lives were busj, in the 
darkness of the sub world, building up the future man 
Sanlham is this life proccw* developing into self-conscious 
ness If there wert no Sanlham there would not arise self 
consciousness Tims Sanlham is the unLOnditional antcce 
dent of consciousness 

Third link Consciousuos.s produces name and bodj 

Sanlham is like a pictun within consciousness Each 
item of Sanlham becomes prominent in the hght of con 
sciousncss Soul is only a conscious proccs-?, not a conscious 
substance Hence the box, the structure of the brain etc 
of tlic fcotus IS evolved out of SanUiara, not independently 
but with the help of consciousness, for consciousness contains 
tlie ideal, while Sanlham supplies the energy of the form- 
making process Tines it is consciousDcss, involving the cle 
meats of choice and purpos , that simp's tlic actual body 
of the child To this body is applied a name Each thing in 
the world has a nominal aspect, indissolubly nssoemted with 
a formal asjiect in consciousness This tonscionsness of 
name and body, in the dying man, is the cause of his ns 
•turning a new body after death Thus ns consciousness is said 
to be the cau^o of body and name it w ill be seen that con 
sciousness depends upon botly and name and conveisoly 
This means tint consciousness produces form and is then 
itself modified by that form 

senses 

Tlie SIX fcuiscs arc sight, bearing smell, taste touch and 
mmd The five gross elements arc objects of the five senses 
and thought, fancies are objects of mmd, which is distinct 
from consciousness 

Tifth hnk Five senses anti mind produce “contact 

By “contact” is meant the direction of attention from the 
inner mmd, through the eyes etc to external objects In 
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other words “contact” is the cai»se of fcelmg, due to the 
opposing of thoughts and desires to objects, giving nse to 
sensations of pleasure or pam or to neutral sensations 
Sixth link from “contact” arises “sensation” 

Seventh hnk from “sensation” arises “desire” 

Eighth hnk fiom "desire” anses “clmguig” 

Ninth Imk from “clmgmg” arises “becommg of bemg" 
Tenth hnk fiom “becoming of being” arises “birth and 
death” 

A sensation may be agreeable, disagreeable or neutral Bj 
desire’ is here meant passion for matenal enjoyment 
Thcie IS no salvation unless this desire is completely eradi 
cated from our natme As a fiamc consumes wood so clmgmg 
to personahty and to all thmgs that are necessary to keep 
up the BO called personahty devours our deeper hfe Out 
of “cLnging" arises “becoming of bemg” i e mdividual hfe, 
and then comes disease and death “Becoming of being’ 
is thioefold, viz , ‘becoming’ m imagination, 'bcoommg' m 
body and 'becoming' in the disembodied state, e g when 
a man becomes a ghost or an angel 
In opposition to the Vedic teaching of one unchangeable 
Conscious Being - the Impersonal God - the Buddha taught 
the doctrmo of Anaiia or non-ego, by which are meant ah 
essences or forces or things which are imagmed to constitute 
the world His entire conception of world, life, mind and 
matter is summed up in tliree propositions 

(1) Xdfe IS momentary 

(2) himd IS full of sorrow 

(3) Mattel is non existent 

The central idea of his philosophy is that there i** no 
ultimate Being but only a pbantasmagoncal process, no 
substance behmd the universe but an implacable Law, and 
no soul but only a stream of sensations Yet this stream 
of sensations hves, loves, dies and is reborn TIio Buddhist 
idea of rebirth is thus illustrated by Nagasen The philo 
sopher Nagasen while teachmg the Greek kmg Milmda (the 
lonnn pnnee Menander, ca 100 B C ), observes that it is 
the same as well as a different stream of sensations that passes 
through many births and manydeaths “Give an example, 
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lequcstcd the Greek prince *If a person wcra to light a 
fire, 0 mighty fang, would it burn ' Yes, venerable Sir’ 
‘'Would it not continue to burn all through the diy ind 
lught’” "Yes, %encr*iblc Sir’ “Is the flame of the first 
period the same as tlio flamo of tlic «iecond period "No, 
veneiublo Sir” "But can you say whether the flame of 
the day time is identical Tilth the flame of the night time, 
0 king 5" "No, Sir" "How is it, 0 kmg that the flame of 
the first period is different from tlie flame of the second 
period, and the flame of tbo day different from the flame 
of the night ’ Is it another light tint appeared at the second 
period and a third flame that came at night?" "No, Sir 
it has burnt all day and night, the flame bemg fed by the 
same fuel” "So aLo, 0 great king the chain of elements 
of bemg completes itself , first one comes and next the other 
goes Beginningless and endless, the circle is self completed, 
therefore it is neither the same bemg nor is it another being 
whicli IS last pre^cntctl before the field of consciousness ’ 

From the standpoint of the spirituahstic mom>-m of the 
Vetlanta so ably formulated by the greatest of thinkers of 
all ages and chmes - the Sannyasm plulosopher Sri Sankara 
Aclnrya - wo will make a few ob<!ervations on tho general 
method and aim of the Bauddha theory of Anatnia (Anatta) 
It is to be noticed that the disciples of the Buddha differed 
considerabl} from each other as to tlic real meaning of the 
words of their distmgmshed master Tho Buddha Jumself 
all his life combated the Veduntic teaching of the unity and 
identity of Pure Being and thought, but he appeal's to be 
imconscious of the self contradictoiiness of his own argu 
ments To use an age-old simile his teachmgs are hke the 
walls of a tunnel boi'od through a loose '^nndy soil which 
fall in on all sides 

From a close analj sis of the Paticcasa7nuppada or Causal 
Nexus of B'^mg which forms the traditional corner-stone of 
Buddhist metaphysics we sec that it amounts to a descrip 
tion of the apperception of * presentation of inwardness” as 
the determining power of the "presentation of externahty’ 
The “presentation of mwardness’ ^ a stream of sensations, 
cognitions, recollections and emotions which are collect 
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ively bxit iinrcllectively designated the “personal ego" “The 
presentation of externality”, of form, phnpo, colour, resi?* 
tance and xxords are collectively but unplulosophically 
called the “outer •world” The apperception of both is o 
necessity of thought but has no more than a moment’s 
duration, and if momentary sensation can be regarded as 
the tnio mark of rcahty, both ego and the ■world are real, 
if not, both arc unreal Again, a sensation which m point 
of time endures only for a moment can only occupy an 
mfinitely small portion of space - and its reality is dependent 
on the reahty of the moment first and on the reality of the 
sensation last Tor the sen-mtion's reahty la bound up with 
tbe conditions under which it is apprehended, viz a moment 
and a position to stand on The apprehension of the “po«i 
tion” IS negative - because it is assumed to bo pa'ssively 
affording room for the sensation by virtue of its “cmptmc«s” 
or vacuity Tho moment by itself is unix!rceived , what i^ 
perceived is the sensation, as di«appearjng after appeanng 
Neither does the moment exert any force upon the sensation , 
tlius tho moment is mert and imscen and tlicreforo negative 
Nor IS there any other factor to cause the “moment” to 
approach or to touch tho “position”, nor does the “position 
nse up to come m contact with the “moment”, therefore 
there is no “relational agent” to bring about a juxtaposition 
of "moment” and "position”, hence tho relational agent, 
if any, is of a negative character - m other ■words “time”, 
“space” and “cause” arc pliilosopbically non existent If 
these three conditions of perception bear the impre‘='’ of 
negation how can we posit the reahty of the “content” of 
perception i e the sensation itself ^ 

To this question it may bo replied that sensation is appre 
bended by consciousness But the Buddhists deny the ex 
istence of a permanent Conscious Being, just as they deD> 
a permanent extra mental bemg, i e the object Tliere is 
no motive in the subject to make it cognise the object as 
■-there is no power m tho object by which it can obtrude itself 
upon tho attention of the subject, for the object is unmtelli 
gent and the subject impermanent What bmds together 
the senes of sensation is not e^xplained In the absence of 
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a ground to uphold the stream of presentation there would 
be no presentation; and without an objective order tiicre 
would bo an end of the subjective order which presupposes 
the concatenation of sensations. 

,^on-knowledgc” or nescience is placet! at the beginning, 
and is supposetl to take the place of an intelh'gcnt spirit, 
under whoso guidance, in theistic systems, tlie phenomenal 
aggregates become causally interrelated ; the world is made 
to come into being through the mutual causality of nescience 
and the series, in the Buddha's system. Such methods of 
reasoning are untenable: Wo arc given efficient causes for the 
production of the terms inside the group but no efficient cause, 
no formative principle, is assigned for the coming info being 
of the totality of effects. How are wo to lenow the existence 
of nescience ? It is answered that wc arc to infer it from the 
existence of the aggregate of phenomena. Are wo then to 
think that nescience and the scries of phenomena are to be 
assumed to account for each other's existence ^ If so this 
does not explain why one particular collocation of circum- 
stances to the exclusion of another collocation comes ^vithin 
the experiential order of particular intelligent moral agents. 
It is not made at all clear to us why an atomic imiverse 
should be the ground of pleasurable and painful experiences 
to moral agents like ourselves. If it is asserted that the entire 
f-crics, beginning with nescience, is the efficient cause, wc 
ask, how can a series be regarded as the efficient cause of 
the series itself without which it cannot exist ? If again we 
suppose that phenomenal units succeed each other uninter- 
ruptedly and that nescience and order of experience follow 
as a result, we ask, are wc allowed to interpose the play of 
a. rigid jmiformily nr are wc to flunk that, this universal 
activity is only another expression for blind chance ? If the 
former supposition bo true each thing will remain as it is 
and the Buddlust doctrine of rebirth will have to be thrown 
overboard, and if the latter supposition be granted, there 
will be nothing to prevent a straw being turned into a stone 
and a stone into a straw at one and the same instant. 

Wo ask further, is there no permanent soul, who wishes 
for happiness here and in the hereafter ? According to the 
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Buddhists, who deny the existence of tho soul, consistenc} 
demands that Iiappmcss wishes happiness, and hberation 
^vlslles liberation, which is absurd, for there is no one to 
be hberated If a moral soul wishing loion ledge and happi 
ness be assumed, then it follows that such a soul must con 
tmue to exist until knowledge is acquired and happiness 
enjoyed and the moment of final release comes, such a con 
summation the Buddha wi'ilics, yet he has not made any 
provision in his pbilo'^ophy for the permanency of the soul 

Another powerful school of philosophy existed side by side 
with tho Buddhists called the Jama School It flourished 
in very ancient times and drew its inspiration from the com 
mon source of all philosophy and religion viz the Veda Li 
later times (about S99 — 527 B C ) Mnhavira reformed the 
Tama church and established it on solid plulosoplucnl foun 
datious To night I shall only have time to summarise a few 
points of Jama philosophy 

The greatest contribution of tho Jama Txrtliankaras to 
tho history of ethical thought is tho popularisation of the 
ancient Vcdic ideal of the sanctity of Life They took for 
their text tho Vcdic precept “Do not mjurc any hvmg bemg' 
The Veda also declares that hfe or Prana is universal and 
that what appeals to bo insentient is also endowed with life 
- as all things form part of tbo total life of the cosmos 
This universal hfe is not meclianical or chemical force but 
sentient, conscious, and thus it feels pain and pleasure What 
we call belf or houl is, after all, vitahty - not a mere con 
scious substance, abidmg behind, havmg nothing to do with 
the functiomng of our psychical and physiological action 
This vital principle is present, as we easily perceive in am 
raal and plant organisms, its presence however in the same 
form in matter e ^ m metals solid ami ligmd sub 

stances, is not so manifest as to be detected by our sight or 
touch, yet, from the strictly scientific point of view, all the 
symptoms of life present m animal and plant orgamsms are 
alsopresentmso-calledmatenal things TheJamasre discov 

ered what theVedicRishis discovered long before - that even 

matter is sentient, and that life dwells m matter m a sub 
latent form 
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What IS the essential chamctcnstic of hfo? Life is to bt 
defined as that whicJi reproduces jtself, adapts itself to its 
biirroundings, draws nouri«»hmcnt from outside, assimilates 
it for its own use, responds to external stimuh and, lastly, 
gwdes itself in the direction of a minimum of disagreeable 
and a maximum of agreeable sensations It can be experi 
mcntaDy shoirn that metals po«t>css all these characteristics 
A piece of gold can be poisoned to death and before it actu 
ally dies it can be brought back to bfe What we call earth, 
uater, fire and air, ha-vc also sensibility as well as some 
rudimentary senso organs If the word “aoul” is to bo under 
stood as synonymous uitli mau’s brain life, we ought not 
to hesitate to ascribe “soul” to matcrnl objects, in the sen^e 
that they feel, possess rudimentary intellect together with 
<-ome very imdcveloped form of nervous system Those of 
jou who are anxious to become acquainted %vith the great 
discoveries of the early Jamas m the domain of Sentient 
Biology will be amply rewarded inth the pcnisol of Bha 
drabahu’sNiryuktiand SJanKa’s commentary on AcharAnga 
Sutra 

To discover the begmning of the study of sentient biologj 
we must go back to the Vedic period It is an mcontro 
vertiblo fact, that the early Tirthonkaras derived their know 
lodge of sentient biology from the atmosphere of Vedic cul 
lure But this has hardly been traced by scholars or acknow 
lodged by Jama writers themselves, who fad to pay to the 
Veda that respect to which it is rightly entitled Itisaiustor 
ical fact that what is called “animism” forms the rchgion 
of most primitive peoples But wo must not be misled bj 
the “catch words” of flippant antiquarians, who in their 
enthusiasm for classification brmg “simhght” into the same 
category as "gas hght” and madly endeavour to show the 
sinulanty of high philosophical conceptions with the low 
behefs of untutored mmds Thus an impartial student will 
see that the doctrine of Pmna m the Atbarvaveda is as far 
removed from “animism” as is the human bram from that 
of the silkworm I shall translate the Hymn to Pmiia, which 
I boheve to be the real source of Jamism In these trans 
lations I have not followed the dry as-dust method of word 
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for word rendering - but have endeavoured to preserve the 
spirit of the poet, so far as the imagery of modem language 
permits In thi«i hymn Life is conceived ns the TJmversal 
Bemg - in one aspect the giude and inspirer of the Cosmos, 
in another aspect the manifold of the Cosmo® itself, as Hi', 
own reflection 

TO LITE 

I greet thee, 0 Life, thou Guide mMsibl*’, Animator of 
all — thy sovereign sway can none dciij Life of all that 
moves and Uves to thee I bow, thee I adore 

I welcome thet, 0 Life, I heai thy perpetual call, thy 
voice thunders iii the sailing clouds thy soul stands revealed 
in the lightning gleam thou shouercst the gentle benediction 
of ram 

At thy deep sounding call do the scelang rootlets shoot 
forth, the j oung stallcs grow heavy with fruit and the field® 
with abundant harvests smile - plenteous, overflowing 

\Vlicn spnng m beauteous vcstiu-c drapes the valley, thy 
message do the long-expectant herbs receive, and birds and 
beasts mid all that move upon the earth rejoice with joj 
siirpassmg 

"Wlicn thou, O Life, dost send cool drops upon the AVide 
earth, then do the cattle shout m ghdncss of heart “thnee 
blessed are we indeed, greatly now we hope for the future 

And when the sky bom nectar of thy ram descends on 
trees and shrubs and creepmg plants, then do the Quarters 
with their joyous song resound “Hail thou fnend of flowers, 
by thee are we filled with fragrance, by thee, 0 Life are 
our days increased ” 

Hail, holy Life, when as an cvtiuiig guest thou comest, 
hail, when like hght m darksome night thou stay’stto cheer, 
had when on tiptoe on the threshold thou dost stand - only 
to torn and go thy way, hail, O Life, even when tears in 
the beholders’ cj’es tell in foniK unspeakable - “thou art 
gone” 

Thou art the breath of lafe, both the breathings m and 
the breathmgs out We greet thee when v akest on 
> H 
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iis, we greet thee also when thou dost turn in other wayh 
- Thee, as All, do wc greet 

Tliat beauteous sign, dear to thee, and that which is 
dearer than the dear - thine own dear Self - do thou reveal 
to 118, and the immortal mters, thy healing drauglit, grant 
imto us, that our living may be whole and our days many 

Of all who hfo by breath and all who hve un breathing 
art thou the Lord, the One, Supreme, and as the father 
clothes with love the child, so with Life’s Uving vesture, 
woven with affection’s warp and woof, dost thou adorn 
thine own 

Strange arc thine abodes and many, in the agony of 
racking pam, in the hghtleas eyes of Death, in italastgasp 
mg breath and marble brow dost thou unfaltering dwell, 
tins thy stem mdiffcrence do the gods extol, and men with 
hearts surrendered unto ‘Dnitb, their tongues to Truth at 
tuned, dost thou lead at last to the effulgent worlds beyond 

The Cosmic Sphere art thou, its gnidc its genius, its in 
spuation, thee m humbleness do all approach, the sun art 
thou and moon - thee do they call Prajapah 

Thou breatheat-m m barley, thou breathest-out m nee - 
verily m breathing is barley, out breathing is nee , thee did 
the wise men of old hken imto the ox that draws the cart 
and bears the burden 

Hid m the mother’s womb the babp breathes gently, ui 
and out ~ m the dark withm, like the waxmg moon, 
lucreasmg , with a tremor dost thou wake lum and, quickened 
by thee, lo • he is brouglit forth beneath the starht canopj 
of heaven 

Thee do men called versed m sacred lore, the secret fire 
in the heart of things concealed thy form is this ocean of 
air wherein, Lke a pamted eagle, the sohd earth is poised 
rooted m thee, 0 Life, has all that is and all that is to be 
its everlastmg home and resting place 

Stirred by thy breath the seeds of magic herbs, mstmot 
with healmg powers, shoot forth - and kmdly plants, with 
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potent virtues pregnant, come into being to soothe the ills 
of man, .and those the gods compassionate reveal, and those 
by which the Angirasas guaid the sacred altar and the 
Atharvans calamities avert 

The Radiant Powers bear the pulsmg germ withm , Prime 
Mover is He - unborn, immaterial, he becomes material, 
he IS born anew , as m the son are reflected the father’s mind 
and will and power, so He who lias been is, and evermore 
will be, from hLeness imto hkcness ever fiowmg 

The Eternal Swan on one foot seated, floats on the mov 
mg flux of flowing waters the whirhgig of Time the other 
it uplifts and sets m the zone beyond unreachable, out 
of the restless waves if it take up the first - alasl the day 
AVill die, the night \nll be no more , neither to day wiU be nor 
any morrow, nor any dawn again light up the pilgrim’s path 
Eight are the cucles that revolve, set roimd witli one 
circumference, a thousand sounds pour forth m front, be 
hind, below - ceaselessly vocal From half came fortli all 
worlds that be of Tliat, its other half, what sign shall tell ’ 

Him who IS Lord of Tins that is born ns All, Lord of all 
that lives and moves and wills - thee, 0 Life, do I greet, 
most vigilant among the vigilant, holdmg an ever ready bow 
Him who is Lord of This that is born as All, Lortl of ah 
that strugglmg work and strive and put forth effort - thee 
the Sleepless, Brahman made wise, do I adore 

May that Life dwell in me, erect and upright, who sUuu- 
bers not, whom nought can bend nor fell , no man, no sage, 
has ever heard of Life asleep - while men and beasts to 
drowsiness do yield 

Turn not thy face away from me, 0 Life , bo unto me not 
distant, no other than myself, the same familiar me - myself 
he thou, 0 Life 

Like sacred fire m the heart of the waters hidden dwell 
thou for ray Uving m mo concealed , thee T embrace, thyself 
m bond eternal to myself I bind, in unison with thee, 
thee, O Life, I live 
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Jama philosophy is essentially a philosophy of Life The- 
Budcllia’s attention was fixed on, what may be called "Be- 
coming” or the process of cosmic phenomena The Vedantms 
taught about the changeless Bemg, seen through the chang 
mg universe of phenom'^na But i&havira and the Tirtban 
Laras saw the great principle of life which they called Jiva 
We shall not translate J%%a by the words "self” or “soul” 
or "spirit”, for the Jtta is not different from the mind, 
neither is it identical with it, yet life as we feel it wxtlnn 
ourselves la both different from as well as identical ivith 
consciousness, for through consciousness we feel the impulse 
of hfe and at the last it melts away in the ^ky of conscious 
ness How can J%va or hfe be said to be different from as 
well ns identical with consciousness’ for difference and 
identity are mutually e'vclnsive, either hfe is the same as 
consciousness or it is not To imderstand the Jama meta 
physics, we must try to follow the canons of their logic, 
which is very comprehensive The Jama metaphysicians 
consider each category of thought from all standpomts 
Their logical organon, which is specially mvented to refute 
those who prefer to view thmgs from a singlo standpoint, 
IS called the Sa-ptahhangmaya It may be stated thus 

(1) One may posit the reahty of an idea or bemg, from 
one standpomt, (2) one may negate it from another , (3) one 
may posit botli reahty and non reahty of the bemg at 
different moments, (4) if one wishes to posit both reahty 
and non reahty of the bemg at the same moment from the 
same standpoint one may simply say that it is impossible 
to define it or impossible to describe it, (5) agam, imder 
certain given conditions tlie a‘«ertion of reahty is impossible , 
(6) under certam given conditions the negation of reahty 
IS impossible, (7) under certam conditions botli position and 
negation are impossible 

To illustrate this we shall suppose that a matenahst demes 
the existence of the spirit To lum the Jama would say that 
the spirit IS an entity, therefore it is real and exists, for the 
spirit has a self-existence and also exists m its modes, but 
it does not exist m matter nor do atoms mherc m the spirit , 
therefore from the standpoint of matter and atoms, the spint 



IS non existent Now the spirit, in relation to atoms does 
not exist, hence tie can say, at one moment it is existent, 
at another moment non existent , therefore on account of 
its possessmg two contradictory attributes it becomes in 
capable of being described, thus it is impossible to speak 
of it in words if we thmk of assertmg its existence and non 
existence at the same moment and from the self same stand 
pomt Consider agam , under given circumstances - for in 
stance when existence itself cannot be predicated of the 
spirit (e g (1) exists but cannot be described, (2) does not 
exist and that cannot be asserted and (3) exists and does 
not exist and both cannot be asserted) - we arc not warranted 
m affirming that existence is possible, or that non existence 
18 possible oi that both existence and non-existence art* 
possible This is the doctrme of relativity m which position 
la determined by negation The result of this form of reason 
mg 13 tliat Being and Non Being are regarded as mere rcla 
tions or aspects 

The chief object Jama philosophers had m mind m devis 
ing this system of indeterminate logic vas to deny the 
existence of the Absolute and the Universal It is a verj 
cautious procedure On every conceivable subject when 
anxious not to commit oneself to n definite statement one 
naturally follows some such Ime of reasonmg 

1 May bo somehow it is true 

2 hhi 3 be somehow it is not true 

3 May be somehow it is both true and not true 

4 May bo somehow it is indescnbable 

5 May bo somehow it is true but indescribable 

6 May be somehow it is not true but indescribable 

7 May bo somehow it is and is not and is at the same 
\itntj itidtsvnVra.Vfei 

The philosophical system the backbone of which is tbi** 
sj^tem of seven paralogisms is called Syah^da or the meta 
physics of mdcterminateness 

We need not go far to •’cek the reason for such an ex 
haustivo logical apparatus Durmg the thousand yeare that 
preceded the birth of Cbnst there were several schools of 
philosophy which were at conflict with one another For 
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instance tht- Ab olutistsbelicvcdm tbc existence of n umtarj 
con'scious Being The Nihilists tauglit that Void or Nothing 
txist<? A third ‘school fiugiit fliat Absolute Being co-exists 
ivitli Absolute Non Being Another school scoffed at all 
attempts to cstabhsh a definite plnlo'soplncal creed and con 
tented thtmsehcs -nath saying tuat whatever may be the 
truth about the thing m itself we arc unable to comprehend 
It or to describe it in words There were otheis also who 
beheved half hcartcdly, m n qualified form, m one or othci 
of the above mentioned schooK, holding that there must 
exist soinethiug true or untnic oi both - but that man’s 
mind IS so hrait^'d bj its cidola that there is no hope of ever 
constmetmg a sjstcm which will completely “satisfy every 
body and be readilj aceepftd by all races of manland in 
ell ages 

Thus it maj bv asLcd, Is being or non being the fiue 
essence of things ^ Tor instance here is i clock , is being 
or non being its es<sence ’ If you ^ay “being” the proposition 
“it IS a clock" must be pronoimced to be a raoro verbal 
judgment and tautologoua, for "is” imphes essence or reaUty 
and * clock” imphes the same Both these wonl'*, ' is” and 
“clock” m their strictly metaphysical sense - apart from 
their empirical sense - connote essence or reahtj Agam 
if you say “it is not a clock” “is” and “not a clock” aro 
contradictory and therefore, by conjoinmg two mutually 
exclusive propositions to mdicatc one absolute existence, 
j ou fall mto hopeless confusion 

So the Jamas say that an ab&olutely indeterminate entity 
can only be the object of an omniscient mtmtiou, the true 
•scienti&t deals with determmato objects Sucli determinate 
objects exist, or do not exist, according to time place and 
causahty About notlung can wo affirm anythmg uncon- 
ditionally Such an ab olute existence would exist m its 
own homogeneous nature everywhere and at all tim^s which 
IS contrary to all perception 

Tlic Saptabhanginaya is applied by Jamas to prove all 
metaphysical and physical categones such as substance, 
modes, unity, eternity, matter, atoms etc All things con 
'^ist of substances and modes, of sub-'tancea m so far as 
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thoj aix, stable and real, of modes in so far as they are 
unstable and unreal A aubstance is a mode ■with reference 
to its passmg attnbutes, bcnco a substance ■viewed from 
the standpoint of permanency is Being and vicued from 
the standpoint of its ephemeral states is non Being Thus 
according to this method of reasoning Being is identical 
vath non Being, tsstenec is identical vith non e^^stenee 
and rcabty is identical with unreality 

You lemcmbei liow m ancient Greece Protagoras taught 
that man is the measure of all things that are and of the 
non existence of things that are not Phto in cnticicmg 
this view 13 said to have remarl ed that such reasoning would 
bring gods and men and tadpoles to one uniform level so 
far as truth nas conccmo<l The same remark can be 
appbed to Sapiabhangtnaya, for diamctncallj opposite attn 
butes cannot be affirmed or denied of the same sub tance 
at the same time It soimds as strange to say that God 
exists and does not exist as to «ay 'Jierc is a pot of jam 
containing ink’ Common venve demands that if we affirm 
God's existence we must at the same time deny His non 
existence, just as, if a nurse wants a child to under>tand 
that the pot on the table contnns strawberrj jam she mu«t 
not say that it contams ink as well Either tlie pot contains 
for the moment the precious jam so dear to the child ^ heart 
or it contains nil - unfit for the cluld’s pkat” Thus if yo« 
predicate mutually exclusive tlung:> or attribiit"s of the same 
substance you certamly do not dispel any doubt or imccr 
tainty that may surround the knowledge of the subject 
Vahd knowledge must not be uidefiiute or doubtful 
To this it may be replied that the knowledge of an object 
need not be pronounced as indefinite or doubtful on the 
ground that the statement contams unlimited terms m order 
to convey the many aspects of the thing Tins rejomder 
amounts to nothing We shall try to show this by taking 
an example from Jama plulosophy itself Some Jama pin 
losophers mamtam that there are seven fundamental cate 
gones (1) sentient bemgs, (2) non sentient beings (3) de 
central foice, (4) concentral force, (6) transformation, (6) re 
lation and (7) non relation There are other Jamas who 
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hold that there arc only two fundamental categories \ihile 
others again speah of five But let us ask tho*?© who behevc 
m seven categories suppose you apply the sevenfold para- 
logism to jour seven categories, what foUovs^ Applying 
the “first pair”, wo find that “the seven categone& are, the 
seven categones arc not”, applying the third, we arnve at 
this “somehow the seven categories are and are not, both 
qualitatively and quantitative!} ” What knowledge of a de 
finite and certam nature as to the existence of the seven 
categories do we derive from the apphcation of the third 
paralogism to those categories which the Jamas themsolve’» 
believe to be true ’ Tlie third limb, viz , “somehow it is and 
IS not", is an unqualified, iinhmited assertion and amounts 
to saying that things are of a non oxcIu':ivo character and 
hence are vague In this way it is easy to show how the 
Jamas reduce the subject of apperception, the organon of 
knowledge and the object of knowledge to chaos Tliey have 
described the seven categories m detail }et they behove that 
they are consistent with the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
limbs of the wonderful paralogism, which says, “the cate 
gories are, yet are indc«cribablc , aie not, jet are indoscrib 
able” But all tlie same they have described them Again 
they say that the categories on bomg desenbed arc found 
to be possessing such and such attnbutes, yet not po«;sessmg 
such and such attributes, the result of their knowing them 
13 certain Imowledge, yet not certain knowledge, certam 
knowledge is the contrarj of uncertam luiowlcdgo and yet 
not uncertain Imowledge, such certam knowledge when 
acqmrcd produces emancipation and jet does not p’^oduce 
emancipation This mode of procedure is like the behaviour 
of the hungry Chinaman who m order to roast 1 is pig set 
fire to his whole house! Similarly the Jama philosopher 
wislung for truth has set Ins own logic against the onlj 
possible chance of acquiring truth 

It IS a prmciple underlying all acts of perception that 
consciousness of difference cannot occur simultaneously with 
that of absence of difference The Jama logical methods 
have Ignored this Oiii perception begms with the question • 
“what IS that ^ ” This question, though appearing umnformed 

IG* 
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and tlierefort ignorant, is the real a frion Imowledge With 
out tins question there would not have arisen the judgment 
“that IS an elephant" This judgment fills m the "that" of 
the question but is not so rich in content or so complicated 
111 extent as it at fir^t appears, for the first sight of the 
elephant docs not bring with xt the idea tint it is an m 
dividual belonging to a species of aiumal and therefore en 
dowed inth all the properties common to the stock At the 
sight of the second elephant the idea arises that it is like 
the one been before and thus the properties of the first are 
mentally extendeel to the sccontl WJien tlie third elephant 
IS seen the p^'roeption is richer both m content and extent, 
for all the quahtics seen m the fii'it arc verified in the second 
and new qinbtios seen in the second are earned on to the 
third Wo have c-iUed “the question” tz pnort knowIedg“ 
because it arises m the mind prior to all perceptual expenence 
and IS the forenmner and the heiald of future experience 
An a pnort question is bom anth tbe answer in its mouth, 
in fact a question may bo considered as cause and the answer 
as effect already contained m the womb of the question 
T^Tiat then is the distinction between this o prtort question 
and the knowledge gained from the sight of the first cle 
phant^ The only distmction, which is not real difference 
in any sense, la the addition of a name and a form to the 
original consciousness, so that consciousness is moulded into 
name and form The mtellcct is coloured by the name 
“elephant” and by the ^pnn of tbe elephant Agam, there 
13 an assertion, a conviction that this object before me w 
an elephant, so that putting question and answer together, 
“What is that^” “That is an elephant", the “that" of the 
question was already a half-formed or imphcit assertion 
and the answer it. a fuUy formed or explicit assertion An 
imphcit assertion ii> converted mto an explicit assertion m 
the judgment, but tlus exphcit asbcrtion arismg in the mind 
at the sight of the fir&t elephant is to be called “a determi 
ned” because it i'? not associated \vath any previously per 
ceived elepliant The mind contains withm itself the idea 
of an existence and the first question is the idea of existence 
as non different from the elephant, therefore the first ob^er 
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vation IS not conditioned by anyflnng denvcd from any 
other perception Tlic perception of the second and third 
elephants we call “detemimed” because its deteiinination 
arises from the contnbution. of “existence” from witlun the 
mind on the one hand and the contribution of shape, size, 
colour etc of the first elephant on the other hand, without 
which - 1 0 in the case of the first elephant havmg com 
pletoly passed out of the mind - the s'^cond and thir d 
elephants would not be intelligible to the mind at all Then 
again an important question an«es m relation to a gcnerically 
different perception e g the perception of a tiger Here 
too the mmd asks “wliat is that’ “That” here means 
doubt, m other words “what is that’” hero means “I am 
sure this is not an elephant which I saw before” Wlicn 
we are told “this is a tiger” the contiast at once becomes 
vivid to the mmd and it no longer thmics that tlue '’niroal 
which it 18 now seeing is the same os tlie elephant - m otiicr 
w ords the second q.ucstion ha'> ari on after completely negat 
ing the first answer, and the mmd is expecting an an'>wer 
completely different from the fir^t The mental sub-»tanco 
on which the shape, figure coloiu etc of the elephant were 
imprmted is no longer identical with the mental substance 
on which the shape, figure and otl or quahti^s of the tiger 
are now being imprinted The mind intuitively sees a man 
fest contradiction between the two mental images thiN an 
identical mental imago refuses to be itself and its opposite 
or anvthing different from it&clf , the picture of the elephant 
excludes for ever from witlim its boundaij tlie picture of 
the tiger It would not do to sa\ that as animals they are 
sinular and as elephants and tigers, tliej are discmuhr because 
an abstract term like ‘ animality ’ can never be independent 
of the concrete, as the concrete cannot be independent of 
the abstract “Animahtj” goes together with “elephant 
nc=s” m our mind as it also goes together wath “tiger ness” 
but the inherent contradiction between the first and the 
second association can by no means be obliterated Tlie 
recognition of this fict deserves more attention at the hands 
of the Jama pliilo ophers “Animalitj” stands and falls m 
our mind together with ‘being an animal’ whatever that 
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animal may bi This, “being aiiaiiimar’ "Vtisfie's the demand 
of the intellecfc for the principle of assertion and identitj 
contained within the “that” of the question “What is that 
Generally speaking wlicncver we perceive the relation of the 
differentiating attiibute and the object differentiated thereby 
the two are present in oiir consciousness as absolutely differ 
cut Some objects appear sometimes as bubstantivo and 
sometimes as attribute, e g , the “monk’s staff” and “staff’^ 
staff IS attributive m tho first instance and substantive m 
the second In many cases again generic characters liave a 
rcahty m so far as they form the body of things and thus 
appear to our raind as distinguishing marks of those bodies 
In both cases there is tho same relation of difftrentiatmg 
quahties and objects differentiated by them, and m our con - 
sciousncss they appear as absolutely distinguished The dis 
tinction between "staff” and “generic quahties of animals” 
being this, that in the former case we enn see the staff as 
separate from the monk, whereas in the latter ca«e we cannot 
see tho generic qualities separated from the specific and 
individual ones The consciou'^ness of difference has an object 
ive basis which contam'> oppo'^ite qualities , the consciousnc'is 
of the absence of difference cannot by any logic-chopping 
be predicated of the self same thmgs, asserted (formerly) to 
be the containers of difference Again, objects whicJi arc 
intuited m consciousness to stand to each other in the relation 
of mutal non existence cannot be regarded as identical 

In this connection it is necessary to consider another 
question winch is of great interest both in psychology and 
metaphysics How does tjic validity of the percept arise m 
every act of perception ’ What induces us to suppose that 
the knowledge we denve from perception corresponds to 
resiitfifr, technica} !aagttsge<!f 

IS the loiowledgo of a thing possessmg property, as possessed 
of that property, self evident or is it proved by somethmg 
else ’ To put it briefly, is the reahty of knowledge appreben 
ded along with the knowledge iteelf or by means of inference ? 

We shall take an example Suppose I am in London and 
it 13 past midmght Suddenly I hear a burrmg sound and 
the idea at once flashes acro<ss my mmd that a Zeppehn 
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must near I catch up my field glass and turn m the 
direction whence the ^ound proceeds and on the horizon to 
the south cast I deacry a tiny black speck, whether stationary 
or moving it la hardlj pos'^ible to decide Shortly afterwards 
it proves indeed to be a Zeppelin for I distingmsh its cigar 
like shape and hear the sound of exploding bombs Here 
the question an'ses, liow is it that the mere burring note at 
once made me thmk of a Zeppclm and induced me to fetch 
mj field glass and look out of the window ? The burring 
note is onlj a sound s*“nsation, but the Zeppclm is a clear 
well formed percept "It is a Zeppehn” is a correct judgment 
and the correctness of the judgment is either an after thought 
or a perception co eval wath the sensation of the bumng 
sound 

Let us take another example Travcllmg m the deserts 
of Bajputanu m summer time one sometimes sees m the 
distance something that looks hko shining wiute sheets of 
u-ater and the traveller, parched and burnt by the 

hot sand under foot and tlic tropical sun overhead, takes the 
dazzling expanse for a lake and goes eagerly tonoirds it, onlj 
to find the desert sands still stretchmg endlessly before him 
Here the idea of water though anting simultaneously inth 
the sight of tlio sluning expanse is incorrect, as the travellei 
proves on trymg to reach it 

These two examples will sbov that there is something 
within our perception which makes positive and negative 
judgments out of it in other words we have to ascertain 
whether or not there is a higher principle operating within 
and above our mtellect determmmg the truth or untruth of 
a fully formed judgment If wc do not find such a pnncipk 
nathin our nnderstandmg then wc have to fall back upon 
external evidence 

The Kaiyayikas teach that the vahdity of a perception 
depends entirely upon the fulfilment of all conditions - posi 
tive conditions bemgprc<?ent, negative conditions bemg absent 
- that make for valid knowledge Thus they will not say 
that the judgment "it is a Zeppehn** is correct unless lactually 
see the Zeppehn or at least unless many of my neighbours 
after scanning the honzon throng tbeir field glasses assure 
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me of the truth of my statement Right Lnowledge must 
always be the outcome of the observation of positive marks 
or signs m the object upon which a judgment is passed, the 
positive marks of the 2cppehn being its oigar-hke shape, its 
capacitj to fly through the air and, perliaps, its power to 
drop bombs In the otlier case where the thirsty traveller 
m the desert mistakes the shining expanse in the distance 
for a lake the judgment is wrong because the optical sensation 
is not verified by tectual and gustatory sensations, for the 
man on commg to the spot can neither rcacli the lake nor 
drmk of its uaters Hence ob'stacles to right ob‘«erv^tion 
must 1 ave b»en present, such as great distance, refraction 
of hght etc and perhaps the impatience caused by heat and 
thirst in the traveller destroyed the balance of miud so 
necessary to nght observation 

This theory is based on tlie prmciple that our con'icioumes« 
of equality or inequality, of similarity or dissimilanty is 
the ultimate proof or disproof of our judgment, we have 
simply to compare the different ‘sensations received through 
the medium of our senses and the truth or falsehood of the 
judgment will depend upon the congnuty or incongruity of 
the sensations themselves 

This theory is objected to on three grounds (1) that it 
does not sufficiently take into consideration the inwardness 
of the character of the judgment itself (2) that it says nothing 
cabout the ultimate source of the standard of truth according 
to which the perception is elevated to tlie rank of correct 
loiowledgo (3) that it says nothing about the simultaneity 
of the two cognitions, the one coalesced mto the other c g 
the burring note coalesced into ”jt is a Zeppehn” 

We “ay that such judgments are inward because the truth 
of the judgment has come to my mind before I discern the 
cigar shape and hear the reports of the bombs As a proof 
of the inward conviction of the truth we can say that it 

was the very sound of the burring note which made me juuip 

out of bed, snatcli up mj field gla«5> and look out of ^nndow 
It IS certain knowledge that creates expectancy, not uncertain 
expectancy certain knowledge 

Further the Naiyijakas* inferential evidence nmottnf*' to 
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saying that one set of sensations pronounces judgment on 
another set of sensations , thus if the sensation of the burring 
note is confirmed by the sen«?*itioii of the cigar shape then 
the second sensation is taken as proof of the first But nho 
IS proving it ’ Sensations arc not conscious judges and even 
•supposing that the second 6en‘«ation does prove the first v hat 
proves the second ^ It maj be repUed that the tlurd sensa 
tion, or the sound of bombs, ought to prove the first two 
sensations, but tlua in its tnm demands furtlier proof and 
«o on ad xniimtuin 

That principle wluch alone can constitute certam proof is 
a conscious being and not mere bram sensations, so that 
however much confirmatory evidence may be collected the 
real cementuig principle unless it is sought for within will 
be sought m vam Moreover the observation of marks, the 
collection of details and the perception of congrmty between 
tiitm all require longer time than the process which really 
takes place on the occasion of a judgment 

As a matter of mtrospection we know tlmt the judgment 
arises simuItancou«Iy with the observation of an object 
Suppose you have fallen a<5leep while travelhng m a railway 
carriage Suddenly you wake up and lookmg out of wmdow 
the first thing that meets your eye is a bndge over a nver, 
no sooner do you see it than you thmk, “there is a bridge” 
Tlie perception of the form, colour etc was accompanied 
pan passu by the cognition “it is a bridge", perception and 
cognition are not succe‘=sive but simultaneous Let ns next 
suppose that the bndge m question is known to you to be 
old and rickety WTiat will happen^ Your nund will be 
ready for any eventuahty, you will be prepared to jump 
from the tram m the case of an accident How can this 
attitude of the mind and the •spnngmg posture of the body 
be accounted for, unless the incoherent presentation, the 
cognised knowledge and the foreseen conduct be regarded 
as simultaneous ^ 

It is well to note here some of the charactensfic differences 
between an mdetemunate sensation and a fully formed judg 
m^nt There are philosophers who hold tliat objectivity is 
indistinguishable from cognitive activity, that it is an identi 
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cal process beginning with a Lazy sensation and culminating 
in complete awareness The very nature of the cognitive 
process is such, they say, that correct judgment is related 
to vague sensations If I see an object and immediate!} 
ciU that object a tree it is because by an mnor lai\ the 
subject object relation is immediately estabbshed 
There are others agam nho hold that the cause of the 
correctness of the judgment is the object seen This theory 
can of course never be defended , they may as well say that 
the cause of my physical eyes is the tree seen bj them 
Another class -of philosophers think that the truth of a 
judgment is evident on simple inspection , it does not require 
the support of a transcendental pnnciple of understanding 
or n cumbersome inferential process to know that the object 
I have before me is a lake, full of water, which will quench 
my thirst if I go down to the shore and drink of xt It is 
fundamental and mianatyaablc , we cannot seek for the vahd 
ify of t?io judgment cither above us or outside us, for we 
have no means of escaping from our empirical intellect either 
to the dreamland of transcendental metaphysics or to the 
much-despiscd common field of hard reality The verdict of 
immediate apprehension has to be accepted m its totahty, 
no matter whether our consciousness is trustworthj or men- 
dacious, for after all whatever the consciousness says, he it 
logical or illogical, wo have to measure it by its oivn scU 
revealed standard This theory does not provide us wath an} 
test of truth, so that doubts and illusions aro as much fact'* 
of consciousness as arc inductive truths 

The uhole problem of presentation and the apprehension 
of the truth of the presentation con bo clearly understood 
b} observing the working of our own mind The question 
arises on account oi the diverailj nc'knowledgci’oy all schotA’- 
betneen “tlus”and ‘T know this to bo a lake" 'n»sdiversily 
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standing in general acting along \ntli the empirical intellecl 
makes the percept To put it more clearly, to the empirical 
intellect at thd^inception a “thing” is a’^vague idea, to be 
made clear and vivid by the light of tJie understanding in- 
general The matter may be explamed by means of a simile 
Suppose you are in a room in which there is dayhght but 
neither direct sunshine nor artificial hght , then suppose you 
hold a muTor at the ivindow in such a way that the reflected 
hght falls inside the room, on the mantelpiece, where there 
stands a marble bust of Dante Now the bust was already 
quite visible, but wlicn the beam reflected from the mirror 
fell upon it you saw it much more clearly than before The 
dayhght m the room is the empirical lutellect which gives 
us “tins” and the concentrated hght reflected from the mirror 
IS the understandmg in general which says “this is tnilj 
that” Suppose again you phee a number of mirrors at 
different points in tlie room so that they all simnltaneouslj 
reflect the sunbeams from outride, ‘similarly all the empirical 
intellects associated ^v^th limited egos luiow the truth of the 
percept vaguely presentwl to their zmnds by the “what” 
That the object is real and true and correct os exprt‘»‘?ed in 
the judgment “this is a lake” or “tins is a Zeppelin” is the 
work of the imderstandmg m general Let it not be thought 
that the empnicai uitellcct is a separate principle existing 
opart from the understanding m general There is no differ 
once between the two, as there w no difference between the 
direct raj of the sun and the reflected beam The under- 
standing ID general by a ’’imple act reveaL. the conditions - 
time, space, causality etc - which are the making of the 
object givtn as presentation by Uio empirical intellect Tlie 
empirical latdlcut caruwit be said to kaou? the ohyict la the 
sense implied in the expression *T laiow tJus to he such and 
huch”, jet there is a certain dim awareness attached to it 
This may bo well illustrated bj the sinulo of a nail being 
driven into wood,, tho empmeal intellect only “takes in” 
or, to put it m the Indian way, “cuts in through, into and 
upon an object" - in other words it reflects tho external 
form of the object whereas the understanding in general 
holds it up m relation to its cosnuc position 



The object is not merely an object but it is my object, 
moreover it is now before me, there m front of me, I am con 
scious of an effort withm me, all these factors, appearing 
like a well ordered city within a well protected kingdom, 
are the a pnon work of the understanding m general It is 
not a dual process - the one givuig us the correctness of 
the idea, the other the idea itself -but one, lUusonlyappear 
ing as two, for the material of judgment is no judgment 
at all without both being apperceived in the light of a unitary 
conscious process on the pait of a conscious hemg 

Illusions and errors arise through the functioning alone 
of the Abhasa or empmeal mmd Ulu^ions have an luider 
existential value, they are intermediate appearances, euA 
sisting but not existing somewhere between Bemg and non 
Bemg Our imagination conjures up shapes and forms and 
movements which, through the action of the associative 
tracts, are super imposed upon an appearince having asuppo 
sitional bemg The result of thisisabehef m thcreahtyof the 
hallucinatory shape Such behef excites our emotions and 
creates an attitude m the will to act Illusions di«iapp“'^r the 
moment the light of the understanding falls upon the Abhasa 
This m short is the doctrine of Adhyasa or supposition 
Who perceives the world ^ Is it the mdividufl soul or 
the Highest Self? In answei to this question the Upam 
shad says 

‘That by whicli we know form, taste, smell, rounds 
and agreeable touch, by tliat wo also peiccivc all else 
besides Tins is That 

Tlie wise man who reahses that That by which he 
becomes conscious of all objects, both m dream and in 
waking, IS the great omnipresent Self - grieves not 
KathalTp U 4 ^ 

‘Tliere is One, the Controller, the Self withm the heart 
of all bemgs, who makes the one form many Tlio<e 
•wise men who know Him within their Self enjoy eternal 
bhss - not others 1 Katha Up II 5, 

‘There is one Eternal Thinker, thinking non eternal 
thoughts who, though one, satisfies the hopes of many 
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The wis.e who Lno^^ Him within tlicir bclf enjoy etemil 
bhss - not others ■ n 5, ■= 

‘He sees without eyes. He heirs without ears, He 
knows what can be known ’ -^p IV 3 19 

‘He IS thj Self — the umei ruler - the Deathless, 
unseen but seeing, unheard but hearing, unperceived 
but p^rccivmg, unknown but laiowing Tlicre is no 
other seer but tlie Self, no other hearer but the Self, 
there is no other perceiver but the Self, there is no othei 
knouer but the Self Tins is thy Self, the inner ruler, 
the Deathless ’ 2 ^,^ pjp jjj jg 

rrom these texts it would appear that Paramatman, the 
Highest Self, perceives the world of phenomena TIio mean 
mg however is much deeper than at first appears Tlie 
commentator of the Taxttm 3 rv Brihmana vbile explaining 
the wonderful N sadiya hymn (Rig Vtda X 129 1) of which 
I spoke m my third lecture, tJirows a flood of light on this 
most abstruse subject 

The last verve of the b 3 rmn declares tliat ‘the Oeator 
knows - 01 even He knows not* In other words the Rishi 
means to say that Paramatman knows the efficient, mstru 
mental and material causes of the Universe and yet that 
even He does not know them Here the commentator asks 
Is there not a manifest contradiction between the statement 
‘He (God) knows’ and *Ho (God) does not know* ^ No, there 
IS no contradiction, he repbes The statement *Gk)d knows’ 
IS made from the standpomt of pseudo philosophy, which 
IS the same as popular mythology, for popularly we make 
a distmction between Gpd - as ruler and Personal Bemg - 
and the world of objects as separate from Him Hence the 
Rishi, speaking from the standpoint of popular mythology, 
says ‘He knows’, raeamng thereby that the Atman, vieved 
as the Highest Person and Subject, has the Umverse for 
His object matter Hie other statement - ‘He knows not’ 
- IS made by the Rishi on the ground that the Param itman 
1 the Absolute, the Impersonal Principle of Self, which tran 
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pccnds all anthropomorphic and limiting conception*; and 
IS also the affirmation of the identity of the e^vcnce of all 
appearances ^tli Itself, therefore It cannot ‘percent or knmo 
any other existence as separate or distinct from Its Omi 
B“ing Tlie Param.itman being the Synthetic Universal Self 
there cannot emst any world or spint out'side of Itself which 
cm form the object matter of Its cognition Oneness of 
Self and being excludes the po^sibihty of knowledge or per- 
ception, the essence of which is the a«!sumption of a duahtj 
of contradictory cjastencos viz subject and object Tor 
where there are two, as it were, there is knowledge - but 
where there is only one - who shall know whom or whit’’ 
But this non knowledge on the part of the Absolute Self 
is not to be understood in the sense of unconsctou&ness, on 
the contrarj it is Self consciousness - the intiution of Itself 
as the Life and End of all existence*? The Paramatrann ^ 
All eonscioume^*! 

Here let us pause and question ourselves Is there the 
True behind the Apparent^ If the True esi'sts, have we 
any knowledge of it’ IVIiat is the nature and cs-enco and 
constitution of the True? For an answer to t}ie«;e question'; 
we have to go to the Veda The True is apprehended b^ 
our understanding, vividly and immediately But we onlv 
come to such apprehenMon, such reah«ation of the True and 
the Real, by going beyond the hraitations of sense experience 
by the power of Prajiia - illummed thought 

Our ordmary wayv of knowing wint the Veda calls tlic 
Sat - 1 e the True, the Real, the everlastingly existent - 
are defective We repre*:cnt Reahty to onr mind bj mians 
of words, illustrations, affirmations, definitions, gencrah'-a 
tions and so on, but such proccs'ses cannot lead us to the 
Eaio Yet, lor this reason, constituted as at present we am 
we cannot dispense with speculative or dialectic processes 
of tiiought We have to spend long jears of aixluous tlunk 
mg, revolving abstract notions in our mind, together with 
concrete images drawn from the field of perceptual experience 
till the moment when, like dawn-light on snowy mountain 
tops, tlio True, the Real, will emerge within the horizon of 
our heart Even after the vision lias been vouchsafed, tht 
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True, the Real, ^tU remain ludden in the light of Its otvji 
glory - unmoutliable, ungrti‘>pable 
To lUnstrate the foregoing observations 1 ivill read out to 
you a fe^ tezts from the Upamshads Uddahka tells Iu<« 
sou Svetaketu thus [the question la How can this cosmos 
- wlucli we understand m terms of matter and motion and 
form - be considered to have evolved out of the Sat, the 
Ttue, which has no form, no matter and no motion 
'Bnng me a A yagrodha fruit, dear child ’ 

‘Here is one, Blngav^n * 

‘Break it ’ 

‘It IS broken, Bhagav m * 

•What do you «ee there 

‘Seeds, minute and almost innumerable ’ 

‘Of the«e break one ’ 

'Here it is broken, Bbagavan ^ 

*What do you see in it 
‘Nothing particular, Bhagav in ’ 

Then said the father That minute e«sence which jou do 
not “ec m the «eed, of that very e« ence do^s thus mighty 
Bo tree exist, dear child Beheve this, dear child, that which 
IS the subtile, mmutc essence", m that all that ha« any reahty 
has its «elf - that is True, that is Self, and thou, 0 Svetaketu, 
art That’ 

From this conversation, earned on between father and «on 
under the cool ‘shade of the Bo tree, we gather that the cause 
of the cosmos i*: subtile - just as m the imperceptible, minute 
essence of the ‘ieed lies concealed the great Bo tree - that the 
True IS the Self and that that Self is also the self of the 
individual 

Bat & daabt ansus, m d&e mmd of the son If t&e iSlrtf fs the 
cau«c of all which is real, why is it beyond our ob'^ervation ’ 
The fatlier «olvts this doubt 

Tut this lump of salt mto water and come to me to 
morrow mormng ’ Svetaketu did as he wa‘? bid Tlicn 
TJdd daka said ‘My con, bnng me the salt whicli you put 
into water last mght ’ 

Svetaketu looked for the lump of salt but found it not, for 
it had dissolved in the water 
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The father said ‘Taste the water from the edge How is it’’ 
Svetaketu replied Tt is salt ' 

‘Taste It from the middle How is it’’ 

Svetaketu said ‘It is salt * 

‘Taste it from below How is it’’ 

‘It IS salt ' 

The father ■said 'Leave it (the salt water) and come to 
me ’ 

Svetaketu did so 

‘That (salt) exists for all eternity', said the father here al o 
m tins body you do not see the Sai - the True, the Real - 
but indeed It is there That which is the subtile minute 
essence, in that all that exists has its Self That is tlie True, 
and, 0 Svetaketu, thou art That ’ 

Cnh nd Up VI 12, IS 

This dialogue toadies us that the Sat, the True, thougii 
not perceived in phenomenal attributes, m qualities and 
modes, yet exists Its existence is to bo tnjtrred The lump 
of salt - 1 e the formal aspect of the salt - disappeared in 
tlio water and was therefore no longer seen by the eye or 
felt by toueii, but its existence was perceived by the organ 
of taste Smiilarly the Sal, though not observed by the 
senses, yot is to be discovered by tlie understanding, for 
if wc cannot deny tho existence of the cause of phenomena 
we have to aclaiowledgo it and say ‘Yes, the cause is not 
pu-rccivcd by tho senses, yet it exists ’ 

What is most important in these dialogues - the hko of 
which ate not to be found m any literature - is the idea tiiat 
the Real, tho True, is the Self, identical with the eoul By 
whatever name wo choost- to call it - Universal, Tirst Prin- 
ciple, the Absolute, tho Fnrao Cause - no word better cx 
presses tbc foot and the truth oJ all existence than the one 
winch thoRishi chooses ~ the Sat (Being), tho Satyam (the 
True), the Aijrid (tho Self) 

And jet if it be again osloid why this Sai, the Trite, for 
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consciousness or knowledge, is all this — therefore the Sat or 
Being eludes our detenninatirc apprehension. The idcntifcj* 
of the True and the Real with the Self is the cause of our 
not being able to define or demarcate it. Thus YAjnavalkya 
teaches his wife : 

‘For when them arc as it were two then one -sees the 
other, one smells tlic other, one listens to the other, one 
adores the other, onopercciv<» the other, one appreliends 
the other; but when the Self alone is all this, how should 
ho smell another, how should lie listen to another, how 
should he see another, liow shoxild he adore another, 
how sliould ho perceive another, how should he appre- 
hend another ? Bmo should he hnow Him by whom he 
hnoves aU ihis^ How, O my dear one, should he know 
HioKnon-er? ' Bri. Up. H. 4, 13, 

Brahma-chaiianya - or the understanding-universal - is, 
on the one hand, timeless and spaceless; on the other hand 
all existential ^-alues that are ascribed to life, reality, good- 
ness and beauty are derived from It. Our idea of full reality 
18 the general-understanding, the Absolute - not tw'O, one • 
material the other mental - but one, intlividual, universal, 
spiritual, perfectly harmonious. Brahma'chaitanya is the 
whole cosmos - not in its aspect of a totality of diverse 
(Separate parts, whetljer dynamic or metaphysical, but in its 
aspect of an indiridual whole and in its nature as a whole 
In the whole there is tliis individual - yet between the two 
tliere is no contradiction, on account of the unity of tin* 
essence of both. Again, Its existence is our idea of It as 
felt in the act of apperception of the ego — but it is not the 
ego’s idea, Its existence is not dependent on tlie ego’s ex- 
istence. Hence are a^rarc of It tiiough we have no direct 
knowledge of It - for It is the wry self of the knowing 
process. It is the object of cognition - of pure reason - not 
the presentation, thus wo know It must bo. It has the 
capacity to be and we know’ It inwardly; every object and 
every idea is self-contradictory; It is free from self-con- 
tradictory notions. Only in Its case is Being identical with 
Thinking. Only in Its case is Amplitude reconciled >vith 
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Beawty The utility of Bralmict chaiianya consists m its 
contnbution of the ideas of existence, reahty and truth, of 
the creative power ivith which these epistemological terms 
are infilled in our judgments The Vedic Rishis saw this 
so clearly 

“In me, who sees not hrom end to end, may He enter 
and endow me with tlie knowledge of Truth That One, 
the Self of Wisdom, who sees from end to end, dwells 
m (his, m which the senses, with graceful movement, 
laden with their messages and united with intellect, 
enter into the imderstandmg 

Into that Tree of Life do the gracefully movmg, 
message bearing senses disappear m deep slumber, and 
from Its bosom again do they come forth and reveal, 
each by its own report, the grandeur of the umverse 
So they say, who Icnow, tliose only who taste of It pass 
across - not those who do not 
Like seven ivary seers, do the seven senses in the 
Jiva's body, dwell, with vigilance they keep m health 
the powers that are and in Jiim do work When thej 
are tired and go to sleep - the Self with Life, like sent 
mels on lonely towers - unwearied and watchful - 
stand guard 

Withm the head - as under an mverted bowl -■ an? 
fixed the ordered routes; here live, bke seven seers, the 
seven senses, with the forms of the universe, for the 
Jiva's good, m their midst shines their mighty world 
Giude and Master 

Mighty IS Nature’s majesty, mightier - raised by far 
IS the majesty of the Self 

Ibis light, seen here inwardly in man, is verily, deal 
one, that hght — which gleams there beyond, behind 
all, behind each, m those high spheres, m the highest 
of all spheres It is seen, when any one, in his deeper 
heart feels It, yea, he feels a touch of warmth as it were , 
It is heard. Its hearmg is, when one opens one’s inner 
ear one hears a sweet h umming , like the murmurmg 
music of burning wood on the hearth This is to be 
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icgarded as Its seeing and Its hearing He will be seen 
and heard, who understands thus ” 

This hght, which we have called imdcrstaudmg universal, 
IS the hght of God in union with man’s real and deeper “I” 
Hence the profound metaphysical mstmet of the Risbi led 
him to com tlie wonderful word Aiman, by winch is meant 
all the lughest values, all the highest satisfactions that the 
best among us feel to be associated with the sweet name 
of God as man’s last restmg place - the caiuvanserai - at 
the extreme end of the Eternal Path So theEishis love to 
express the unitary reahty of the Absolute and the Indivi 
dual as one by the word Aiman, tlie Self or the “I* The 
self of the individual finds its highest satisfaction, not tn 
God but m bemg one ivith God , for no one desires either 
the narrowmg of the self nor its extinction The magic of 
deep worship and silent meditation widens the Imowmg 
aspect of the self till the epaco witlim the heart coincides 
and mingles with the Impersonal Brahma clmtanya, it bo 
comes the Ekayana, the one receptacle wheremto all streams 
from all the quarters of the heavens enter and then like 
the colourless radiance of mter stellar spaces emerge as the 
* That am I" In this sense - viz identifymg the soul witii 
the Oversoul - did the saintly daughter of BisJii Amvrjn sing 
the following song of the Self Divine its spiritual beauty 
and mner majesty can only be felt by those to whom hfe 
has already become transfigured into ‘something of the li^ ven 
world of eternity 

THE SELF DIVINE 

I dwell ui Time and m the Foie Star, I dwell m tiie Sun 
and in the all pervadmg Light 

I uphold Him who sleeps not and the Guardian of Imraoi 
taUty, 

I uphold Indra, dispeller of darkness and Agm the Heaven 
ward Flame 

I uphold the celestial healers, rose fingered Daivn and 
silent Twihght 

1 uphold Soma, King of luminaries, and Tasta, bmidel 
of the Universe, 
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I uphold Pusana Imngerofgood luck, and Bhaga the blind 
god o£ love 

I am the givei of gifts to them that offer up beautiful 
sacrifices, 

I am the Mistress of the Universe, the giver of ivealtb to 
them that desire rt 

lam the Seei of the Selfand the first to whom worship isdue 
In many forms I exist and all Nature returns unto Me 
I enjoj m all them who enjoy, I see m all them who see 
I live m all them who breathe, I hear in allthem who hear 
That one perishes who knows Me not 

0 hsten, ye learned, I speak to you words jomedivithfaitli 

1 tell you this truth that is worshipped by godsand bymen 
Those vhom I bless shall be foremost creators, wise men 

and seers 

I tie tho string to Rudra’s bov for the destruction of 
Brahma’s foes, 

I fight tho battle for My people I enter into heaven ‘^nd 
earth, 

I give birth to Parent Ether m the firmament above, 

In the waters of the ocean lies My ongm concealed, 
Pervadmg all, I enter the Universe and with My body 
touch the heavens 

Pervading the Universe and all that lives, in it, I move 
like the winds at My own free will 
All^hat IS measured by Heaven and Earth is transcended 
bj Me and reflects My Glory' 

Such weie the words of theAcharya, bnAnanda, Sishja 
of Bhagavan Sn Guru Paramhamsa Panvrajaka Acharyft 
Swami SivanarSyana, to the cluldren of Uttar Kuruvarsha 
tlui a.uxQta.-Qi:awuad laud, of rccerluui Qud. Peaue, settui^ forth 
the teachmgs of the Bishis and the Darsanikas and the 
Saanyaams of 'Brahmarstdesa, the Jjome of Wisdom and 
Righteousness, watered by the holy stieams of the Sapta 
smdhaias and the Ganga, and havmg for tlieir aim the 
mterpretation of Atman, the T^ie, the Real, for man’s attain- 
ment of perfection, wherem this is the Fifth Lesson entitled 
Being and Knowing 
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I. 

Rishis and Darsanikas found in the phenomenon of dream- 
consciousness a wonderful key to the mystery of life. More 
than half the world of consciousness is of such stuff as dreams 
are made of. The knowledge of Self is primarily a knowledge 
of pui'c consciousness and secondarily a Imowledge of the 
states or grades of consciousness. Dreams constitute a state 
or grade of consciousness. We have easy access to the con- 
tents of consciousness and to the psychologist the ^vakiDg 
state has no more worth than the dream state. For arriving 
at a knowledge of conscioxisness as it is in itself a Imowledge 
of the states of consciousness is indispensable. The study 
of dream phenomena also helps us to define the nature of 
iiot-self or non-reality, and thus to discriminate Ulusion from 
Being. Metaphysics as a science of True Being can .onl^' 
take its legitimate place in the hierarchy of the sciences bj* 
pointing its finger to what constitutes the kingdom of ne- 
science or illusion. Hence the Vedic Bishis spoke of the 
necessity of approaching the Self by first analysing the three 
states of consciousness, viz. wTiIdng, dream and di'eamle.ss- 
ness. We shall try to understand what the Rishis and 
Darsanikos thought about dreams. It will be convenient 
to begin our study of the phenomenon of dreams with the 
teachings of the Vedas and the tJpanishads. 

In the Atharvaveda the head or the brain considered 
to be the seat of consciousness. 

“In the head, which is formed like an inverted Soma 
drinking-bowl and is situated on the uppermost part of the 
body, there are innumerable minute cavities, obliquely 
placed, in which are sitxiated the centres where arise all 
form*! of perception. In these dwell the seven seere: sight. 
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hearing, taste, touch, smell, mind and understandmg, 
live together with the expenence of the external world 
and the intuition of the internal world ” (Atharvaveda, 
X 26 9 ) 

“Into that tree [the supreme Self] all the senses who'ie 
function IS to collect knowledge of the world enter during 
sleep, and agam, on waking, taking with them the objects 
of their knowledge, they come out and manifest the objective 
world Tliey who know the truth declare that tliose who 
realise the truth of the Supreme Self cross this ocean of 
'•orrov and attain immortality, but those who are ignorant 
of the science of the Self are prevented from tasting of imroor 
tahty ’ (Rig Veda 11 3, 18 22) 

“The Self uho by living manifests the universe, is of 
irresistible glory and is the very essence of Understandmg 
He Ls the onguiator and the Life giver of alJ bemgs he con 
joins good deeds uith reward and evil deeds with punish 
ment, he also establishes the connection betueen the seven 
<seers and the objects of their perception Consciousness, bi 
brmgmg the senses m Ime with objects, produces knowledge 
In that Self, who«e satisfaction is caused bj’ the offerings 
of the senses, there in sleep the senses unite, and yet the 
Self for over tianscends the reach of the senses, that 
Self beyond is known as the Atman *’ (Rig Veda 
3, 17, 2 ) 

“In the body of man there dwell seven seers - pervading 
the entire system of hfc and universal nature, ever vigilant 
tireless, unerring, they guard the personal identity of that 
which hves in all creatures In sleep these seere enter into 
the sanctuary of the Self and become one with It, then the 
Self and Life, sleepless stand guartl over the bodv " (Yajur 
veda XXXIV ) 

“The great Rishi Yajnavalkya arrived at King Janaka^ 
court He thought, ‘I wiU not speak with him’ But on a 
former occasion, uhen discussing with King Janaka, on the 
subject of Agnihotra, he had grantetl the King a boon And 
King Janaka chose a boon saying, ‘Slaylaskyoii any question 
Ilike^’ And Yajnavalkya granted him this boon Thus, the 
King was the first to put this question 
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‘Yajuavalkya’, the King asked, Vhat i*- the hght^ of the 
spmt within man’’ 

‘Xhe sun, your Majesty, for bj the light of the sun alone 
he felts, atoUcs, Morks and comes back * 

‘It IS indeed so, Yajnavalkya Wiien the sun seta, what is 
the light of the spirit withm man’’ asked the ICing 

'Hie moon, your Jlajesty, is his light, for by the light of 
the moon alone he sits, \valks, works anil comes back ’ 

It 18 indeed so, Yajnavalkya,’ said the ICing MHicn the 
sun IS set and the moon is set what is the bght of tlie spmt 
watlim man, Yajnavalkya’’ 

‘rirc, 0 Kmg, for bj the light of tlit fire he sits, walks, 
works and comes back ’ 

‘This IS indeed so, Yajnavalkya When the sun is set 
and tho moon is set and the fire is gone out, what is the light 
of tlio spirit m man, Y«ijnavaU<ja’ 

‘Speech, jour Majesty, is his light, for by the light of 
fepooch alone he sits, and walks, and works and comes back 
Tluis it 18, jour Majestj, when one does not see one’s oiivn 
palm, jet, when spcccli is uttered, one approaches towards 
that speech 

‘So it IS iiidcctl, Yajnavalkya Wlitn the atm is bct, when 
the moon is set, when the fire 1 ms gone out, when speech ife 
silent, what j« tlie light of llic spirit within man, Yajna 
aalkjTi’ 

‘The Self is Jus light, jour Majesty, for bj the light of the 
Self he Sits, walks, worl^ and comes back * 

‘IVlint is this Self, Y ijnavalkjra ’’ 

‘Xliat which IS inside this heart, within this life, one with 
tonscJoufene«s, the soul of ellulgcnet This Self - remaining 
identical - wanders m a dual universe as if contemplating, 
as if energising itt the time of sleep, m dream, he crosses 
this world and all perishable forms ’ Being bom, this spint 
within man becomes associatetl with a body and creafe-s at 

1) What guides nian* 

2) WHiatcrtr appeals to our li%t senses appeals to our mind aUo 
The nimd of a trarclW m the dark pets a!) the dirrction It necd.'t 
whwi » roice rtaches hta tar 

3) He paiso^ beyond th^ trorll of diangc and dt-ath 
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ilan sees his playthings - but no man sees himself &o 
many say I^et no one on a sudden awake a sleeping man, 
for it IB hard to cure if the soul does not properly return 
to the body 

Some philosophers say No, the land of dreams is not 
different from the land of waking, for what the spirit m man 
perceives m wakmg that also he perceives in dream No 
we say, in the land of dream, the spirit m man becomes 
self luminous [whereas in the waking state his hght is tht 
sun] ’ 

The Kmg said, 'I wiU give you a thousand, Venerable 
Lord, teach mo now for the sake of the liberation of m> 
soul 

That spirit m man, having experienced bliss in the state 
of dreamless sleep and bemg pleased at meeting friends an 
relations m dream and having seen evil and go^ 
by the same way to the place whence he uanclered for i 
to tlic land of dream And whatever this spirit sees uher 
dreaming, whether good or evil, it does not accompany nm 
for the spirit in man la non related to anything 

‘And so It IS Yijnavalkya I ■will give a thousand tc 
vour Lordship Speak on for the sake of ray hberation 

Yajnavalkya said Tlic spirit m man, bemg pleased ai 
meeting fnends and wnndering about and seeing gooc 
and evil m dream'*, returns by the same waiy to the plac* 
wlience he started, to the land of waking Whatever thi 
spirit m man sees in dream does itot affect him for th' 
spirit in man is untouchable ’ 

‘So indeed it is, Yajnavalkya I wall give you a thou and 
Speak on further for the sake of my hberation ’ 

TIic spirit m man, being plenied it meeting fncmis nm 
wandering about and seeing good and evil m the land o 
w-ilang, rttiims bj the same way to tlio pheo whence la 
started - to tho hnd of dream In truth as a great lul 
swims between the two shores of a stream, from oae shon 
to the other, so the spurt m man wnnders betwetn thcsi 
two boundaries, tho land of waking and the land of dream 
i\nd as m the slry a hawk or swift wmged eagle wesrj mt 
dying folds Its wmgs and drops to its nest so the spinl in 
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the same moment evil leaving the boclj lie dies and leapei? 
all evil 

Of this spirit vithm mau there are two spheres - this and 
that sphere beyond , and a third also - the mcetmg ground 
of the two - the land of dream Standing on that meeting 
ground the spirit within man peroeives both the spheres - 
this and the sphere beyond Now it happens through what 
over means he ciitcra into tho sphere beyond -■ whether 
through knowledge or deeds or the subconscious impression 
of previous lUuimnation - conditioned by tho maturing into 
friution of those means he perceives as tlicir result both, 

1 e ho enjoys the effect of gootl as bliss and suffers the effect 

of evil as miserj 

When he sleeps tho spirit within man, taking wth him 
a part of Ins erperienco of the whole world, him«elf dissolves 
its form and himself again raising new forms by tho light 
of his OAvn self he goes to dream dreams Then this spirit 
in man becomes self luminous 
There within the domain of dream there are no chariots 
no horses no roads, the spirit Avithin man creates chariots 
hoises and roads Neither are there pleasures joys or bless 
mgs, ho creates pleasures joys and blessmgs Nor are there 
ponds, lakes or streams , he creates ponds, lakes and streams 
Tho spirit m man indeed is the constnictoi On this subject 
the following rlijones are heard 
After having stilled all bodily activity tho spirit m man 
remams awake and o\ ersces the revived ivorld of impre8sion> 
in tho light of his own self Having taken the pure light 
of the senses, this spint-of golden glory, tins single ‘'ol® 
wanderer returns to the waking world 

Savmg this imbeautiful nest by means of the powers of 
life, this deathless being wanders away beyond the nest, he 
travels fancy free according to his will - this spirit of 
golden glorj, this single sole wanderer 

In dreamland having assumed multiform shapes, higher 
or lower this being of hght plays many parts, as if dallymg 
with damsels or sportmg with companions or seeing fearsome 
sights 
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■\Iau sees Ins pbjUmigs - but no man 6te=i himself bo . 
manj saj I/Jt no one on a sudden aiivakc a sleeping man, j 
for it IS hard to cure if the soul docs not properlj rotuni > 
to the bodj 

Some philocophtra say No, the land of dreams is not 
different from the land of waking, for wlmt the spirit m man 
pcrmivca m nalong tint nfco ho pcrcoivcs m dream No 
wo saj, in the land ot dmm, the spint m man becomes 
self luminous, [whereas in the waking state his hght is tin 

Tlio lung said, ‘I will gnt >oti a thousand, Vencrablt 
Lord, teach me now for the saki of the liberation of mj 
soul ’ 

That epint in man, having csptricnccd bhss in the atati 
of dreamless sleep and being pleased at mettmg fricm s am 
relations m dream and haviiig seen cmI and good, 
by tho 8amo wnj to tho place whence he wandered fo i 
to tlic land of dream And whatever this spirit secs w icn 
dreaming, whctlier goo<l or evil, it docs not accompany nni, 
for tho spint m man ib non related to anything 

‘And so It IS, Y ijnavnlkja I will give a thousand to 
>our I/irdship Speak on for the sake of my liberation 

Y.i]navallcya said “Tlio i,pint in man, being pleased at 
mectmg fnends and v\nndcring about and seeing good 
and tvil m dreams, returns bj tlic same way to the place 
whence he started, to the land of waking Wliatcver tin 
spint in man sees m dream does not affect him for the 
spint m man is imtouchablc ’ 

‘So indeed it is, Yajnavalkya I w ill give you a thou''nna 
Speak on further for tlio sake of my liberation ’ 

‘Tlie spirit m man, being pleased at meeting friends and 
wandering about and seeing good and evil in tlie land of 
walong, returns by the same way to the pheo whence he 
started - to tho land of dream In truth as a great lisii 
swims between the two shores of a stream, from one short 
to the other, so tlie spint m man wanders betw ecn these 
two boundanes, the land of waking and the land of dream 
And as m the sky a hawk or swift wmged eagle weary with 
flying folds its wings and drops to its nest, so the spint in 
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man hies to that resort where m profoimd sleep lie wishes 
no wish and dreams no dream 

In the body of man there are nerves, atomic m magnitude 
to be compared to a Imr a thousand fold divided full of 
white, blue, yellow, green and red Now, when m dream 
ho feels as if lie were being hilled oi as if lie were being 
defeated, or as if lie were bemg pursued by elephants or 
as if be w ere falhng into a pit, he unknowingly imagmes the 
fear common to the land of ^va]ang And when he seemingl) 
feels that ho is a god or that he is a kmg and when lie 
tlimks ‘I am the soul of ali Tins - tins is his supreme abode 

That really is his true bemg - devoid of desire devoid 
of w ell and ill free from fear Now as a man being embraced 
by bis dear wife becomes conscious of nothing whicli is 
within and notbmg which is without, so the spirit m man 
bemg embraced by the conscious Self becomes conscious of 
notbmg winch is within and nothing which is without Tin 
indeed is lus tnio being m which he is satisfied in wliicli 
ho aspixes only after the Self m wlucli he ^vishcs naught 
else, devoid of sorrow 

In this state of dreamlessncss a father is not coinciou-s 
that he is a father, a mother is not conscious that she is a 
mother, tins and the woild beyond arc no longer this and 
the woild beyond the gods cease to be gods and the Vedas 
arc no more the Vedas Then the thief is no longer a thief 
nor the murderer a murderer, nor the Thandala^ a Tiiandala 
nor the Paulkasa * a Patilkasa, nor a Sramaiia ® a Sramana 
nor a Tapasa * a TSpasa He is not pursued by what is e\il 
nor by what is good foi lie has pas'?ed beyond ali the sorrow^ 
of the heart 

And when we are told tJiat in tins chcamle&s. state the 
spirit m man does not sec yet he sees even though not 
seeing, for the seer cannot bo separated from seeing on 
accoimt of his lihpenshability, and there is then no second 
existmg different from himself whom he can see 

1) Chandnla name of a tribe 

2) Paulkasa — 

3 ) Sramana class of wandenng mendicants 

4) Tapasa an ascetic 
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And \\iien v,g are told that in (Jus di-camiess state, lie 
does not smell, yet ho smells even though he does not smell, 
for the smeller cannot be separated from smelhng on account 
of his impenshabihtj, and tliere is then no second existing, 
different from Inm'self, whom he can smell 
And when was are told that in this dreamless state he does 
not taste, jet he tastes, even though not tasting, foi the 
tastci cannot be separated from tnstmg, on account of his 
impenshabilit j , and there is then no second existing, different 
from himself, whom fie can taste 
And when wc are fold that m this dreamless state he doe^ 
not speak, yet he speaks, even tliough not spcalong, for tlie 
speaker cannot Iw separatetl from speech, on account of fits 
impenshabihtj , and there is then no second existing different 
from himself, to whom he can speak 
And when we are told that in this dreamfess state he does 
not hear, jet ho hoars, even though not hearing, for the 
hearer cannot bo separated from hcanng, on account of biff 
imperishability, and there is then no second existing, different 
from himself, whom he can hear 
And when we are told that m this dreamless state he does 
not think, yet lie thinks, even though not thinking, fortJie 
thmker cannot be separated from thought, on account of 
his imperishability, and there is then no second existing, 
different from luraself, of whom he can thmk 
And wlicn we arc told that m this dreamless state he does 
not touch, yet he touches, even though not touching, for 
the toucher cannot be separated from touching, on account 
of his impenshabihty, and there is then no second existing, 
different from lumselt whom he can touch 
And when we are told that in this dreamless state he does 
not know, yet he knows, even though not knowmg, for the 
jteower cannot be separated from knowledge, on account of 
his impenshabihty, and there is then no •second existing, 
different from himself, whom he can Icnow 

When m waking and m dreaming there seems to be, as 
It were, another, then one can see another, then one can 
smell another, then one can taste another, then one can 
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sptak to another, then ono cm hear another, then one can 
i think of another, then one can toucli another, then one can 
I know another In that vast, silent ocean of Ether He exists 
t ns the Beholder, without n second He whoso being is Brahma 
loka, join Slajcstj 

Tims Ynjna\'ilkja taught the King This is nnn s highest 
goal, this IS Ills supremo glory this is his best home, this is 
his Ah*;oIutc Bliss A littk of tins Bliss goes to nounsh all 
other beings 

Among men wlien one enjojs ptiftct health in a perfect 
body surroundccl bj all the blessings of life Lord and King 
ovci his fellows having in superfluous abundance all the 
good things possible to om human state - this is the supreme 
measure of bliss cra\ c<l of men AJiundrcd fold such supreme 
bhsa of men is as much as one bliss of the Pitri« who have 
lonquercd tlio celestial world 
And a hundred fold the bliss of the Pitns who ha^o con 
quered the celestial sphere is as much as ono bliss of the 
world of the Garidliims 

And a hundrctl fold the bliss of the world of the Gaud 
harvas is as much as ono bliss of the Karinadcvas - thej who 
by sheer virtue lia\c attamod tlie state of the Hovas 
•ind a hundred fold the bliss of thoKarmadevas I'sns much 
as one bliss enjojed bj the Ajinndc\as' 

Such also IS the bliss cnjojetl by a Srotriya - a student 
of the Veda - who is luitouchcd bj tiu shadow of evil and 
IS fret from the thirst foi life 
And a hundred fold the bliss enjoyed bj the Ajanadeva-' i 
IS as mucli as one bhss of the world of Praj vpati, and thus 
also iR the bhss of the Srotnya, the student of the Veda 
Avho IS imtouched by the shadow of evil and is free from 
thirsting after life 

And a hundred fold the bbss of the world of Praj'ipati 
18 as much as one bliss of the %vorld of Brahma, and sucli 
also 18 the bliss of tiie Srotnya, the student of the Veda, 
who is untouched by the shadow of evil and is free from 

]) Those who are bom as Dnas 
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thiretmg after hfc This is the Suprcmc Joy, this is tiu 
abode of Brahman, your Majesty ’ 

Thus spoke Yajnavalkya 

‘So, to your venerable Loi-dship I uiU give a thousand 
Speak on, for my hberation, 0 Yajnavalkya ’ 

Now at this request of the King Yajnavalkya was really 
afraid, for he felt that the keen ivitted King was attempting 
to dnvelnm from all his positions and commit him to a 
final answer 

‘The spirit in man m the land of dieams being pleased 
at meetmg friends and wandenng about and perceiving good 
and enJ, returns by the same way to the place whence ht 
started - to the borders of waking 

Now as a car laden avith heavy thmgs moves vnth a jarnng 
noise, so this embodied soul, guided by the hght of the Supre 
mo Self, goes groanmg when man begins to up breathe hea 
vily before ejqiirmg 

And when through senile decay or tluougb disorders and 
disease tins body becomes feeble and witiicrcd, tlicn, as a 
mango oi as a fig or as a PtppaJa friut falls when it is ripe 
so this soul makes itself free from all these organs of the body 
and returns again - along with the sense faculties and life 
■ functions ~ by the same way to the place whence he started 
on his journey 

And as watclimcn aldermen, squires and heralds make 
ready tlio palace foi their Jang who is returning home and 
await him with meats and wine saying ‘Behold, His Majesty 
is approaclimg’, so await all the elements of Nature the 
return of the spirit m man, the ICnower of all This saying 
*Behold, that Brahman is approaching’ 

And as watchmen, aldermen, squires and heralds approach 
and assemble around a king who is about to set out on a 
journey, so approach and assemble around the spirit m man 
the sense faculties and the Me functions when the body-of 
man heavily up breathes * ” 

The above texts occur in the Bnliadirauyaka Upanishad, 
the foUowmg are taken from the < hhandogya Upanishad 
‘ Thus spoke Uddalaka Arum to his son Svetaketu 
Dear one, understand the philosophy of dreams which 
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I am going to explam to you JfVhen a man sleeps, my clearest, 
he becomes one with the Brue One, his spirit attains unto 
its own ^ , thus it is said Svaptli^, ‘he sleeps’ - that is to say 
'he has come’ or ‘he is gone unto his own’. As a hawk, bound 
to the hunter’s ivrist, flies Juther and thither and finclmg 
no place to ahght upon at last lesorts to its place of bondage, 
so the imnd, dear son, wandeiing far and finding no space* 
for rest at last takes shelter with Life * Venly, dear one, 
mind IS bound to Life *” 

“Now in the heart there aie nerves, faintly coloured -- of 
palest gold and white and blue and yellow and red , and the 
sun IS the original somcc of coloui - this gold, this white, 
this blue, this yellow, this red ® 

As a great road stretches in both directions, leadmg to 
two villages Situated each at its either end, so the rays of 
the sun lead to hotli worlds ~ this and tlie next The rays 
radiating from the sun penetrate and permeate these nerve's 
of the heart, and those rays emanating from the nerve** of 
the heart penetrate and permeate the sun 

And when a man sloops with all the functions of lus organs 
withdrawn ivithm himself, thus enjoying absolute rest and 
perceiving no dream images, then he enters mto and per- 
meates those nerves of the heart He is not influenced by 
any evil, for he is then infilled with the solar rachance ® 

1) This refers to dreamless sleep in whicli tlie limited ego loses it* 
being in the Highest Self 

2) Here there is a plaj upon llic irord its piiinarv meaning being 
= ‘one's own j c the self and apila ^ gone to 

3) Space here means the line of conduct pursued in the walung state 
attended with the ieehngs o! plcasnr© and pain and producing righteous 
and unrighteous consequences 

4) Sleep IS caused by fatigue tn ordw to lecuperate from the effect’’ 
of fatigue the ego instinctircly flics to Brahman — the eternal home of 
rest It is to be noted that fatigue poisons tlie system (/radiiall^ first 
the organ of hearing succumbs, then the orgon of speech the organ of 
sight, and lastly the faculty of sense perception, but life or that which 
animates and hves, stands perfectly awake, watchful, unweaned 

5) The nerves of the heart denve their colounng directly from the 
<Ufiereut combinations of the humouie — rn(a, Piffa, and Slestna with 
the sap of the body, tndiredly from the great source of light, the sun 

6) Here we find the cause of what may be called unconscious sleep 
or sleep in which one does not dream dreams The Jtva enters into the 
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through disea*® and increasing avcakness a man 
IS apprjK^^hing hus last moments his friends and relatives 
gattijj^Mnd him aslong Do you know mo ? and me ? and 
“ And so long as he does not pas*? ont of the body so 
;long does he Imow them 

And when he passes out from this body then he rises 
upwards with the help of those very rays^^ or mwardlj 
meditating on ‘OAI’ he goes, swift even as thought, to 
the sun®, for the sun is the portal to the world of Brahman, 
the illumined one enters m, the unillummDd finds the gates 
closed® 

And on this subject this vei'se is heaicl 

There arc one hundred and one nerves rising out of the 
lieart and spread all over the body Of these the one which 
stretches upward right to the crown of the head is supreme, 
only by passmg oat along this nerve does a man attain 
immortality * Other nerves take a winding course and along 


space witlun tbe heart through the door of those luimnous nerves. Ihe 
soul is not touched by pam and pleasure, good and evil because m dream 
less sleep it transcends the sphere of duahtv 

1) By tbe abovo-said rays tbo Jtva, or the limited ego, ascends to 
those worlds tvhicdi are to be gamed by merit accruing through the per 
fonnance of sacrifices and the iHuimned mao fofiomng the path of /nann 
or knowledge, reaches the Brahma world 

2) In Older to indicate the speed with which the soul of the i/rnni 
reaches Brafimo it is said that wishing to reach the sun he amves at 
thefra^nialolwevenbefore thewishhasbad timeto mature into articulate 
expression, in other words tho Jiktnft soul comes to the Brahmalohi 
instantaneously 

3) He who IS acquainted with Xto^anijilaTm or the science of Dahar 
passes ont Tertieally, but he who is unacquainted with DaJuimjn ui i 

B/rzhtnaIak't.''^iarV{ifsi.vA 
m escaping from the body through tho supreme nerve channel, others 
fail even to reach this channel, the progress of their soul bemg arrested 
in the meshes of those other colour^ nerves mentioned aboie 

4) There are innumerable nerves m tho body, of which 101 are regard 
ed as principal nerves, the one which nses straight up and penetrates mto 
the crown of the head being the supreme nerve- ToTins who wiah for 
absolute Lberation, never to return again to this earthly existence, are 
acquainted with the secret of letting the soul depart from the body 
through this supreme nerve 
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tiu'st' lu out tn dncn. dircctioii^f - >ea, m tli^on, 

•lirectiotis . 

The rm«nu Upamdmd conlanis the follomng on 

(Irtams . .„j j?cvercnd Sir 

■Thm S.u.r} !}'■'■"> What are those 

«hat an ti.osi „ (Jus Bright One that 

[s<nst‘<3 timl f/iM repose during sleep? In 

drennw dream**’ noidicr awake nor clreanungl 

nhom [than n-hen lha «" 

js nil tlu** soi’P*’*’ 0 Girgya, as at the setting of 

•‘rjiMfl lit ,, ,, , j 


the «im 


I7njs ht ‘ ^>cconic one within its bnght disc and 

flil il*" J . r/x-fi. 


*“ . ri^ng in the momuig they spread forth, so 
ngain m tJieir objects] become one m the supreme 

““ nimd TIius indeed tlie sleeping man t-™ 

^1^ » aniplls not. tastes not. touches not. e 


secs not, smells not, tastes not, touches not, speaks 
not' accepts not, renounces not enjoys not winders not - 
”o they '“J ” 

‘Hio five 1‘fc remam awake, as it were, in tlus cit^ 
rthe bodj] Tlio Ap uia is the Giirhapatya fire, and the 
Vj 5 na 19 the Anvaharjupachana fire, and Pram w the 
Aliaraniya fire, because it is led from the Gsrhapatya fire, 
which IS the flro laid out ” 

“TliP Samiin is the Hotn priest, because it leads equalJ\ 
these two offerings the m breathmg and the out breatlung 
The mind is the Yajamina [Uie sacnficcr] and the UdSna 
IS the desired fniit of the sacrifice, because the TJdana daj 
after day [in deep sleep] leads tlie saenficer to Brahman 
“Tliere in dream this deva [the soul with mmd] perceives 
his glory What he lias seen he sees again, what he has heard 
he hears agam, wliat he has ciqwnenced in different lands 
and in divers quarters he experiences again and agam, 
whatever is seen and w hatever is unseen ®, whatever is heard 


1) In divers directions ~ in the \aiioufl directions of the jiiMJ-soro 

In other words he comes back again 

2) Unseen etc. m this life but seen and heard and cxpenenced in a pre 
Tioufl life, for dream events being a revival of memory, cannot take place 
unless they have been experienced u some past life and retained in the 
memory Isothing which has never been expenenced can form part of 
our memory or become visuahsed in dream 



and whatever i'j iinlieard, whatever is experienced and nliat 
ever is unexperienced, whatever is real and whatever is 
illusory - he ‘sees all this, himselt being all ” 

“And when this deva is» overcome by the inner hght then 
he dreams no dream, and withm this body an‘^s the sense 
of repose And, 0 Beautiful One, as birds wing towards a 
tree to rest, so m the Highest Atman rest all tliese - sohds 
and their atoms, hquids and tlieir atoms, heat and hght and 
their atoms, ga«es and (heir atonic, ether and its causal 
essence, sight and that which is seen [i e colour], hearmg 
and that which is heard [i c sound], smell and that which 
IS smelt [i c odour], taste and that which is tasted, touch 
and that which is touched, speech and that which is spoken 
[i e words] tlie power of graspmg and that which is grasped, 
the power of enjoying and that wluch is enjoyed, the power 
of emitting and that which is emitted, the power of waiUong 
and the object of walkmg, the power of perception and that 
which IS perceived, the understanding and that which is 
understood, the *1’ sense and the act ansmg therefrom, 
feelmg and that which is felt, mamfestation' and that which 
IS manifested, life and that which is supported by life ” 
‘Tor he it is who sees, hears, smells, tastes, perceives, 
understands, acts - he whose very soul is the same as know 
ledge, the Purusha, he is established m the Highest, the 
Imperishable Self ’’ 

“He who knows tins Immortal One realise-* the Highest 
and the Impenshable, That without a shadow, without a 
body, without colour, pure Yea, 0 Beautiful One, he who 
realises That becomes omniscient, becomes AU ” 

“On this subject this verse is heard *He, 0 Beautiful 
One, who knows that Immortal One withm whose bosom 
IS estahkshed tins Self of Knowledge, with the powers of 
JJature, with aU life and all elements -he becomes the Knower 
of all and enters all ’ *’ 

In the JIauduka Upamshad we find the following passages 
on dream 

1) ‘llamfestation’ her© seems to iii€an tliat Light by -n-hich everjrtluiig 
that 13 IS mamlcsted in other woida that, by which the very nae of 
knowing is accompbshed 


TAmrAniAyAJf 


21 
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“031 IS the syllable which is all This, 031 represents and 
demonstrates Him , OM js ajl that are in time - past, present 
and future , and all tliat which is beyond time, - bayond 
past, present and future - that also is 031 
. Verily all is Brahman , this Atman, is Brahman , this Atman 
IS of fourfold aspect * The sphere of wahing, externally 
conscious seven hmbed having nineteen mediums of per- 
ception ^ comprehending gross objects®, humanity-and woi- 
Verse® this le His first J^pect 

The sphere of dream, internally conscious’, seven limbed, 
with nineteen mediums of perception, experiencing subhm- 
inal impressions® , lummousness this is His ‘second aspet 

Asleep, when man desires no d^ire and dreams no dream 
- that IS called the sphere of drcamlessness Hie space of 

2) Brahma being Pur© OjBSCioasoes© can have no parts or aspects or 
stages, only from the standpomt of limited nund wc view universal con 
sciousnces m the iray described m the following verses 

2) ‘Extcmalty conscious* *= the consciousness of not Self as 
by nescience 

3) ‘Seven limbed' *= (1) the heavens (2) the sun {3) the atmosphere 
(4) space (6) water (0) earth (7) fire 

4) ‘Nineteen mediums of perception’ - the five senses of perccjCfoft 
(sight, bearing, sniell, tasteand touch), tb© five senses of action fJ "pcecli 
2 grasping - (with the band) 3. locomotion - (with the feet) 4 the ex 
cretory function, 5 the reproductive function], the five bio motor functions 
(Prina, Apma, Sam ina Ud iwt.Vy tna), ilana (the empirical facuJtyof 
■perception), Buddhi (the synthetic faculty of understanding), /l/flwlilra 
(the personal or ego sense), Chilia (tbo lesthetic aspect of mind) Tli s 
nineteen constitute tho inner man and are the aimues through nhifh 
knowledge of tho external and of tlio internal world strcains in 

5) The human mind perceives sound, colour, temporaturo etc which 
are gross objects 

G) ‘Humanity and universe’ Wo may understand this phrase ss ~ 

1) the infinito variety of the Universe which each ego experience, ca^'h 
centre of consciousness experiences a world of particulanty special to itvH 
and 2) the physical cosmos along with Uicphyaiologicallv conditioned 

7) In dream the mind turns inward and the attention is concentrated 
on prcscntative representative Itnagea. 

8) In sleep, owing to detadiment of tlio senses from gro's objects 
tho mind has access only to the residuum impressions in the guhhminal 
sphere. 
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dreamlessne«s is unitary i, as it were a conden'sed homogen- 
eous ma^s of consciousne*^, full of bli^s ^ , it experiences bliss, 
hSs the faculty of mtelhgenee^ and is endowed mth the 
power of apprehension®, this u> His tiurd aspect 

This One indeed is the Lord of all, the I'inower of aU, the 
inndr conscience, the source of all, from This all bemgs ari«« 
and into Tlu'* all disappear 

* Neither inwardly conscioiis nor outwardly con'<cious, noi 
conscious of both, not a condensed mass of consciousness, 
neither endowed inth apprehension nor non apprehensive 
Unseen, unusable, ungraspable, without mark or sign, nn 
thmkable, inexpressible, to be conceived on!} from this 
‘•ertcnce 'This one Atm i is true and real, unconditioned 
by phenomena or detenmnateness, transcendentally peaceful, 
supremely good, without a second * This is thought to be 
the fourth aspect of Brahman, that is Atman, that should 
be known * 

1) la dreamles-s eiccp all the faculties of action, of perception and of 
conception eunultancously enter into tho ego, so that the ego becomes 
unified with tho 8en<e5 and their objects. 

2) 'Condensed - the consciousne'S which m waking permeates tho 
whole body is withdrawn iv-ithm the soul as if the light of consciousness 

^llccted from the fields of waking and of dream consciousno^ were focus 
sed 'rnthin the «oul lying in the state of dreamlcssness 

3) The soul is full of him id drcaiiQle««ncss, because neither the dis 
orders of the senses nor the niisenes of tho outer world can disturb its 
peace, even the renred memory images of dream fail to reach thatinner 
sanctuary whither m dreamlessness the «oul retires 

4) In dreamlessness there is still mtelhgence because the ego is con 
SC10U3 of Its self identitv, at the same time this intelligence which 
travels between waking and dreaming, becomes con'cious of its own 
personal identity with the soul 

S') The soai in tbe ^reaniJsss state maj' be as hanng greater 

power of apprehension than it manifests m the states of dream and waking 
for now m addition to the knowledge of tho contents of waking and of 
dream consciousness it also jKjvsesses the knowledge of the dreamless state 
According to this view we may r^ard the soul in the dreamless state as 
having the sunultaneons appreheosion of all the contents of waking and 
of drcamconscioosness. All that wns esphcit in dream and waking is 
implicit in dreamlcssness. 

6) This text contains the qiimtes«ence of Lpatushadic teaching on 
the nature of the Absolute that which is also the Self For an interpre 

21 * 
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That IS this Atman whose description is the sellable 051 
Tliat 051 IS divided mto parts as the Atmm is divided into 
aspects The parts and the aspects are identical, three are 
the parts of 051 *a’, hi’ and *m’ T)ie spliere of wahmg, 
humanity and universe, is the first part, ‘a’ , it exists by 
pervading all speech, it is also the first ' He who knov^ 
this attams all wishes and becomes the first 
The sphere of dream, luminousness, ‘u’, is the second part^ 
of 051, ‘u’ IS better than ‘a’, m superiority it is greater than 
both ‘U’ confers knowledge upon those who meditate upon 
it He is not bom in a family imillumined uath Brahma 
knowledge who Icnou^ this ‘U’ is superior to ‘a'as thedream* 
sphere is superior to the walung As ‘u’ is m the middle so 
the man who understands the ‘u’ aspect of Brahman becomes 
tJie middle of his friends and enemies, that is, he stands 
beyond the reach alike of the jealousy of his fnends and 
the envy of his enemies Being born of parents illumined 
with Brahma Imowledge he himself attams liberation 
The sphere of drcamlessness, that which is endowed inth 
the power of apprehension, ‘m’, is the thml pirf of OM 
Into ‘m’ enter *a’ and *u‘ and again pass out Both ‘a’ and *«* 
unite with ‘m’ * He knows the universe and becomes one 
uath the cause of the universe who knoivs thus 
The fourth part of 051 is partlcss®, beyond utihty, non 

tationjrf the trend of thought of the Manduka Upanishad see Srj Gauda 
pida Achar\*a s ‘KSiika on the HlandiiLa Upaniabad This GaudapSda 
Tras the Gjin* of &n Govinda Acharya, who was the Oitnt of ferl Sankara 
Aeharya ^ 

1) The vowel ‘a forms the foundation for the articulation of all 
vowels, consonants syllables and woids- Each of the letters constituting 
OM corresponds to one stage of Brahmatt^ 

2) ‘11 corresponds to dreandessness. As waking and dream enterintn 
dreamlessncss so in tho piononnciation of Oil ‘a’ and u’ enter into 'm , 
and as from cireamlessnoss the world emanates and again enters into if 
BO ‘a* and ‘u’ enter into ‘m’ and emanate again therefrom in the pro 
nunciation of OM As in dreamlessncsa both tho previous states are merged 
and indistzngujshablesoui thepronimciation of OM ‘a* and 'u'aro absorbed 
in the final sound ‘ra’ 

3) The fourth part of OM corresponds to tho fourth aspect of JSrafiman 
■which 18 inconceivable and indescribable for thought returns with speech 
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phenomenal, the lugliest good, non dual Tins part of OM 
IS Brahman , by himself enters into Brahman he who knows 
thus - yea, he who laiows thus ” 


By dream Vasistha understands both tho world of imagma 
tion and tho world of perception The ego or the person 
{J%ia) aided by a double faced mechanism, apperceives the 
centrally mitiated images of fancy and tlie extemally-deter 
mined objects of expenence Forms of desire are perceived 
as objective rcahties when our senses are directed on the 
external scene- Again, when the«c senses are directed m- 
wards the external world appears to the eye of the mind 
as the subtle impression of the faculty of retention Gradu 
ally these subtle ideas of memory arc felt to be clear and 
distinct physical objects, but neither the world of imagina 
tion nor the physical world has any volume or mass The 
reason why we habitually ascribe volume or ‘space occupied 
ness* to objects is to bo found m our assumption of the sense 
organs as possessing volume In other words the reason of 
the table being large or small hes not m the table itself but 
in. the supposition that the eye and the touch are organ^i 
having defimte size or volume 

The mind, luider the mflucnce of the idea of personahty 
{Jtia b7iaia) perceives an external world only when the 
forces of the sense organs concentrate themselves in the 
outward direction with all the energy at their disposal By 
personahty is meant the function ansmg out of the conjomt 
action of the five senses of |)erception, the five senses of 
action, the five bio motor forces and will, with desire and 
empirical intelligence Empirical mtelligence {ClmlabJiasa - 
the reflection of mteUigence or reflected mtelhgence) or re 

unable to find the nameless Name Hb who realises this fourth aspect 
enters into Brahman for all eternity It should be notiKl that tho OM 
aspect of Brahman is symholio and is only intended for those disciples 
who fail to comprehend the ahstractiona contained m the first four aspects 
of Brahtian It becomes less difficnlt to fix the mmd on the incompre 
bensible Eeahty with the help of an image conjured up m the conceptual 
sphere by the lereiberatitig smind of the soundless syllable O'M 
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fleeted in telbgenco has t)ie power to spread o\ cr and embrace 
all things In this sense it may be compared to the sky It 
IS the sensitiveness vhich pervades the wliole phy•^lology of 
man, tlie cause both of cognition and of fe'^ling For instance, 
we see a picture and like it It is the Chdabhasa which not 
only helps us to distinguish the picture from the stove but 
also induces m ns the agreeable sensation of liLmg it, making 
us eacn fall in love with it, if it is very beautiful Now the 
ego 13 calwaja associatetl with a nervous system It is from 
behind the neraous sjstem - like an Eastern lady behmd 
a screen - that it sees the ouUr world, so that all its know 
ledge IS colouitd bj the state or condition of tlie nerves As 
a matter of fact the nerves arc conditioned by what are called 
the DJiahis or ‘humours’ There arc thi‘ee DTialus Slesma, 
the cold, phlegmatic, Ptlta the bilious, and the windy 
\Vlien tho nerves arc exclusively under the influence of 
Slesma then the ego becomes liable to various hallucination& 
A man in this state imagines liimself to be swimming m 
the sen or seeing green meadows, beautiful forests or tho 
rising moon When the nerves suffer from a preponderance 
of bile ui the system a man sees bright objects, such as bright 
flames or villages on fire, or red clouds, or a golden nvet m 
the sl^ When the nerves are excited oivmg to the prepond 
erance of wmd in the system he feels that lie is flying through 
the air and even the hills and mountains are flymg along 
with liim He liears tlie sound of tliunder, sometimes he 
feels the shock of earthquake, be thinks that he is riding a 
fast horse or driving a locomotive, or that he is m trouble, 
or has fallen into a deep pit, or climbed up a precipice 
Through the disturbance of the humours certam ideas are 
generated withm the mmd which are tlien projected outwards 
and mistaken for concrete things Normal cognition is the 
lesnlt of harmony of the humours Both hallucmations of 
the waking hours as well as dreams m sleep are caused by 
disharmony of the humonrs, but normal insight arising out 
of the liarmony of the humours is incapable of giving us the 
intuition of the Absolute Objects, whether of waking per 
ception or of dream, are mere illusions 

What then is the standard of relative truth ^ In other 
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^^ords, what dreams are true dreams’ To this it is replied 
that that dream perception is valid which by a fortuitous 
concourse of space, time, substance and expenditure of ener 
8} appears to harmonise with tlie axioms of logic and comes 
to maturity Wliat is popularly regarded as a true or veridical 
dream, i e a dream, the prediction of which is literally ful 
filled, Vasistha regards as mere accidental comcidence giving 
rise to that falLacious mode of reasoning known m Sanskrit 
logic as katatahya, hoc ergo propter hoc ('after this, 
therefore because of this*) Tliat dream is expected to be 
fulfilled which a man dreams early in the morning, within 
the precincts of a temple, while lying on a bed of ITiw/jagrass 
after having purified himself accordmg to the injunctions 
of the iSastros Tins Lmd of dream is called a true or veridical 
tlream but thero arc other dreams, mduced bj means of 
jewels, incantations, herbs etc which produce results in some 
cases and fail m others In any case a dream, whether it be 
fulfilled or not, is after all an illusion 

The cosmic consciousness as a result of self concentration 
beUeves m nothing but itself Whatever this power of self 
confidence resorts to it succeeds, through the spontaneous 
transformation of Nature, m matenahsmg the object of its 
intention Tiie uorld evolves as a result of the pnmal act 
of self determination on the part of the cosmic consciousness 
Had there been another centre of consciousness, outside the 
cosmic consciousness and rival to it, wilhng to create a 
separate universe, the self determination of the cosmic con 
sciousness to evolve a new world would have been frustrated 
Such a contmgency cannot anse, for if it could this world 
A%ould never have existed There is no rcahty, either in the 
^\orf{^ of perception or in that of the imagination, except 
the cosmic consciousness In that one con<?ciousness all 
separate iviUs appear to create separate universes, hence 
when an individual will feids supremely convinced that his 
dream is a true dream the conviction materialises itself into 

1) Knialahya — after the manner of the crow and the palm fruit 
a crow alighted on a palm tree at the moment when the fruit fell and 
killed a man who was sitting under the tree Thus argue the ignorant 
the man s death was due to the crow 
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the hallucinations of waking life Under the supposition of 
an erroneous memory the real, conscious soul seems to see a 
world of objects and images As the same cloud floating 
aimlesslj in the sky seems to be two different clouds seen 
at two different momente of time, and as one and the same 
quartei of space may appear to the benighted traveller as 
North South, East, or West, indifferently, so this perpetual 
stream of creation, wlucli is the evolution of the one indivis 
iblo and homogeneous Gktt, appears to the hmited ego under 
different forms and names The four states of consciousness 
viz waking, dream, dreamless and transcendental are the 
piicnomenal adjuncts of the ego Consciousness itself has 
no form yet it assumes a multiphcity of forms, and these 
appf-ar associated with Time, but Time has no power of 
moukUng or shaping or restnetmg the flow of consciousness 
Itself formless and not bmited by Tune - which is also form 
less - consciousness creates the world of forms and shapes 
and names 

Atman, having the creation - whicli is devoidof conscious 
ness -for its appanage, spreads itself in theform of objectivity 
over the universal ether Yet Atman by Itself is Pure Con 
sciousness, to be understood only by the analogy of space 
Piior to creation these solar systems existed as ideas m tlie 
causal state, but ideas are not different from consciousness 
for thej have only a felt or conscionable bemg, as Being is 
only Consciousness the ideas out of which the diversities and 
pluralities of the world liave emanated are also a part of 
that same consciousness There is nothing which can ulti 
mately be conceived as foreign to consciousness And as it 
*18 impossible to be outside of this one ^Vhole any h3rpotliesi« 
uhich divides the 'Wliolo mto parts is unwarrantable 

Tlie subjective world cxisis, the objective vorld docs not 
exist We mistake subjective creations for objective forms 
As soon ns tins mistake is rectified wo reahso the subjectivity 
of uhat we had regarded as objective Suppose, for instance 
that I find mjself, in dream, wallang in the Boulevards of 
Pans On ivalang none of the sense of actunlitj wluch 
liauntcd me in dream remams m the field of consciousness, 
in other uords I wake to find that I am in my hut in the 
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mountains of Norway This is because the mistaken sense 
of nctuahty is sublated bj the sense of subjectivity of the 
dream I find that the whole town of Pans which I saw in 
ray dream was a mere mental impression This shows that 
the arousal of the subjective sense gives the he direct to 
objective reahtj Suppose that while* you are dreaming that 
you aie bathmg m a river the knowledge suddenly arises 
that you arc dreaming - immediately the physical fact of 
batlung IS transformed into a mental illusion No sooner is 
the sense that a thing is material understood to be a sub 
jectivc fact than its materiabty disappears Thus a Yogin 
understands his own physical bodyasmerelyamentalorsub 
jective impression If this sense remams for a long time his 
body becomes so hght that he can fly m the air We all have 
a similar expenence m the land of dream Wo dream that 
we are flying because tlio dream ego thmlcs that his bodj 
IS lighter than the air and that flying is as natural to him 
as to a bird So long as this sense remains he does not feel 
the weight of his body but the moment the conviction that his 
body is hghter than the air is shattered he begins to dream 
that he is again on the solid earth A Yogin whose mmd 
can duel! contmually m the atmosphere of the conviction 
that his body is a pure mental image can live m that mental 
state even if the physical body is burned or buried Thb 
destruction of the physical organism does not interfere with 
the sense of the contmuity of life in the psychical world Tli? 
reason of this hes in the iron resolution of the 'will to pm 
its faith to a revived memory image Hence if tins resolution 
to beheve m a memoiy image continues unabated in the 
waking state all that appears to be possible m dream or m 
imagination becomes actual m -waking life 

Tlie pictures of imagination and the images of dream 
vanish into the Sammd ju»t as tremor or vibration disappears 
m the atmosphere , in other words the world of wakmg and 
the world of dream enter into characterless, formless con 
sciousness as -vibration merges mto imiversal space Dreams 
are but blossomings of the Bamvxd When the mind does 
not see the world and the dream-ego dreams no dreams the 
conscious soul rests in its own glory In fact it is as impossible 
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to (separate Samvtd from dream images as to sepaiate water 
from liquidity or tremor from air Tlie ^orld arises as a 
product of the ignorance of the identity of self con'iciousness 
jvith dream images Even this ignorance is a mode or an 
evolution of the Samvtd^ As a mountam seen m dream 
becomes nothmg on waking so by endeavourmg to develop 
the umversal consciousness this body and the physical world 
become nothmg When to the consciousness of tlie Togin 
Ins body has become non existent owing to the transfer 
mation of liis limited consciousness into umversal conscious 
ness, those who still liave a hmited mind contmue to perceive 
his physical body as long as is not completely annihilated 
All things are mere mental modes and m the Universal Con 
sciousnc'-s these mental modes melt into the space of it-'s^ 
Being 

U 

Rishi B idarayan lias left a few Sutras, or extremely con 
densed sentences, on the subject of dreams These Sutras 
sum up the Upanishadic teacliings on dream Both fen. 
Sankara and Six Ram inuja liave taken these Sutras for their 
texts We shall first give B idarayan’s Sutras and then both 
Sankara’s and R imanuja's mterpretation of them 
Sutra 1 Tliere is [substantial] creation m tho intermediate 
sphere, for so the Veda [declares] 

(This IS the position of the objector ) 

Sutra 2 Others [speak of the Self as being] the constnictor, 
sons etc [being the things he constructs] 

Sutra 3 But [the imiverse of dream]ismereiUusion, because 
its nature does not mamfest itself with the aggre 
gate [of the constituents of the real Whole] 

{‘Constituents of the real Whole’ = con 
ditions of time, space and causahty as well 
as the conditions of non refutabihtj This 
Sutra seems to be Badarayan’s answer to the 
objections raised m Sutras 1 and 2 ) 

Sutra 4 [Dreams are not absolutely false] for they point 
[to future events], for so the Veda [declares], 
dream scientists also say this 
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Sntra 7 In the Self as MeD as m the nerves the ehimnation 
of that {i e of dreams, i e of dreamless sleep) 
[happens], this from the Veda 
Suira 9 But the same {person wakes] because of work, 
remembrance of personal identity, the Veda and 
precept 

Sri R im inuja Achai j a offers a new solution of the problem 
of dreams The cogmttte hnoiiledge perceived in dream is 
not untrue, but the objects of cofjnttton are illusions, for it 
IS these objects, not the cognitive states, that are corrected 
by OUT waking perception For instance, I dream of an 
elephant Here the eon‘fciottsness or JenowJedge of having 
seen an elephant in dream is true but there was no actual 
elephant present at the moment when the dream took place , 
hence I do not eay that the knowledge of the elephant which 
I had m dream was false, but that the object called ‘elephant’ 
a\as not actually there It is the verdict of commonsonse 
that dream cognitions are tnie but dream things imtrue 

In the same way when we witness the performance of a 
magician and see for mstaiice a snake flying through the 
air or taste npe zaingoes cre'ttcd byfhe magician ’sart-tbese 
are real conscious perceptions accompanied by painful or 
pleasurable feelings respectively Such cognitions are not 
sublated In the same tny when, a girl sees a ghost in a 
dark room or a madman sees angels m the sky the cogmtions 
are real A man may mistake a leaf falhng on Iils body m the 
dark for a venomous snako and under the impression that 
he has been bitten by ifc may actually die When we see 
our face m the mirror the reflection enables us to know the 
colour and symmetry of onr features In all the«!e examples 
the consciousness which perceives is absolutely valid because 
the perceptions begin at a particular moment of time and 
produce real effects 

It may be objected, how can the consciousness of objects 
m dreams and hallucmations anse when there are actually 
no such objects present ’ For instance, how can I perceive 
an elephant in dream when there are no elephants actuivlly 
shanng my bed’ 
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To this it IS replied It is the lav of the understanding to 
- relate itself to an Atalambana By an AiaJambana is meant 
a presentation or a representation or a re repre':entation 
upon Tvliich the understanding can rest or support itself or 
to which it can cbng, winch can arrest the attention and 
prevent its wandering and ab^sorb its energy for tlie time 
being [buddhtvam satalatnbanatia matra niyamat] But it 
is not necessary that the Atalambana to which the undei 
standing fastens itself should be real To bring an object 
or image to such a position as to rou'se the attention it is 
only necessary that the appearance of the thing should fioit 
before the mind, but for the perception of that appearance 
of the thmg it is not at aU necessary that the thing “ihould 
be real and should actually be (here and then In the case of 
seeing an elephant in dream the appearance of the elephant 
before the mind is true, only the o6;cc/ itself is not there, and 
hence the judgment that a real elephant was there is to be 
pronounced objectivelymvahd, but theproposition Tdream 
ed of an elephant’ is quit© vahd 
Tliere is another question of great interest who creatso 
the dream images ’ Is it the individual ego or the supreme 
Lord 5 There is a passage m the Upamshads which say-' 
'Creation m the intermediate state [dream state] is the work 
of the ego’. And the same Upamshad says ‘In that state 
there are no chariots, no'borses, no roads, the dreaming ego 
creates chariots, hordes and roads’ 

Another school of philosophy teaches that tlie ego is m 
no sense the creator, but only the constructor or shaper or 
moulder According to tins view all dreams arc mere exph 
cations of imphcit desires and wi*ihes Whatever desires arc 
present m a latent form in the ego are manifested in dream 
The fo’flowmg text from tbeT5pamsbads iBustrales this viev 
, ‘He, the mdiridual, uho is awake m them who are covered 
by sleep, shaping one dc'nr© and produemg images out of 
anotlier desire ’ 

Tliere are other passages which also teach tliat the liuroau 
*=001 has the privilege of sliapmg the objects of its de«ire 
out of tlie desires of its heart 

Sri R imanuja refutes these two views and propounds his 
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own theory It is God, he says, who creates dream images 
in the mind of the sleeping person ‘TJie supreme Lord creates 
objects to be perceived by the dieaming ego and grants 
dream images to persist for a defimte period of time The 
dream images are not illo«?ions but wonderful, miraculous 
or super ordinary thmgs forming a concealed part of the 
cosmos The creation of these ftomdcrful things is the pre 
rogative of the supreme Lord, who alone is capable of real 
ismg all his uashes at tho very moment of their conception 
The ego is finite and limited and surrounded by ignorance 
and is qmte incapable of creating such marvellous thmgs as 
are seen m dreams ’ 

He then proceeds to reconcile the Upamshadic texts with 
bis mterpretation The word *He’ m the text “He who is 
awake m those who sleep” refers to Brahman, as is supported 
by the following texts ‘That is (he Bright Tint is Brahman, 
Tliat alone is called immortal, all universes arc m It, no one 
transcends Him ” 

He also interprets the Upamshadic text “He is the con 
structor or maker” as refemng to the Supreme Lord 

If it be asked why the soul, which has again and agam 
been declared to be free from all hnufations and impcrfec 
tions, should not see itself m its tnie hght why it should at 
all dream dreams, he rephes that it is the will of the Lord 
that the essentially joyous and free nature of the soul should 
be concealed from man, who, owing to his sms, js m a state 
of bondage when it pleases the Lord, then He snaps these 
bonds asunder and once more the captive soul is free and 
fearless, for the Veda declares “He alone is the showerer 
of blessedness” 

Farther the soul dreams cither on account of its being 
embodied or from its being related to matter m its sub 
tile form From this it is> evident that the individual 
soul cannot know its own true nature how then can the 
Ignorant, helpless, smful «oul be credited with the glonouS 
power of creating m dream by its mere wish ^ Hence it 
follows that only the omm'cacnt and omnipresent Lord, who 
creates this physical universe can create the universe of 
dreams 
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But what i‘' lu<« object m creating a world of dream for 
the experience of the living ego ^ Here Sri R muja calN 
to his aid the categorical imperative, the Aloral Law, wliicii 
i" the foundation stone of human affairs He says there is 
a purpose, a special moral purpose, workmg behmd the world 
of dreams Dreams are sent ns by the Lord as retribution 
reu ard or punishment for little chanties, small tran«gre‘:'’ions 
and peccadilloes This is the reason why drcam-evcnts last 
for so short a time and why every man dreams liis own 
dream, unshared bj fnend or enemy, for the Sloral Ijaw 
demands that each intbvidnal be judged according to his 
de^erts 

He further attach'' tho e who beheve that dreams are 
merely the expressions of implicit desires No he says, our 
dream images arc not the creation of our washes, for some 
dream-s are prophetic of future good or ill Tho Veda saj 
'^Vlien a person engaged in some great work undertaken for 
the realisation of some special desire dreams of a fair woman 
he maj be uurc that success will crown his undertaking 

The sojcnco of dream also teaches us that dreams have a 
prophetic quahtj Now that which depends upon a mere * 
wash cannot have prophetic quabtj , a avish cannot bring 
about a change in tJio phj*sical world in order to fulfil itself 
Tlio prophetic nature of dreams shows tliat there is a harmony 
existing betw eon the actual future event and the vision This 
co-ordinntion can onl^ be brought about by tho Lord At 
the jyimc time it is inconceivable that any sensible being 
should wish to experience ill fortune and jet wo often dream 
dreams winch portend evil Wore the dreamer tho creator 
of his dreams he would only conjure up such \ isions ns point 
to good luck and prospenty 37iis, however, not being the 
case, drcam-crcation can only bo the handiwork of Ibm 
who< handiwork is also tiu univor>e 

We have seen tliat the Upanishndic Rislus Imvo mentionctl 
another state, called Su^upit or ‘drcamlcssncs**’ Tlie question 
IS where docs the soul go in the dreamless state? TlicUpan 
ishad replies “\VIien a man sleeps, satisfi al, in ab'olutcrest, 
dreaming no dream, then he is m tho Jlitn 7}ntfis\ of which 
1) In lluulu jwvclio jb\§ic<iit UmiI tberc special or rrrre 
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tiiert are seventy two thousand arising from tho heart and 
•pervadmg the pencarduim”. The Upanishad says farther 
“Wlien m dreamlessness a man reposes here he becomes one 
with the l>ue One” From this ifc is concluded that in the 
S%ta nerves, the pericardium and Brahman, the soul rests 
m dreamless slumber But, we may question, are we to 
think that the soul finds its resting place m each of these 
places m turn or in all of them together ’ To this Ramanuja 
replies that the ‘ioul rests m the^ three places together, and 
he gives the illustration of a palace wherem is a bed and on 
that bed a pillow the nerves and the pericardium are to 
be compared to the palace and the bed within it, while 
Brahman is the pillow, as it were Thus, Ramanuja teaches, 
Brahman is the home of repose for the sleeping man 

We now come to another question wJiich was much dis 
cussed m ancient India Is the man who wakes in the mormng 
the same man who went to sleep the evening before^ Tho 
problem was stated thus In deep sleep the soul frees itself 
from all imperfections and becomes one mth Brahman and 
therefore cannot be distinguished from an emancipated 
*soul , at the same time the soul in deep sleep cannot remain 
connected with the body therefore the man who wakes 
from sleep is a different man 

To this Ramanuja rephes No, for the man who arent to 
sleep IS a moral agent , he h'W done righteous and unnghteous 
deeds prior to gomg to sleep, for which according to Moral 
Law ho has to be rewarded or punished It is absurd that 
the man who went to sleep as Pluhp the sober should awake 
as Richard the drunken The evidence of memory is lire 
futable, for on rising from sleep Phihp recollects that he is 
the Phihp who went to bed without drmking a single drop 
of whisky 

The Upan^had also says ‘Whatever these beings are here 
on earth, whether a hon or a tiger or a wolf or a boy or a 
girl, on w akin g that they become agam * Neither is it true 
that the man who enjoys dreamless sleep obtains emanci- 

called Svapnaixihanadi wIuGh la the channel of communication from the 
soul to our sensc^i^anB, its function is to bring the subconscious memory 
before the mmd m the form of dream pictoies* 
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pafion, for then there would be no need for worship and 
prayer and meditation, acta which are all regarded as con 
ducive to ^he emancipation of the soul It is wrong to assert 
that m deep sleep the soul becomes di'^sociated from all 
limiting conditions and expresses itself m its transcendental 
essence, for the Veda says Tn reahty he does not cognise 
himself as ‘That am I’ nor does he perceive anything existmg , 

- he attains supreme annihilation - for my part I do not 
see any good in this ’ There are other texts, it is true, vbich 
speak differently, e g ‘Havmg come near the Supreme Light 
he expresses himself m his real nature , he sports about there, 
laughing, playing, greatly enjoying himself’, ‘He becomes 
self lummous, he wanders about m this vast universe fancy 
free’, ‘The Conscious One perceives everythmg and attains 
every object everywhere’ These passages seem to convey 
that in the dreamless state the soul becomes all knoinng 
The true meanmg of these apparently contradictory texts is 
that in dreamless sleep the sleeping ego is still a prisoner 
within the magic house of the Samsara, hut separated for 
the time being from the faculty of understanding and the 
organs of action and losuig thus the poi^er of knowing and 
of feehng he sinks to rest in tlic bosom of the Lord , having 
thoroughly recuperated his strength he returns to fresh fields 
and pastures new 

We shall now study Sri Sankara Acharya’s views on the 
subject of dreams Tlie imiverse of dream, he says, i9 unreal 

- there is not a gram of truth to be discovered m the whole 
botch potch of dreams [nalalra 'paramartha gandha api ash] 
Why Because the universe of dream does not fit m 
our conception of reahty Tl»c universe of true reahty is an 
aggregate whole m which there is a correspondence between 
tjpate, •tane and catisahiy A ihmg m tirdw to be wwst 
fulfil the conditions of space, time and causahtj , and further 
it must remam unrefuted by the canons of logic There must, 
be positive proof for the existence of a real object Apply 
these conditions to the imiverse of dream andseowhatfoUov'^ 
Suppose a man says that be has seen a motor car in dream 
Now this IS unreal because there is no space for the motor car 
within the limited precincts of the body ^ 
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But, it may be answered, why sliould not the dreammg 
ego SCO the motor car outside his body’ It is qiute possible 
to see a thing separated from the observer by space, and m 
support of this the objector quotes the Veda ‘The Deathless 
One wandereth away from the nest, the Immortal One 
travelleth wheresoever he hateth* Now this idea of distinc 
tion between remaining and wandering would be meaningless 
if the soul did not really go out of the body 
To this we reply that a man heavy with sleep cannot have 
the capacity to traverse a groat distance and come back m a 
moment It is sometimes said that people do wander in sleep 
For instance it is wntten ‘Sleeping on my bed m the Kura 
country I went m dream to the land of the JPanchalas and 
there I awoke ’ Now this is absurd If the man had leally 
travelled to tlicPanchalas’ land he would have found himself 
m that land on walang But does he ’ The inmates of his 
house find that he wakes in the Kura country We may 
further suppose that he had a mate who slept m tlio same 
’room, while ho dreams that he has gone to the Panohalas' 
land his room mate secs him lymg on Ins bed This idea 
of leaving the body and wandermg m dream is mere non 
sense Suppose a man dreams that lie has gone to the North 
Pole , if he had really been there he ought to be able on waking 
to give us all the geographical and meteorological conditions 
existing there As a matter of tact his account of the North 
Pole IS purely iniagmary And we are herein supported by 
the Veda, for the Veda says *Hc wanders about, fancy free, 
withm Ills own body’ Therefore the test which our opponent 
quotes - ‘The Deathless One wandereth away from the nest, 
the Immortal One travt-lletli wheresoever he hsteth’ - la to bo 
understood m a figurative sense, otherwise there iviU be a 
violation of reason as well as of tlie spirit of the Veda Wiiy 
should we not accept the passage in a different sense ’ We 
can understand it in ihis way the soul while remaining 
withm .its own physiology does not make use of it for any 
purpose and when no use is made of the bodily organa the soul 
may be regarded as being outside the body, as it were ^’orn 
monsense tells us that this idea of going out of the body and 
commg bacl^ to it is nothing but '•ubjective illusion It is thus 
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abundantly clear that the dream-universe does not fulfil our 
expectation ■udth regard to tixe law of space. 

We shall now show that the dream-universe violates all 
our expectations regarding time, both duration and suc- 
cessioji. 

For instance one man no sooner falls asleep at night thai\ 
he dreams that it is day. It often happens that a dream 
lasting for not more than a minute appears to the dreamer 
to extend over many years. Thus it is evident that the 
dreaming ego temporarily loses the time-sense. 

Thirdly, in the dream-universe there is an entire absence 
of efficient causes for either mental or physical activity, for 
in sleep both the organa of knowledge and the organs of 
action are practically in a state of paralysis and therefore, 
since they are not functioning, neither perception nor action 
is possible. Neither is there any material out of which to 
construct tlie dream-imr^es such as chariots, elephants etc. 
nor is it conceivable that the ego can construct such material 
objects in the twinkling of an eye. 

Added to this there is no reason why the dreamingego should 
construct one set of images and not another. Lastly all the 
e:q)erienccs of dream-life are contradicted and voted to be 
'nothing the moment the dreamer awakes, but if the things 
perceived in dream were real they would not be refuted by 
waking experience, for what is real stands on the solid bed- 
rock of imcontradicted experience, whereas in the universe 
of dream contradiction is the rule and not the exception. 

Here another fact claims our attention, viz. the element 
of self-destructiveness present in the universe of dream. 
There is hardly any continuity or consistency in the dramas 
enacted in dream-life. There is no imity of action, no unity 
ot purpose, no tiireacl 61 connection 'in a dream. T't s’naJttens 
to pieces the very idol which it has itself conjured up. There 
is such an endless metamorphosis ceaselessly going on withm , 
the world of dreams that it is hard to find its parallel m 
anything else with which the human mind is acquainted. 
Now the dreamer secs an ant, the next instant it has meta- 
morphosed itself into a mountain and lol there is neither 
ant nor mountain but a vast lake imder a scowling sky. 
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Di-eams simply insiilt our sense of proportion as ■uell as our 
sense of permanence and duration If dream is not illusion, 
^vliat is’ 

If then dream is nothmg but illusion what about the so- 
cnlled true dreams in which there is an element of prediction ’ 

To this we reply that there is a special class of dreams 
which contain just a gram of truth When the prediction 
is fulfilled then wc are bound to admit its reality but in these 
cases wo have to distmgui^h between the object mdicated or 
pointed out by the dream and the dream itself Tlie object 
indicated in a prophetic dream is real but the indicating 
dream itself is unreal because it is refuted the moment tlie 
dreamer awakes Tims our mam doctrine viz that dreams 
are mere illusions stands unrefuted For instance when a 
man wishing to carry out a project dreams of a fair woman 
ho Is said to bo sure of success Here the seemg of a fair 
woman IS only fincy, but the purport of the dream viz the 
hope of success built upon the interpretation of the dream, 
may prove to be a real fact 

As for the te-^t whicli sa3rs "Die dreaming ego creates 
chanots etc and is their constructor’ it can quite irell admit 
of a rational mterpretation We think that it is not the 
ego that creates dream-objects such as clianots etc Tlie 
ego IS not the direct and immediate can've of creation but 
his ^dnsta becomes the efficient cause of his seeing dream 
images By Adrtsia we mean the resultant product of man’s 
good and bad deeds Now some dreams depre'is wlule others 
elate ns These feelings of mirery or joy arise from and are 
a result of the Karina of the individual Hence instead of 
assummg the ego as the creator of dream images we can 
quite consistently cvplam tlie feelings and perceptions of 
dream by considenng tliem as the effect of previous ethical 
••activities We must further remmd our opponent that the 
object which the Ri«»hi had in view when he spoke of the 
‘lummousness of the Self’ was simply that of helping the 
pupil to realise the true nature of the Self, for m the 
avakmg state owing to the activity of the bodily organs, the 
ceaseless action of physical Nature upon the mind and tlie 
fhversion of attention td the vanoiis things of sen«e, it is 
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very difficxilt for tlic pupil to understand tint the real Self 
js self supported, selMununous, and l>ojond the sphere of 
matter and motion Hence tlie Rishi pointetl to the dream 
world and said ‘See, in sleep the whole bodj of a man is 
motionless, the senses arc heavy with drowsiness, and yet 
there is something liiddcn wutlun the bnm which, without 
tho aid of the bodily organs, sees and hears and feels and 
walks about There must be a seif luminous soul which can 
feel and perceive independently of the body’ 

This was what the Risht had in his mmd when he spoke 
of the 'telf lummousness of the Self’ 

It IS not true that the Highest Self ‘shapes our ilrcam 
images, for the Veda saj's ‘He him<tclf d' stroj-* he himself 
filmpcB dicam images with his own glory, w ith his own light 
Hero the pronoun ‘ho’ refers to the Adnsta of the individual 
•■oul 

But flien you maj ask What about this text ‘That one 
w ho wakes in us avhilc we arc asleep’ ^ Evidently ‘That one' 
refers to Brahman 

No, wc reply, it is only a statement about a subject very 
well known to the Iicarer-thatis to say 'that one' here refers 
to the ego of the 8l''cpci‘ 

But this passage 

‘That indeed is tho Bright One, That is Brahman 
We reply this text is on » par watli the text ‘That art 
thou’ and is meant to imply the identity m essence of the 
individual soul with the Universal Self Of course there is 
no reason w'by Brahman, wlio is tho Lord under all conditions, 
should not guide and console the individual in dream If He 
guides him m waking, m hfe and m death, there is no reason 
why His voice sliould not make itself Jieartl m the shadowy 
tiviUg'lit ot clreams 'What we clo'be'lieve is that flie wofil lA 
dreams is not real m the same sense as the world of wakmg 
IS real No one in Ins senses will thmk of asserting that this 
world of air and light and water and livmg beings has no 
more reality than the world of dream , yet we aL^o hold that 
tins world of ether and air and water is not so real as to be 
classed witli the reality of Brahman This physical world 
is less real than Brahman, it is only real for one who has 
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not folt tlic reality of Brahman as the very truth of existence 
The world of dream is always contradicted by the waking 
state and the vakmg state is also an iDusion - but with a 
distinction 

To show the reabty of the dream universe our opponent 
quotes the text ‘The dream universe is the same as the 
world of waking* Tins passage apparently indicates that 
dream is as real as waking but this interpretation is qiute 
ivrong, for if tlie dream images arc real how can the Soul’s 
self lummousness bo also real ? TJiere the Rishi is contrastmg 
the soul’s self luminousness with dream images, the former 
as real, the latter ns illusion The only rational interpretation 
of this text IS that dream images, being revived mental 
impressions obtained in the state of waking, arc equal to 
sense-objects only in appearance m other words dream 
images resembh physical objects but are by no means as real 
ns these 

In answer to the question as to where the soul goes m 
dreamless sleep fen Sankara says that the pericardium, m 
subordmation to Brahman is the place of rest during the 
dreamless period The pencardium is that which envelops 
the heart, as there is also an empty space wthm the heart 
the pericardium may be said to be supported by that emptj 
space The soul rests here like a man slecpmg m his house 
within a walled citj This space within the heart is Brahman 

He further says that the Veda makes m'^ntion of three 
places the nerves the pericardium and Brahman as the 
restmg place of the soul m deep sleep Of these Brahman 
alone is the permanent itomo of rest, while the nerves and 
the pericardium are ways to Brahman Moreover the nerves 
and fhe pericardium are the restmg place of the V^dhts or 
limiting adjuncts of the soul, that is to say of the senses 
and the Karma And when we say that in dreamless sleep 
the ego rests m Brahman we mean that at that moment 
there is absolute identity of the two And so the Veda says 
*With that which is he is unified he is gone to his own Self 
This imphes that tlie dreammg ego has penetrated to the 
depth of his true essence It is not our belief that the nerves, 
the pericardium and Brahman are so many separate units 
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■wliat IS the use of studi and confcmpifttioii and woreliip and 
virtuous living? — Some say tJiat another person enters 
into the body of the sleeping person and waLes as tJie latter 
Bnt the person ivho enters into thcsleepnigbodj mustalready 
have been living an embodied life elsewhere and tliat phe 
nomenal life will tlien cca^c that is to say, lie nill have 
to die in order to enter the sleeping pierbon’s bodj 
You may reply that tlie person who first went to sleep 
animates m his turn tlie other’s body, so that JoJm awakes 
ai Richard s bodj and Richard m Jolm’s 
For such an assumption Sanlaira has no patience He 
calls it *au absolutely barren hypothesis* for what benefit 
do we derive from thinkmg that Lord Papagei wakes up as 
his dog and tlie dog wakes up as Lord Papagei ^ ilnd if you 
say that it is a liberated soul who wakes - on the ground 
thatduringdrtamlcsssleephehasbecomo one with Brahtnan— 
that would make hberatioa a thing of limitation for it is 
most illogical to think that a man who has secured hi hbera 
tion would agam return to the drudgery of mundane hfe 
Ibis aigumcnt refutes those who hold that it is God himself 
who wakes in the body of tlic sleeper This is impos«!ibIe, for 
God IS perpetually free from nescience and transcends the 
finite world Our opponent does not perceive tliat his hypo 
thesis leads to the conclu'^jon that roan reaps the harvest of 
deeds not of his own sowing and goes unrewarded for those 
which are his own From all the<=e arguments it is clear that 
the man who wakes is the same man who went to sleep The 
mundane csstence of one uidmdua! continues as long as it 
18 enca«!ed m one group of limiting ad3uncfs and the mundane 
existence of another individual lasts as long as it is asso 
ciated with another “et of lumting adjuncts These adjuncts 
are mseparable from and are the constant compamons of the 
soul during the three states of waking dream and dream 
]c«< 5 ne«s In the state of deep sleep the adjuncts remain m 
a liomogeneous formless state, m dream tliey germinate and 
the process of growth begms m waking they become mature, 
as plants with leaves and flowers and frmts Tlierefore tlie 
only rational conclusion is the continuity of the sen=e of 
personal identity through all the states 
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to be added to each other for providing a resting placeforthe 
soul, for nothing is gamed spiritually by such belief What 
we beheve and wish to demonstrate is that Brahman is the 
permanent home of the soul in the state of dreamless sleep 
This IS knowledge, not mere information, and it has a great 
use , it helps us to reabse once for all that Brahman is the 
real Self of the soul, the true Life of man It also helps us 
to know that the spirit the inner light, is somethmg \ery 
different from and unrelated to this world of appearance, as 
manifested m the states waLmg and dream The Highest 
Self IS our true abiding place 

After having enjoyed dreamless sleep a man wakes The 
question is, who wakes’ Is it the man who went to sleep or 
another ’ 

Sankara answers that it is the same, because on waking 
he busies himself with the work he left unfinished before 
going to sleep Men take up m the morning the work thej 
left off m the evemiig It is not possible that one man ^ould 
do half of the work and another should complete it, for who 
should then reap the fruits of the work whether on earth or 
in heaven ’ Then again if the individual who wakes were 
not the one who went to sleep he could not remember on 
waking what he had seen before going to sleep nor would 
the consciousness of identity ever have been expressed in 
such vords as T am that same Fa^u who went to ■’leep 
4nd so the Veda says ‘He returns as he came to the place 
whence he started to be awake’ All men day after day enter 
into the universe of Brahma yet do not know it’ TVliatever 
these creatures hero are on earth, whether a hon orawoU.ora 
boar, or a worm, or a gnat, -or a midge, or a mosquito - that 
they become again and agam’ These texts can yield meaning 
only if ve believe that it is the same mdividual that sleeps 
and wakes again And if we look at the matter from another 
point of view we shall arrive at the same conclu'^ion 
performance of duty for duty’s sake and the pursuit of know 
lodge for its own sake are said to liberate the soul, hat if ono 
person toils for long years to discover trutli and lives the 
strenuous life of self sacrifice m order to be emancipated 
while another attains liberation simply by taking a nap then 
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what is the use of study and contemplation and worship and 
virtuous living? — Some say that another person enters 
into the body of the sleeping person and wakes as the latter. 
Bnt the person who entersintothe sleeping body must already 
have been living an embodied life elsewhere and tliat phe- 
nomenal life wiH then cease : that is to say, he will have 
to die in order to enter the sleeping person's body. 

You may reply that the person who first went to sleep 
animates in his turn the other's body, so that John aw'akes 
in Richard's body and Richard in John's. 

Por such an assumption Sankara has no patience. He 
calls it 'an absolutely barren hypothesis’, for what benefit 
do we derive from thinking that Lord Papagei wakes up as 
his dog and tlie dog wakes up as Lord Papagei ? And if you 
say that it is a hberated soul who wakes — on tlie ground 
that during dreamless sleep he has fatcome one with Brahman - 
tlvat would make liberation a thing of limitation, for it is 
most illogical to think that a man who has secured his libera- 
tion would again return to tlio dnidgojy of mundane life. 
This argument refutes tliose w'ho hold that it is God himself 
who wakes in the body of the sleeper. Tliis impossible, for 
God is porpotually free from ncscicjicc and transcends the 
finite world. Our opponent docs not perceive that his hjpo- 
thesis lends to tlie conclusion tijat man reaps the Iinrvcst of 
deeds not of his own sowing and goes unrewanltd for those 
w liieh are hi'i own. From all these arguments it is clear that 
the man who wakes is the same roan who went to skep. The 
mundane cxhtence of one individual continues at? long as it 
is encased in one group of limiting adjuncts and the mundane 
existence of another individual lasts as> long as it is asso- 

ied n ikh sriotiier set oi Viisittitg jtutcis. s^} juiicis 

arc inseparable from and arc the constant companions of the 
soul during the three states of waiving, dream and dream- 
Icseucss. In the state of deep sleep the adjuncts remain in 
n homogeneous, formless state, in dream they germinate and 
the process of growth begins, in waking they become mature, 
ns plants with leaves and flowers and fruits. Tlierefore tlie 
only rational conclusion is tlie continuity of tJic sen«<' of 
per.onaj identity through nil the states. 
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The objector now puts the question m a new form, thus 
You assert that m dreamless sleep the mdmdual becomes 
one u ith Brahman , he loses his individuahty in the umversal 
expanse of Brahman Now a drop of water tiirown into the 
ocean mingles with the waters of tlie ocean , can that same 
identical drop be again drawn out of the ocean '> And even 
if It be drawn out can it bo identified ? In the same way the 
sleepingraan having entered into thodreamlesssphere, being 
united with Brahman and lost m bliss, cannot return to the 
waking state as the same individual soul Tins leads us to 
conclude that the one who wrnkes is cither the Supreme Self 
or some other soul than tlio one who went to sleep 
To this we answer that the same man who went to sleep, 
having enjoyed bliss and recuperated his strength, awakes 
We admit that it is hardly possible to assert that a drop of 
water thrown into the ocean can be drawn out again for wo 
have no scientific means of identifying the drop but we would 
remind our opponent that his analogy does not hold good 
in the case of the soul The two cases are not parallel, for 
each soul is distinct from every other soul, on account of 
each having a past history of ite own, marked by special 
deeds, ideas and sentiments The only way of discovermg 
the true individuahty of man is through the recognition of 
Ins p-'culiar moral and intellectual worth as distmguished 
from that of similar souls, and the entrance of the individual 
into the Brahma world can m no way be compared to the 
entermg of a drop of water into the ocean 

Though we human bemgs have not the capacity to distin 
gui'Jh between two drops, of water there are some animals 
Avhich in a special way exhibit this kind of power For in 
stance if a swan be given milk and water mixed together it 
will drmlc the milk and leave the water It really shows a 
want of metaphysical sense on the part of our opponent to 
compare man’s relation to Brahman with that of a drop of 
water to the ocean, for Brahman is not essentially distmct 
from the soul Brahman is not the other of the soul as a drop 
of water is other than the ocean We have agam and again 
said that all ideas of relation that hold good •vvithm the sphere 
of the cosmos do not hold good in the case of the <?piritual 
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entity of the Highest Self and the soul, which is beyond the 
cosmos, for the Highest Self the so called individual soul 
and the soul is not distinct and separate from the Highest 
Self On account of our thinking it along with hnutmg 
adjuncts Brahman Itself appears to us through the veil of 
ne^'cience as the mdmdual soul 

The expo'»ition of Sn Sankara’s view would form a fitting 
conclusion to our study of tlie metaphysical aspect of dreams 
but the valuable coutnbution made by Rishi Uliika, Rislu 
Patanjah and the Tmtnc psycho physicists to the physio 
logical side of the subject are also wortliy of attention We 
shall now briefly explain the most conspicuous features of 
their teaclimgs The Dvaitavadms, like Sn Madhava Ach irya 
and Ananda Tirtha, have written largely on dreams, but their 
wTitmgs are mere echoes of iSn Rim muja’s views They 
drew freely from the inexhaustible storcliouse of the Pur'inas 
It will suffice to say here m passing that these writers regard 
dream as under the guidance of the Lord, mfended by Him 
to draw the attention of the human bemg to the glory and 
wonder of His umverse To them the only satisfactory ex 
plauation of dream is that it is God sent 
By the Vaishesika philosophers dream is considered to be 
the function of attention operating m the field of memorj 
within the suhhnunal consciousne«!S durmg sleep The differ 
ence between recollection and dream that recollection 
takes place m the walung state whereas dream takes place 
only m sleep Again, recollection gives us a connected whole, 
a coherent picture of previous impression, whereas dream i'? 
aIwuj-3 disconnected and the pictures do not form parts of 
a complete story Dream perception is not to be regarded 
4J5 nl'd, it is Sslse percoptioa hecaaso la order to Sroasi tbo 
senses have to be stup«fi«l and jet it is the residuum of 
«cn«e impressions which is utilised by the subconscious mind 
Sankara Jlisra divides dreams into three classes - 
(1) Dreams duo to the mechanism of the subconscious im 
pres'iion A man habituaUj dreams of scenes and incidents 
which accord with his peculiar emotional temperament, e g 
a lover may dream of some poetic or dramatic incident which 
lie has read in a novel or drama or a violent man may dream 
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of bcenes of war ami battle Avbich ho has read of in an epic 
poem 

(2) Dreams arising from the *Dh itus* or humours of the 
body - Vata, Pitta and Slesma - and their pecidiar comming 
ling 

Tliosc who arc of Vata disposition are apt to dream of 
fljing m the air or travclhng m distant lands or fleeing from 
the attacks of hons and tigers 

Those w'lio arc of Pitta disposition dream of scents of fire, 
of plungmg into fire or trying to embrace flames, or they 
see golden mountains or sheet lightning or the w hole horizon 
ui flames 

Tliosc of Slesma disposition dream of crossing the sea or 
drownmg in a river or they see great rams or silver mountains 

(3) Dreams due to Adnata - fate or unseen influence ^ 

These are probably duo to memories of previous lives Tlie 

results of good deeds of past lives become transformed mto 
auspicious dreams - such as nding on an elephant, climbmg 
high mountams, receiving the gift of an umbrella, eatmg 
boiled nee, seeing a reigning king or queen - while the bad 
deeds of past lives become transformed into inauspicious 
dreams, such as ridmg on a camel, bemg besmeared with 
oil, bemg thrown into a dark pit, smik m miro, or seemg one’'^ 
own marriage 

Another intercstmg question is raised by Rishi Uluka 
iiow are we to explain the consciousness of physical expen 
ence conveyed by the senses at the very moment when the 
mmd IS seemg dream images ^ For instance while I am 
dreaming that I am eating nee I am aLo half conscious that 
I am lying m my bed To express this consciousness as con 
trasted wath dream vision Risbi Uluka invented a new term 
Sta'griRvJ.ik' ^ aa distinguished from. 'Smyaa. Rislu Uluka 
IS of opimon that this Svajmdnhh, which is perceptual know 
ledge, IS a manifestation of the working of memory Sankara 
IVIisra points out that the seemg of dream pictures is due to 
previous experience of physical or mental objects whereas 
Sva-pndntik IS. due to the impressions produced by the physical 
organs simultaneously with the ,dreaming of the dream 
Svayna, or dream, is to be considered as invalid knowledge. 
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Svapnaniit, or the perception issociated with dreim, as valid 
knowledge 

We shaE now study some of the physiological theories of 
dreams Tirst we will shortly sum up the Tnntnc theory 
The Jjra passes through three normal states -w'akmg, dream 
and dreamlesaness By the waking state is imderstood that 
state in which the organs are under the control of the will 
and the ego is conscious of bemg the ongmator of the direc 
tion of the senses This waking state may be viewed under 
three heads 

(a) That state m which knowledge corresponds to objective 
rcahty This state is caUed the *waking wakmg state’ 

(b) That state m which knowledge does not correspond to 
objective reahty, as in hallucmation, mirage etc This state 
IS known as *waking-dream state* 

(c) The state in which there is a temporary suspension of 
knowledge and the field of consciousness appears to be empty 
for the time bemg This state is known as the *wakmg 
dreamless state’ 

Ihe ego has experience of all these three states while in 
the wakmg state 

Dream is the mtermediat© state between wakmg and 
dreamlesaness Dream state is again subdivided mto three 
states 

(a) That state m which the prediction of dream fulfils itself 
m waking life This state is called ‘dream wakmg state* and 
refers to those dreams which we regarded as true dreams 
Dream walong state has been recognised by so great an 
authority on Yoga as Patanjah Bisbi It is m this state that 
prophets and saints get the inspiration and knowledge which 
make their names immortal There are authentic cases on 
record showmg that men have obtained tlio blessmg of great 
samts m dream, and that others have received medicme 
which healed their mfirmities This subject is now receiving 
more attention at the hands of scientists 

(b) That state m which a dream takes place withm a dream 
This state is called the ‘dream*dream state* 

(c) That state in which dream images have subsided but 
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the tgo has not yet entered the sphere of dreamles^ne-’s Tins 
imperceptible state is called tlie ‘dream-dreamless state*. 

Tlie state of drcamlessncss is very hard to define Some 
psychologists altogether deny its existence but it has been 
recognised from very ancient times and those rrho heheve 
in it have at any rate the consolation of emug m the com- 
pany of the great We Iiowcvci behove that the dreamless 
sleep of normal life corresponds to and is the basis of what 
IS called, m Yoga books, Samadht, for the po-ssibihty of 
Samadhi hes m natural deep sleep Dreamlessncss may be 
desenbed as that state in which there is complete suspension 
of the activity of the senses No land of determmate know 
ledge anses in the field of consciousness and the mind becomes 
one homogeneous, formless, tranquil macs, hke the hght of 
a lantern turned mwards and so completely conceal cl that 
even the mside of the lantern is dark In a way the ego feels 
unconscious of the existence of the faculties of imagmation 
and perception, yet these faculties are still there, like the 
faint glow in the dying embers of a fire 

Tins state of dreamlessness may be viewed from three 
standpoints 

(a) From tbo standpomt of feeling Wlien m deep cleep 
we have a vague sense of repose, of untlisturbed calm and on 
walang we say that we have slept well and cannot remember 
to have dreamed any dreams - this state is called ‘dream 
less wakmg’ 

(b) From the standpomt of will When in deep sleep we 
have a sense of want of repose, a certain vague unrest, 
ivithout however dreaming dreams, and on walang we ■'ly 
that we have not slept well, although we cannot remember 
Iiaving dreamed any dreams, aud we rise from sleep with 
the impression of some fear or trouble or danger lurking at 
the back of the subconscious self - this is called the ‘dream 
less dream state* The feeling of fear or trouble is due to 
the ‘bomb’ of dream, so to speak, m the subconscious, which 
18 vibrating witlun itself but does not become sufficiently 
Iieafed to explode in the form of dream-events on the dream- 
plane of the mind 

(c) From the standpomt of tntellect 'Wlien in deep sleep 
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all knoT^ledge or impression or feelmg seems to be complete 
ly effaced and the whole horizon of the imnd is hkc a 
black sky enveloped m blacker clouds and penetrated by 
the blackest darkness - tlus state is called the ^dreamless 
dreamless state’ We call this kmd of sleep ‘dull’, ‘stupid’, 
‘heavy’, we say that we have slept ‘hkc a log’, *hke a stone’ 
- or as Vyasa eTpre*ises it ‘As if my mmd were stolen from 
my grasp’ 

This state of course is a sign of disease, mental or physical 

How and where do dreams onguiate^ Tantra answers, 
m the Ghakrams The ego together with the faculty of per 
ception moves up and down with mconceivablc swiftness 
within the perpendicular canal which passes through the six 
Ghdkrams or nerve centres Tantra also says, that the-'C 
Ghal'rama emanate or evolve Taitvas [‘essences’ or ‘pnncip 
las’] and the i>erceptive faculty in dream perceives the reflec 
tions or modes of those essences withm the Chahrama Tliero 
are five essences ether, air, fire, water and earth The 
ZIuJadliara Chalrcm is the scat of carth-cssence the Svad 
hsthan that of water-essence, the 2Ia7npura that of fire 
essence, the AiiaJiala that of air-cssence and the. T ts^tddJia 
that of ether-e««ence 

In addition to these sit laigc Chalrams there are tno 
smaller Chalrams nz tho Manas Chalram and the Guru 
Chakram The Manas Ghalram is situated betveen the eje 
brows and is the scat of the conceptual faculty, the highci 
mmd, tho Guru Chakram is situated ivithm the crown of 
the head and is the scat of the Higlicst Self Tlie'c Chal rams 
though extremely small in size haw a double function viz 
't^<?^yplution of a Tatlia or essence and the transformation 
of tlij. ^sscncc mto a form and the reporting of it to the mmd 
As a vJery ‘small mirror can reflect vast objects so the per 
ceptiv'‘ faculty vithm the Chalram can reflect the gigantic 
forms/ a«<5umed bj the Tatlias Wc now imdcrstand that all 
dredms connected with eartli, •such ns tJie dream of a land- 

}m, a road, a house etc ari'se in the Mulddhdra Chakram 
bemuee all solid objects Iiavuig form are transformations of 
earth-essence All dreams connected with V’ater, such as 
the dream of an ocean a nver, a lake or of dnnking a glas.^ 
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of wine nrl^o in the Svadktsthan Chakram, for all fluids are 
transformation*! of the onginal water-essence 

All dreams connected with 6ro, such ns the dream of a 
conflagration, of smoking a cigarette, or even of feehng heat, 
arise m the il/anip«m Ghakram, (which is situated near 
the navel), for all scenes of fire and all fechngs of heat are 
transfonnations of the original firo-essence 

All dreams connected with air, such as the dream of a 
storm or of flying, arise in the Andhafa Chakram, which is 
also the scat of the limited ego and is situated withm the 
heart 

All dreams connected with cthtr, such as the dream of a 
clear tranquil sky or of ‘univeryil vncuitj’ or of absolute 
nothingness or, again, of muMC or uords or sounds, arise in 
the Vtauddha Chakram, for space, or the Bkutdkdsa, is the 
transformation of the ongmal ether essence or MaTidkasa 
Tlio fact that dream events arc sometimes so confused and 
molt so rapidly and imperceptibly into one another is due 
to the groat speed with winch the ego moves between the 
different Chakrams We liavo its parallel in the cmemato* 
graph 

It IS possible to bring these Tattvas under voluntary con- 
trol - a subject taught m the Yoga Sistras - and by con- 
centratmg on a particular Chakram the Yogm knows the 
nature of things at a distance, whether m time or in spice 

Dreams normally take place with the suspension of ihe 
scnse-activities, but the mmd is never still, it haspnjnn^tc 
tendency to come out into the cvtemal world 
mactive the senses may appear to bo they still commv^ncate- 
to the muid some faint impressions of the external yipr'dti 
hence many of our dreams have tbeir origin in the sti mulation 
of the senses by the elements of Nature, although aj^eanng 
to the dreaming ego to be centrally mitiated Tlie positioi^ 
of the Chakrams is sueli that they can carry mfonuation 
from the outside world and transform it into wonderful un 
recognisable drCUm images Herem hes the neces^sity ofdeV*^f 
opmg the power of restraining the mind and stillufg^^the 
senses Wlicn a Yogm succeeds m completely putting forest 
the sense organs and controllmg what is called mind-wancler- 
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ing then even jn the sphere of dream he does not lose self 
consciousness nor that power by which we acquire the truths 
of nature and of the hereafter 
It has been said that during dreamless sleep tJie soul be 
tomes nmted with Brahman and it is believed further that 
in Sarmdl^i similar unification takes place in which the in 
dividual goul does not recognise its distmction from the Um 
versal Self But in the Veda we agam and ogam meet witli 
the word MoKsa, by which is meant perfect hberation as 
well as complete umty of the finite witli tlie Infinite 
Here the question naturally an«es, liow are we to different 
late these three states viz 

Susuftx or dreamless sleep 

Samadhx or trance umon - tran«cendental ecstasy due 
to umon witlr the Divme — 

MoXsa or complete hberation 
Vijuuna Blukahu, m his mt'^rpretation of Kapila’s Sutra, 
pomts out that these three states liavc three common factors 

(1) Brahmaru^ta i e assuming or becoming the nature 
or form of Brahman, m other words wlien either Susuplx, 
Samadhx or Zlolsa takes place there is a reahsation of uni 
versal consciousneos 

(2) Vpddhxrahitailva i c becoming ditsocmted from hmit 
mg adjuncts In other words there is no consciousness of 
either pleasure oi paui, nor any fechng connected with tin. 
hmitcd and imperfect state of body and mind 

(3) Chxnmaya bldivaUva i e ‘all mind ness’ (to the tx 
elusion of mental modifications and objects of mmd) In 
other words, after wandenng in dream the mind suddenly 
begins to feel conscious of nothiug but itself, m this state 
the understanding ceases to create forms and, owing to the 
suspension of the creatl^e activity of the understanding, the 
field of consciousness becomes a homogeneous whole, from 
which, as Kapila has jxiintcd out, all memory psj'chosis and 
subconscious impressions are completely excluded 

Tlicse three states can be illustrated bj the simile of a 
broken jar The space withui the jar represents the hmited 
individual consciousne''®, havmg a certain name, form and 
otlicr factors of personality, when tlio jar is broken then the 
tattwaJvaxau 23 
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space confined witbin ifc becomes one mth the vast umver&al 
spice So m these three states the finite mind becomes one 
with the Infinite 

But there is a great distinction to be noticed, as pointed out 
by Kapih In his quaint language ho says that the first tno 
ire with ‘with seed*, tlie thml 13 ‘scedle‘>s* Tins means that 
deep sleep contains withm itself, m latent form the germ 
of the desire to live individual life, it is the becoming patent 
of this latent scc<l that is the cause of the return to the 
waking state In other wortls the force that drives us to 
wake again remains sleeping in the dreamless state 
Vqnana Bhikshu compares the existence of latent impres 
MOn •within dreamless sleep to the concentnc circular canals 
withm the salagrani 3 tla (pebble) 

But can it be said that m Saniadht, 01 trance umon im 
preesions and memory remain bidden ’ 

In the lower kind of Satnadht they remam m a famt state 
but in higher Satnadht no trace of memory con remam 
Vijmnn Bhikshu sajs that memorj and impreesions do 
not dwell m the soul but m the Vpadhts or limiting adjuncts 
In MoUa or complete liberation oven the Upadhts are anni- 
hilated, hence memory and perceptual impressions, findmg 
no homo, also become amiibilatcd, but the Self m complete 
hberation exists for all ctermty as Universal Consciousness 
Tins then is the meanmg of Kopila’s 'Woids that Molsa or 
hberation is that from which there is no more coming hack 
to phenomenal life whereas the same is not true of the two 
other states, Sustiph or dreamless sleep and Samddhi or 
trance umon 

In answer to some objectors, who do not heheve m the 
complete liberation of the soul on the groimd of its mdemon- 
stTabiiity 'Viinana Bhak&hw says that ilfoksa is a fact vs 
proved by mference, for the reason of our coming back to 
phenomenal life after having touched Brahman is the pre 
sence of latent desires and impressions m the intellect, m 
other words unhohness and impurity drag us down to tlio 
plane of this evil world, but it is quite evident that hy 
developmg our moral character we can resist the temptation 
to live a limited hfc Moreo'ver when our soul is illnnuned 
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hinder our progress towaitls Brahman is destroyed If the 
real cause of our reversion to imperfection isannilnlated there 
can be nothing to prevent our enjojnng the bliss of tlic Perfect 
Life After all, the power of ignorant desire is limited and 
cannot ivithstand the advent of that Light which pas-scth nil 
understanding 

Patanjali gives a short account of sleep He is not cou 
ctmetl with its metaphysical aspect but is anxious to show 
that sleep is not, as is generally stipposetl, a stupefied state 
of tlio mind Sleep is n positive experience based upon u 
negation, m other wortla tlic basis of sleep is the conscious, 
ne«s of the negation of ■vcalang Tlie mind is first conscious 
that it IS not awake and also that it is not dre iming and upon 
this negative conviction is baso<l the positive conviction ‘I 
am asleep * rurthcr, on waking comes a sense of recollection 
and wo say ‘I have slept well, my mtcUoct is refreshed' oi 
T have slept badly, my mind wandci-s unrcstiamcd’ or ‘I feci 
languid, my mind is ns it were stolen from me m sleep 1 feol 
dull, hcavj' etc 

Now the question ib whence arises, this I'oflection on wak 
mg? Vy isa answers tliat on walang a man could not have 
this kind of connecting raemoiy were there not dunng sleep, 
a presentation inducing such thoughts, nor would he on 
waking bo able to recollect the feelings, plcapunble or othci 
wise, experienced dunng sleep had not the conscious mind 
been engaged all the time m reconlmg them on the tablets 
of memory Sleep therefore is a special kind of presentation 

Vnchaspati explains that dunng sleep the mind is imdcr 
the influence of Saliva, liajas and Tamaa thej act m pairs 
tliougli in sleep Tamas, like a dead weight, is always present 
In the case of good icfreslung sleeji wo have to conclude that 
Tamaa was acting >vith Saliva when the sleep is, bad the 
inference is that Tamos was actuig along wth Bajaa and 
when a man sleeps dully heavily, ‘like a log’, then Tamas 
has a maximum of influence, Bajaa and Saliva a raimraum 
In any case sleep is a unity, x e a unique experience having 
a unity of pnipose withm it, but this imity of sleep is the 
unity of matter, as distinguished from the unity of spirit of 



A\hich ucbecomocon&ciousmliighcryojopmcticts Tlitmore 
we Mjccccd >n eliminating Tamos, or matter, from sleep by 
controlling the duration as well as the gualUy (m the sensi 
of the oTigtnaUng cause) of sleep the more our understanding 
IS tnabicd to grasp the mightier tniths of life and Nature 
One ^erj interesting point has been touched upon bj 
Pataiijah viz that if one dreams that ont secs God m dream 
meditation on the Transcendental Image perceived becomes 
one of the greatest means of controlling mind nandering and 
of dc^ eloping the power of liighcr concentration TIic kmd 
of sleep m which one sees God ls under the predommatmg 
influence of Satlva Tlio biographies of religious men are full 
of the rccortls of aiicli dreams 

Han, a Yogm who lived during tlit Mahiibh mta era tx 
plains the phenomenon of dream on tlie hj’pothesis of siib 
conscious ideation and will We dream becaust the subcou 
scious will docs not cca«c to function m sleep, when all the 
bcnso^organs arc at rest In waking monJenta the physio 
logical organs are active and their activity mhibits to a cer 
taui extent the functionmg of the subconscious %ti11 Id sleep 
however tins procos.s is reversed and the Mibconscious will 
succeeds in jwssmg out of or cscapmg from the bounds of 
the subhmmal enclosure Moreover m wabng moments we 
are continually suppressing many of our wishes on prudential 
grounds or from considerations of taste but our fully con 
'■cions discriminative faculty never succeeds m completely 
crushing these mstincts or passions or what Han calls iSam 
lalpa 1 e the irrational motive to energise with n view to 
enjoyment Now m sleep on account of the comparative 
dullmg or torpoi of the moral as well aa of the lestlietic sense 
these instinctive desires run amok and the subconscious mind 
takes them for facts of life It is here imphed that our sense 
of truth IS much less powerful m sleep than in waking hours 
though the modus operand* of dream is the same as that of 
waking perceptions In the same way tlie souse of the beauti 
ful 13 much less interested m sleep than in conscious life and 
the reason for this is not far to seek The action of the five 
senses is auxihary to the ascertainment of fact in waking 
hours and at the same time it checkmates the deceptive 
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moves oi illusory presentation, but in sleep the senses arc 
not such vigilant censors 

The Sanikal'pas, or suppressed desires, are not limited lo 
the histoiy of this present life but reach far back* into the 
dim twihght regions of many former hves, nil of which are 
in the ego - and thus the ego forgets nothing The unfulfilled 
or suppressed desires of past Uves have modified the sub 
stance of the ego yet without losing tlieir being and thus they 
succeed m rcburrectuig themselves hkc ghosts from the grave 
and appearing before the miiut of the sleeper On account 
of having performed great <and noble nets of self sacrifice oi 
benevolence m the past we dream of having obtained vast 
wealth in this life All dtenms of obtaining the favour of the 
goddess of Fortune are explained as the reward of moral deeds 
done m the past But who causes this revival’ In othoi 
words how are we to explain the conjoinmg of lucky dreams 
with glorious deeds done m tlic past’ Han says that Provi 
dence brings about the revival of nicmoiies and presents to 
the mind of the sleeping man past good deeds m the shape 
of agreeable or beautiful dreams Further tJiore is a relation 
between our spiritual and moral development of the past 
and the functioning of the three ‘constructs’ of Natiwe - 
Sativa,Raja 3 and Tamos The will to achieve stimulates the 
‘coastructs’, which m their turn impart their momentum to 
the various aspects of our mteUigence, imagination cand feel- 
ings The result is seen m the quahty of the pictures pre 
sented before the mind of the dreamer For instance Sailva 
causes dreams of piue happiness, scientific knowledge and 
renunciation Similarly Rajas and Tamos produce dreams in 
accordance with their re^ective inherent properties Again, 
the emotional reaction which follows the dreaming of a dream 
18 contmued by the action of the ‘constructs’ - in otlier words, 
after dreammg a beautiful dream the feeling of happiness 
contmues for some time because Sattva continues to func 
tion m our psycho physical system Similarly on dreammg 
an unfortunate dream we contmuc to be unliappy for a time 
because Rajas and Tamos contmuc to function There t- 
another reason also why dreams often exert -o powerful sr 
mfinence not only over our condn^t but over our very 
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It 18 because the three ‘constructs* affect the tliree ‘humours’ 
- Vata, PtUa and Slesma Owing to violent disharmony of 
the humours caused by a bad vision men and women some 
times get diseased or oven die Students of pathological 
psychology aie acquainted with cases m which men have 
died or have gone mad after dreammg terrible dreams Han 
sajs that it is extiemely difficult to arrest the progress of 
the disease if the momentum has been imparted by the 
constiucts’ to the 'humours’ Tlio reason is to be sought 
in what he calls the PurvaVaaana, or the mtensity of the 
pre natal suppressed desire m the subhmmal region In 
other words the Puna Vasana acts upon the tiuce ‘con 
structs - Sattva, Rajas and Tamos - which m their turn 
commimicate their momentum to the three ’humours’ - 
Valo, Piifa and Sltsma - and these by their di'^hatmonj 
derange the whole physiology of man 
The gnjator the spiritual bhiidncss of man tJie more mtensi. 
become liis material desires Durmg waking liours, oiving 
to the normal functionmg of oiu phyfciology, these de^e« 
lurking in the subconscious, remam to a great extent con 
trolled It may natiu-ally be asked why sleep is to be regarded 
as an evil Yogms will probably answer that it causes lui 
consciousness m us, at least for a time, thereby reducing 
us conscious beings to the level of stocks and stones 
alloiving ourselves to be overcome by sleep we are putting 
matter above spmt and rccoguismg the former’s sovemigntj 
over the latter As spiritual beings of the same kith and 
km as the Supremo oim ambition should be to remam wide 
awake through the endless pciiods of our existence It has 
been foiuid byYogms that the more the mmd pursues scientif 
1C truth the more the body remains a%vake Tlie great thing 
IS to mterest the muid and habituate it to scientific and philo 
sophic thmlung The more the mmd becomes mterestetl in 
the higher branches of stud} the less wo shall waste time m 
bleep, but once we ha^e succeeded in rcahsmg what is called 
F»;n 5 na, or the knowledge of the Highest Self, we sliall havi 
slept for the last time Then there will be no more dreams 
Such knowledge being cmisidered the highest bhss Han re 
commends prospective Yogms to enter into the domain of 
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VijnSiia and thus escape tlie doubtful blessing of sleep and 
dream. 

This idea has found utterouce in the songs of Bengal’s 
greatest mystic poet, Sri Rama Prasad. I will hero translate 
a few lines from one of his songs: 

‘0 Mother, in the life of this birtli I have thought a 
wondrous thought, 

Nearing a noble poet I have learned a noble truth, 

And lof the vessel of sleep fa broken - sleep no more 
shall sing me to sleep. 

In Union wakmg now and ever I live awake; 

Samadhi’s rapturou'i sleep in love to Thee, 0 Mother, 
offering. 

Sleep I have put to sleep.’ 

It is tlie opinion of Togins that dreams relating to God 
and Ouru are never untrue. I may be pardoned if I here 
narrate one of my owntruedreams. Manyycare ago I dream- 
ed that a great ParamhamM Parivmjaha Sannyasin had 
come to my home and begged my mother to allow me to be 
his disciple. My mother lokcd upon It as a great honour and 
asked me to bathe and prepare myself according to tlie pre- 
scribed lilies for the supreme initiation. In the ancicntholl 
of our family temple I was duly initiated accordmg to S jstric 
rites, and I received from my Quru the Maviram, which he 
repeated thrice, secretly, in ray car. On imking in the morn- 
ing the whole scene was still vividly present in my mind but 
to my intense mortification I had forgotten the Manlram, 
which I had been instructed to repeat several times a day. 
However, I noted tlie dream in my diaiy. Tlie next year on 
exactly the same date I dreamed the same dream over again, 
and again forgot the Mantram on awaking. Comparing this 
dream with the one of the previous year recorded in my 
diary I found it to coincide in ewry detail. A year later 
on the same date I dreamed thatthe same <Sannya«nappear- 
ed and said. ‘To-morrow’ at four o’clock in the afternoon 
a yoimg man will come to you. Will yougowithhim wherev- 
er he takes you?’ The next day l stayed at home and 
precisely at four o’clock a stiangerwas announced who wish- 



ed to see me It was a young man whom I had never «een 
before , he asked me if I would go with him to see d great 
Sannyasin and upon my readily consenting he took me to the 
Asrama of a great Paramhantsa Sannyasin whom I immedi- 
ately recognised as the one I had seen three times m dream 
He greeted me smihngly saying ‘You have come at Ia<5t 
I have been waitmg so long for you'’ 

And there m tJie quiet j4smwia while the weird shadows 
of the mango grove were deepening in the evemng twihght 
and the music from the distant Temple of the Mother came 
floatmg faintly on the still air the Guru, in tones of surpaflsmg 
tenderness, said ‘My child, the Order welcomes yon iVom 
now you are a Sannyasm To be a Sannyasm one thing is 
needful - Renimciation ’ 

And the voice called forth an echo from within my soul - 
the renunciation of Life’s dream for embracing its Reflhty 
IS the purpose of our existence 

Such were the woids of the Ach<irya,’Sri ^anda, Sishja 
of Bhagavan Sr! Guru Paramhamsa Panvrajaka AchSryrt 
SvSmi Sivanarayan, to the children of Uttar-Kuruvarflha, 
the aurora-crowned land of Freedom and Peace on Arya 
Metaphysics setting forth tlie teachings of the Rislus and 
the Darsanikas and the Sannyasms of Brahmarshidesa, the 
home of Wisdom and Righteousness, watered by the holy 
streams of the Sapta-Smdiiavas and the Ganga, and Jiavmg 
for their aim the interpretationof Atman, the IVue, the Real, 
fbt inan’fl attainment of perfection - wherein this is the Sixth 
Lesson entitled 

“Dreams and Boyond’ 


SriraHtu 

Kalyanam hhuySt 



APPENDIX. 


I. 

THE MEANING OF THE WORD ‘ATMAN’. 

The Sanslril word ‘Atman’ has been transJated into English 
in want of a better term by the word ‘Self (with a capital ‘S’). 
Neither the melaphjsical idea of the Atman nor any speculation 
on its nature can be traced in the philosophy of the Greeks or 
in the writings of medi;eval or modern European philosophers. 
It would be incorrect to translate the wonl ‘Atman’ in the sense 
of ‘self’ in the Greek phrase ‘Know UiyselF, for tho Greek idea 
of ‘self is_ quite different from the Upanisbadic conception of 
■Atman’. Atman is neither ‘rolnd’ nor ‘spirit’ nor 'soul' nor ‘God’, 
as these words are understood by theological and philosophical 
students, nor is it synonymous with ‘1’ or ‘ego’. All these'^ 
‘mind’, ‘spirit’, ‘soul’, ‘God’, and ‘ego’ — arc mere phenomenal 
modidcatioQS or illusory reflecUons, conceptual monads of the 
Alman. In other words all these are terms having a backward 
reference or regressive relation to the limited individual ego which 
we assume to luck at the back of all our efforts, sufferings, 
thoughts and perceptions. The realities conveyed by these terms 
are not realities in the same sense as Atman is Reality, but if 
they at all possess any reality it is because the Atman is the 
only Real, If our idea of a personal God as the Creator of Na- 
ture, having _all*cinbraclng relations with mankind, is teal, it is 
because the Atman is _real. But if these, which are dependent 
lor their reality on the Atman, prove on analysis lo_be unreal the 
Atman is not for that reason unreal, because the Atman depends 
-fivf -ib? inudeniy as as .(hr ih» ,nmnf nn IL'seR- whiuaia.s find- 
Nalure_and egos do_not depend for their proof on themselves 
but on Atman. The Atman, being independent and self-conscioiK, 
exists for all eternity. This fact — viz. that It is the True One, 
the Real One, the Existent without a second, the Conscious One, 
having nothing but Itself to be conscious of, Uie Limitless, the 
One beyond Change and Death, the Self same, the Absolute — is 
expressed by the single Sanskrit word Sat, the Existent, Uhat * 
ichich is’. It alone exists for ever. The assertion that ariylhing 
exists is logically the assertion of tlie Sat, and the Atman is the 
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Sat and all conscious, individual souls, in so far as thejr have 
real being, are m essence the Atman It is therefore quite plain 
that this word ‘Atman’ cannot be translated by any term drawn 
from the Greco Roman vocabulary of philosophy (For illustrations 
-of the meaning of Atman see the Upanishids ) The Sanskrit for 
I’ or 'ego’ or the consaousness of a personal existence is ‘Aham 
kara’, which, as wc have learnt from Kapila’s philosophy, is a 
cosmic modihcation or a phenomenal emanation Let it be noted 
that this idea of Atman as l)ie one conscious Impersonal Being of 
a Self IS absent even from the plulosophy of Kapila, Uluka, Gotama, 
Paotanjali and Jaimim ITapila’s Purusha is something quite 
different from Atman 


II 

THE SELI IS IMPERSONAL AW^UILNESS 

knowledge and ignorance are both allnbiUes of consciousness 
Renlity is the knowledge given verdict of the understanding, non 
Reality is the ignorance-givcn verdict of the understanding Com 
mon sense, which is the basis of Ibe transactions of everyday life 
IS something quite different from eitlier knowledge or i^orance 
Let us first make clear the point that ignorance is a property of 
■and has its root in consciousness, for although consciousness must 
be assumed to be all knowing there are many things which the 
subject of knowing does not know It seems that man cannot 
step out of the boundary of liimself No one has ever gone beyond 
the bounds of our planet — beyond the two Poles — and no 
one has ever gone out of his own feelings, his own subjectivitj' 
JJo one lemcmbcrs the experiences of the period of life within 
the mother’s womb, and no one can exactly measure the ex 
penence of death Now tins non knowledge is a something wluch 
IS a presentation to our consciousness lias presentation is not 
itself of the nature of t negation but there is a tendency within 
it which, by implication js constantly driving us to %nfer non 
existence or non reality As this presentation of ignorance has 
neither any logical antecedent nor is explainable by any concen 
able fact we are forced to regard it as the inseparable concoro 
itant of consaousness 

Think of the inference because we cannot recollect prenatw 
experience therefore pre-natal experience is an illusion Simd^h 
because we cannot represent to our mind the experiences after 
death we therefore jump to the conclusion Uiat there is no ex 
istence after death Thus the popular mode of thinking associates 
jion experience w ith non existence Non existence is the consaousness 
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of the imeoDsaousness of expeneoce Bj unconsciousness of ex 
penence Tve understand the presentation of the unconsciousness 
of experience before consciousness 

On the other hand the nature of consciousness is to apprehend 
experience , consciousness would be no consciousness were it to lose 
its power of apprehension But what does it apprehend® You 
will <aj that it apprehends pro eolation But what is presenlalion •' 
Is pre'sentalion an object or an experience® It cannot be an ob 
jecl because in object is diametncallj opposed to consciousness, 
an object is material whereas consciousness is psychical, in object 
is JD space whereas consciousness js nonspaba], moreover the 
verj fundamental nature of coo^^ciousness is that it cannot apprehend 
anything whicli is not lran«formed and translated into its own 
substance viz experience Hence by ‘presenlalion* we have to 
understand 'conscionahle expenence This sounds like ‘conscious 
ne's apprehends consciousness’ but that i<» not true Let ik sa) 
that the ‘other’ which consciousnes*! apprehends is the contribution 
of memory, impression and bfe 
There is mother fad to bo noticed hert It is not true that 
there is a subject of eognibon at the bach of eonsciousaess It 
IS not *1 Lnow that I know tlus , rather is it that coneciousne»s 
apprehends ‘1 feel this’ Consciousness therefore is non personal 
awareness behmd the sen^e of pefSdnahly ll is m a sense the 
creator of the ‘I’, in a sense it is also the destroyer of ego ism 
and yet wc cannot in any wav aUrtbule to this non personal 
awareness anv agency, whether of creation or destruction, for then 
consaousness would be related to per-onahly ll is a matter of 
common experience that in deep, dreamless sleep the ‘1 does not 
male its expenence fell, does not commuoicale its existence to 
consaousness and yet in spile of tJie absence of expenence we 
cannot deny the existence of the non personal coo'^ousness The 
existence of the Self during deep sleep is inferred on ^vaklng on 
the ground of our having had a happy sleep In that slate the 
Self, or the non personal awareness, remains, separated from the 
personal ego , for the personal ego is the sen'se of life, of memorj 
and of impression, whereas the non personal awareness is the 
fundamental apprehension Here we calcb a glimpse of the character 
of this non personal awareness or consciousness m general Its true 
nature and only function is the awareness of itself As reali^ or 
existence m the absolute sen^e is neier divorced from perpetual 
direct expenence the non personal awareness, or consciousness, or 
Atman, is m the highest *^50 to be regarded as the onlv ex 
islence or reality, but the ‘other*, the presentation, the individual ego 
which appears and disappears and foils to report its existence to 
consaousness, is m the absolute sense a negation Thus the pre- 
sentation of unconsciousness before consaousness is identical wiUi 
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wLal IS called ‘I’ or ‘ego Compared to the reality of the Aiinafi, 
or non personal awareness, the ‘I’, as the substrate of memory, 
impression and life, is the object denoted by the expression 'the 
TeprhsentaUon of negation' We have an instmtl that the lepre- 
senlative image is unreal in comparison to the presentative im 
pressioD, hut herein also lurks a fallacj The preventative im 
pression, whether ocular or auditory or tactual, is also from the 
point of view of awareness a represenlalne image If we are to 
he consistent with that instinct presentative impressions become 
as unreal as representative images The great differentialer be 
tween representative image and presentative impression is tune 
sense It is our time sense that tells us that one idea is a past 
memory while another is a sense impression This time sense is 
the lamnsara of Vedanta The function of the time sense is to 
veil the non personal awareness and to represent the worth of life 
as on a par with tlie worth of the absolute Attnan It is quite 
true tint, the tune sen^c succeeds for a time in passing off the 
unreal as the teal vn the court of consciousness, but the life of 
shadows is mercilessly cut short by the onrush of light. And 
thus in deep sleep the unrelated non personal Self for the first 
time makes itself felt, and then m the higher intuition of Yoga 
its transcendental nature becomes thoroughly realised In 
"kdlpa SamoAhr, while meditating on the great Vedic teaching 
iattiam usi — ‘Thou art That’ — the non personal awareness 
for ever comes into its own 

1 Ego 18 imagined on Atnuui 

2 Egos are imaginary 

3 Aiman is impersonal awaieness, of which no judgment 
based on mathematical notions can be validly predicated 

4 Aiman is the centre of reference for each ego, the con 
saousness of the central Aiman contradicts the notion of a 
plurality of egos 

5 Perceptional intuition is intuition of the Absolute and is 
instantaneous 

6 Itldgcaanls founded, on. Uns 'pe.cce.^haua.l vutuilvon are ptopo 
sitions about time values nud space values These have no 
absolute existential value 

7 The judgment of difference, of plurality and of manifoldnesa 
presupposes the consciousness of homogeneity, of unitariness 
and of noumenal Self — the Aiman 

8 In (he essential foundational nature of reality Uiere cannot 
be any differentiation or diversity Neither can 'difference 
or ‘diversity’ be an atbibule or properly of the foundational 
realilv, for we have to assume that ‘difference’ or ‘diversity 



possesses ‘difference’ or ‘dire^nce i e nn original ‘differ 
ence’ is ‘differenl’ from the foundational es«enlml reality 
If it were not so there would be no distinction between the 
foundation'll reihtj and its attribute — the so called difference 
Thus we have to asL of what (his foundational reality is a 
difference and so on ad tnfimlum This land of ailment 
nould lead us to define the foundational reaht) by its altn 
bute the difference, and the difference bv the foundational 
reality — which is absurd We therefore come to the 
conclusion that percepbon is cc^ition of Uie Unitary Bemg 
9 In an ordmary observation such as ‘this is a book’, ‘this 
IS a horse’ etc that which con'^blutes the ground of per 
cepUon IS not the 'book’ or Ibe ‘horse’ but the ‘this’ It is 
the felt, eonscioncd Being — the common underlymg 
essence — that is perceived 

10 This Aiwlhuii, or consciousness of bemg, persists as a 
common factor through all cognibve acts, but from the side 
of consciousness the ‘book’ or ‘hor«e’ doe« not persist 
Therefore the permanent Being — not the impermanent 
presenlabon — is real 

11 The cognition of one presenlabon is disbnguisbed b> the 
cognition of another preseotabon ‘Book’ is distinguished 
from ‘horse’ but Uie ‘being’ behind the apprehension of 
both IS indistinguishable from either The pre«enlaliods 
which are distinguished from each other have no continuous 
existence and are Uierefore unreal — vihile the non-disUn 
gnished ‘being’ of perceptional cognition is conbnuous and 
therefore real 

12 This non distinguished ‘being of perceptual cognition is not 
an object of consciou'uiess but is the very ‘being’ of con 
cciousness itself and is self-demonstrated It would not be 
consciousness if it were capable of being proved by anything 
else The existence of consaou'ne": cannot be proved by 
another consciousness, for then v^e should require another 
consciousness to prove the latter and so on ad vifiniium 

IS This consciousness, in (he language of Srt Sankara is 
S\.atjanijyrak^sa i e selfsbmiug, is its own proof, exists 
upon itself It doe*, not depend for the conlmuance of its 
existence upon slates of nuod or stales of matter If it does 
then we ha^e to ask upon what the mind or matter depend® 
and so on ad tnfiwtum 

14 'The empirical world depends for its life upon consciousness , 
the world is inferred from percepbon , but consciousness is 
not mferred from the world Its independence is clearly 
shown from its capacilv to reveal the world 
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15 This non personal awareness is eicrnally existing and is not 
liable to the law of change for its previous non existence is * 
unimaginable as its posterior non existence is inconceivable 

In other words no form or category of conception or nnag 
mation can be atlnbatcd to consciousness Hence it is in 
formal Its Being is its form It cannot think of its being 
as non being If it does it cannot think of its being as 
being 

16 Neither can its non existence be inferred from anjlhing el'e 
for it IS not something whicli can be made the object of an) 
thing else Knowledge cannot pronounce any judgment 
upon consciousness for it is not an object o{ knowledge 
Knowledge cannot say this is consciousness' for what is Ute 
meaning of ‘this ® Therefore knowledge, as it cannot make 
‘consciousness an oh)ect cannot either sa> 'consciousnes* 
did not exist 

I"? Consciousness is underivcd and tbeiefove has none of tlie 
qualities of derived things It has no begmning and no 
end Because of its beginningless nature it docs not admit 
of any plurality within itself, for things which are mao' 
have a beginning Tliercfore things with a beginning cannot 
elemally be in substantial relation wtb a thing banng no 
hegionmg ‘Begtnnmglessness’ is contradictory to 'beginning 
ness’ Conciousness therefore is esscntiall) consciousness 
and 18 incapable of being divided into many 

18 Consciousness is not a substance No Knowet or Cognisei 
as a separate enlilj lurks at the back of consciousness, as 
is popularly supposed The subject of cognition is only an 
appearance — filled through and through with the rcnecUon 
of consciousness ^Vhereve^ there is non sontiency there li 
a want of apperception of Self Now consciousness is not 
non sentient therefore there is no want of apperception of 
Self in consciousness In oUier words consciousness is 
identical with Self The Self is not distinct from con 
sciousness nor is consciousness m attribute of Self 
Self IS here meant the Atman, not the ego What is called 
the ‘consciousness of personahlj’ is a false identification of 
the Self wiUi lemjieramcnl, idiosyncrasies, opinions, Jiodilf 
qualities, such as tlial of being a man or a woman, or 
of belonging to a race etc The ‘ego is an object of 
consciousness outside consciousness and not identical with 
the Self Moreover the ego does not persist in dreamless 
sleep or swoon while the Self or Atman docs The ego 
consciousness is not final but only points to the Ulliniate 
Bliss of Self-consciousness The Self is Consciousness and 
Consciousness is the Self 
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]If 

SCiENTIFIG NOTIONS OF IHE AR\AS 
Glimpses of the knowledge of Ihe phjsical sciences >\hich Ihc- 
ancient Aryas of India possessed maj be galliered from tests 
scattered orer a vast bodv of litenture Onlv a few can here be 
quoted as specimens 
Astronomy (The size of the slats) 

The stars are really very large and onlj appear small — 
like lamps — on account of their distance’ 

Mahftbh'lrata III 42 34 

, Solar spot 

‘That (lowed forth and went toward the sun , and that 
forms what we call Ihc black light’ of the sun ’ 

Chband Up Ilf 8 3 
‘And that forms what seems (o stir (as sun-spot) in 
Uie centre of the sun ’ Clib&nd Up III 5 3 

, The sun does not move 

'\onder llie sun neither rises nor sets at any time If 
Uus IS not true, ye Devas, may 1 lose Brahman To him 
who knows the secret lessons of the Veda the sun indeed 
does not rise and does not set ’ Chband Up III 11 2 3 
‘Neither does the sun nse nor does it set ’ 

^ Aitoreja BrShmana III 44 

Grantnlion 

Things fall to the earth not because they are heavy — 
but because the earth everts attraction on them ’ 

Bbtckara and Aryabliatta 

Ph)Siolog} (Circulation of the blood) 

‘The veins conrev all over the bodj the lood es«:ences 
starting from the liearL’ Mah'thharata XII 18'> 15» 
Bacteriology (The existence of microbes) 

‘Tbere are minute creatures whose existence can be argued 
from inference — so small that an eyelid s fall would be the 
death of a number of them Ahhibharata Xlf 15 2b 

Eyeglasses were also known 

‘Just as verj small letters in a book appear larger when 
seen through a ‘ false eye” (eyeglass, in Sanskrit Upanetra) 
and vs one can see one’s face (which by itself cannot be 
scon) m a mirror, so the Supreme Atman, though subtile 
and imperceptible, appears great (when seen) through Uie 
understanding and can be perceived 

Mahabli&rata Sanliparva Cb 202, \islSIohi 

The Vaisbcsika system of philosophy should be studied along with 
the Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus \s it is impossibl 
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io girv here a 
treated therein 


full account of Hie physical and chemical Ibeones 
I refer the student to t&e fol/owing authorities 


For Vithcmalics ree 

\ijaganit-i 

Lnavnti 

Ganiladloa}* 

Kutt«fcadhja)a 


h} Bhaskaracharja 
c Brahmagupta 


for Asironomj see 

SiddbiBla Sitomaoi . BMskarticharfa 
Drahma Siddhtlnla , Brahmagupta 
Surya Siddhanla with Ranganaih’s ExposiUon 
The mathematical works of Aryabhatta 
For a historj of Hindu Mathematics sec ColebrooVe’s Essays 
^ , t . . Chemistry see Prof P C Ray's ‘Hindu 

Chemistry’ (2vols) 

The best work on Hindu Science is ‘The Positive Saences of the 
Ancient Hindus’ by Principal Brajendranalh Seal 


For the lomc Theory of Atoms see 
Tatti&rlh&dhigama 


For Hindu 
Methodology 
ofScience see 


‘Hindu Realism 
Tarkalaumudi 
Vaishesika Darsana 
Upaskara 

Sarradarsana Samgralia 
SiddbanlaMukUtTah witbl 
Bha«:apanchcliheda j 
TarkabliAsa 
Nyavarlik 
Nyaya Sutra 
Nyaja Bhasya 
Saplapadarlhi 


by Umasvati 
, J C Chattopldhaya 

. Rishi Uluka 
n Sankara Misra 
» Madhava AehSrya 

I , VisTanath Panchanan 
. Kesava Misra 
, Uddyotakara 
» Gotama Rishi 
, Vaisyayana 
, Sivaditya 


Students who prefer to read English may be recommended the 
excellent English works of MM Ganganalha Jh5, M A , D Litt 
Indian Thought Senes) such as 

The Nyaya Sutras of Ganlama, 

The Prabhakara School of Purva Mimamsa, 
f Slokavarlika (for the etemality of words Sutras Vl-XXJII) 
The Khandanakhandakbadya of Sri*Harsa, etc and 
Raraanujacharya’s Sn Bhasliya translated hv if Rangsekarp 
M A 

Yoga System of Patanyah by J H Woods, 

Do bvpama Prasad, M A (Sacred Bopks 

of the Hindus) 



Vaishesika Sutras of Kanada bj N L Smh& (Sacred Books of 
the Hindus) 

1 he germ of the Samkhya system maj be traced in tlie following 
Upanishads Chhandogya Upanishad 

STelas^atara , ^ 

Maitrflyan) • 

Nnsimhatflpaniya , 

Garbha , 

Chulikn « 

In Bhagavat Gila we find an inlecfucion of \oga, Samkhya, Theism 
and Monism 

For Samkhya philosophy see 

Taltwasamasa wnlh Narendra’s Commentary, 

Samkhya Sutrara with Aniruddha’s Vntli, Bhashya of Vijnana 
Bhikshu and Vnttisara of Mahadera VedSntin Ed and 
Iransl by N L Sinha (Sacred Books of the Hindus), 
Samkhya Karika of Isiaraknsoa with Vachaspati’s Tattwakau 
mudi This work was translated into Chinese by Param 
artha m the year 500 A D and is the oldest of all 
Samkhya works 

For the study of post -Sifhkara Vedanta 

Naishkarmyasiddhi by Suresvaracbarya (ed Col G A Jacob), 
Tattwapfadipika (Cliilsukhi) cd P Kasinath Sastn, 
Swatajyasiddhi, ed Swami Vaskatananda (Bcnaras), 

Adiailya Siddlii by Aladlmsudban (cd Anantaknsna, Bombay), 
Adrailaralnarakshanam by Madbtisudhan, 
and for English handbooks on_tlic same subject see ' 

Bratimadarsanam by Sri Ananda Acharya, 

The Sarahiia do 

The latest development of Vedanta is embodied m The Panchadasi 
by Madba^a (14^ Century) English translation by Srt Ananda 
Acharya (m the press) Sec also Vedantasan by Sadananda 


IV 

ULUKA'S DATE ^ 

llishi UUita’s name is mcnUoocd m the Mahabhlrala (Sanli 
pana Ch 47) The Lingo Parana (Cli 24) says that Uluka and 
Aksapada studi&i under Soma Sarma Uluka must bare lived 
prior to the Buddha (557 D C) In support of this il may be 
pointed out liial there is no pronounced attempt m the Vaisheslka 
Sutras to discuss or refute Ihe docltmcs of the Buddhists AU 
that has the semblance of Buddbtstic thought in hts writings is 
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cjllier tljc echo of Upanishodic leachiogs or conjeclure on the part 
of his conimenlalors There Js practically no trace of Rjshi 
Badarayan’s writings ic the Vajshesika Sutras There is also reas 
on to suppose that the Vaishesika was composed m the latter 
pari of the same century in which Gotama published his Nyiya, 
(or in some respects Uluka’s book is an imptovemenl on Golama's 
From such internal evidence we conclude that Uluta flourished at 
least a thousand years before the Christian era There is also ex 
femal evidence to show that the Vaishesika was acknowledged as 
a great school of philosophy dunng the time of Kanisbka 85 A D 
This liowever conllicls with the Jama tradition that Kanada was 
a pupil ofRohagupta, who hied about 71 A D VVe venture to 
think that this Kanada is not identical with Ulufca, but was a be 
hever m Kanada’s (caching who called himself a Kanada Sfahi 
vira, the founder of the Jama school (599— 527 B Q) adopted 
and incorporated into his Knyavada doctrine the Nyaya Vaishesika 
theory of the ‘agency’ of the individual soul Tins shows that 
hfahavira was well acquainted with the teachings of Gotama and 
Uluka both of whom therefore must have preceded him NagSr 
juna, who lived either in (be first century of the Chnstiao era or 
in the preceding century, enumerates eight schools of philosophy of 
which Vaishesika is the third AU these records tend to show 
that Uluia’s or Kanada’s date must be placed between 1000 and 
600 B C if not earlier 


_V 

PADARFHAS 

According to Uluta there are six positive Padarthas 
I Substance 
II. Quality 

III Action 

IV Gcnemlily 

V Particularity 

VI Intimate Relation 

Some add 'NegaUon* as the seventh Padartfaa 
According to Gotama there are sixteen Padarthas 
Compare the above with Kant s Categones 

I Quantity (a) Unity (b) Multiplicily (c) Totality 

II Quality (a) Reality Negation (c) Limitation 

III Relabon (a) Inherence and Subsistence (b) Causality and 

Dependence (c) Commanily 

IV Modality (a) Possibility (Impossibility) (b) Existence 

(Non existence) (c) Necessity (Accident) 
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6 to Nyaya-Vaisheslka pMosopby there are nine 
uubslances or 

1. Four atoms: jjl) Ksili (2) Ap (S) Tej (4) Marul 

5. Ether 

6. Time 

7. Space 

8. Soul (Finite soo) and Infinite Soul or God) 

9. Mind, 

The Jainas count only six Dravyasi (1) Soul (2) Moral merit 
(8) Moral demerit (4) Matter (5) Time (6) Space. 

II. Qitaliiyi 

There are twenty-four qualities: 

1. Colour 9. Disjunction 17. Pleasure 

2. Taste 10. Priority 18. Pain. 

3. Odour 11, Posteriority 19. Desire 

4. Touch 12. Gravity 20. Aversion 

5. Number 13. Fluidity 21. Effort or Volition 

6. Dimension 14. Viscidity 22. Merit 

7. Severalily 15. Sound 23. Demerit 

8. Conjunction 16 lotellectorUnder. 24. Faculty. 

III. Aciion: 

There are various kinds of action: 

Rectilinear 

Curvilinear 

Telekinetic 

Parakinetic 

Movement caused by volition 
Movement of a falling body. 

IV. GeneraJity: 

Genecality is of two kinds: 

(a) extensive general notion. 

(b) non-extensive genera] notion. 

V. Pdrivculnrify: 

Spcaal qualities of the substances are innumerable. 

VI. Intimate Helation: 

Intimate Relation is only one. 


24 * 
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\iSi^ 


lie wfto sees or sees inlui 
Thus does Ihe Veda 


VI 

THE RIftJ 

Who arc Ihe Rishis? A RisLf 
Ijyely Ihc True, the Beautiful and tlie Good 
speak of the Ilishi* , 

‘Thej- Buxr the Cod — the self born - revealed 

Himself unto them ivhcn they were in deep meditation and thus 
they became seers of Truth , , i. , 

‘The poet longing to be blessed with the sight of the In 
visible approaclies in a tuneful mood which afterwards pours out 
spontaneously m the music of words These are the hymns of 
tJie Vedas by which the Rishis, the old and the new, worshipped 
God who brought them all the bright blessings of the universe 
•I hare seen, tlirough devotion and meditation, 0 All per 
vadmg King, that which after U was heard m the beginning 
Thou gavest to the poets — wisdom, insight into the Logos And 
1 have 5 C«i Ae world — beyond created by sages through sacrifice’ 
‘The splendour of the Risbis resembles the glory of the 
morning sun, their grandeur t$ profound as the ocean, their 
pow^jS hke that of the tempest Through the aspiration of 
t^i^oul they seek to approach thi root of this Tree of ilystery 
to hfl the veil, woven by Death, from the face of the ere 
alton m tears 

Thus did Risbi Visvamilra pray to Indra 
‘5tay I be tbme elect shepherd of mankind, may I be the 
Eng of Thy race, bless rae with UieRishi’s vision of the Unseen, 
suffer me to partake of the deathless draught, bestow upon me 
the treasures of heaven’ 


Vlf 

THEORY OF OPPOSITE POLARITY OF ATOilS 
The theory of atomic attracbon and repulsion formulated by 
Umasvati (250 B C ) is exceedingly interesting He raises the 
question how does one atom attract another? Does one atom 
attract another simply because the one stands very near the other’ 
Or IS there something else at work? 

To this It IS replied that atoms of opposite polarity allracl each 
other — an atom of posibve polarity attracts an atom of negative 
polarity But this attraction must be exerted mutually and with 
sufficient force, there cannot be any effect if atoms of the sa»/e 
polarity attract each other with e^ai force If the positive atom 
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A attracts tlie positive atom B with a force twice as great as that 
which B exerts upon A an effect will be produced m spite of the 
sameness of polanty 

This theory suggests that the normal cause of atomic action is 
qualitative 1 e due to ‘moisturelessness’ and 'adhesiveness , positive 
and negative, but such qualitative action is insufficient in the case 
of atoms of similar quality unless we also admit the entrance of 
a quantum Hence we must suppose that an aggregate may be 
produced hy the combination of atoms of similar quality hut of 
dissimilar force The Sutra dcydhiktidigunanamtu is explained 
thus there can arise unification of similar atoms provided ^e one 
possesses twice as much quantity as the other , thus an adbesn e atom 
of the positive kind may unite with another of the same kind pro 
vided the one contains twice as much adhesiveness as the other 
This passage may mean that double adhesiveness implies two Imes 
of force, graphically expressed thus — o ^ 

See UmasvaU Chap V Sutra 32-35 Tatlvarthadhigama 
For a discussion on the relatiou of heat to atoms see 
Bbasapanchchheda 104, 

Sankara Misra on Vaiskesika Sutra Ch VII Lee 1 Su 6 
Tarkasamgraha XXIII 


vm 

' NUJIBER OF SARSKRIT ROOTS 

At first sight it may appear that there is no end of words, of 
roots suffixes and prefixes Anaent Sanskrit grammarians before 
Panmi (ca 500 B C) studied words in relation to their roots which 
they called Dhdtus By Dhatu is meant any primordial consul 
uent substance, whether of words or rocks or living organisms 
These early grammarians by a process which was synllieUc as 
well as analyUc, not unlike that of chemistry, discovered about 
three thousand primary radicals Other philologists have derived 
some of tliese roots from simpler roots and reduced Iheir number 
to about 2490 A later authority numbers them at 1754 whfle 
modern philologists reduce them to 800 roots expressing 121 
concepts 
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CC. 

COLOUR OF SOUiVD. 

There appears to be a relatioo between the sounds-of syllables 
and Uie colours of Uie rainbow. It Is reiy probaWe list rrheo 
wc tliinV in seotcnces the subconscious lujud transmutes them 
into optical ciiromalje patches dented from ibe sense of sight. 
Or U may be Uial each sound of a sy/Ia6fe erotres within the sub- 
consdous mind a particular colour. IVhsterer may be the inner 
process il is a matter of eipenence that syllables, words and sen- 
tences do bring into our mind colour associations or colour mem- 
ories. We find a record of the colour of the letters of the al 
phabel (their sounds) in Tantra. They ate as follows 


Colour Letter 

Colour of* CoQcli shell a 

, , . > J^ory while k-h 

, , Dowers: 

, Oinmpal, (golden-yellow) u 


» Kutida (nulk-white) 
, Itanjim 
« SuganMa 
, .a halo, red 
. « hghtamgi 

• blood red 

f red 


(sheet lightning) 
yellow 

^ t-h 

• 4 

« n 

. t 

. m Drxfi (awtSiUra) 

. d-h 

- 1 

• r 

> pale I 


r (or n) 

ib 

db 

h 

h (vtsarga) 
n 
d 
ph 


Iri 

c-h 


F (of fO 
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Colour of lightning, minion floshrs of 


early morning 


first rays before ri'Ing of 


No colour prcn 


full 

million moons 
reij 
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n IS ^^hlle 

c • red 

j , gamboge 

o , blad^ 

u • purple 

y , a dingier colour 


X 

SYMPHONIC RAYS 

What IS tlie relation between sound and light? Science 
does not siy that light has any sound or that sound may be 
changed into light Recently however spoken words and musical 
phrases and even songs have been actually photographed by 
means of the phonodeik Such experiments seem to show that 
vowels and consonants when uttered give nse to the eame number 
of Mbrations m ether as do the colours of the rainbow This 
however is only a conjecture, unsupported by any actual expen 
ment U is very likely that the Vedic Rishis thought that there 
exists an inexplicable relation between the seven fuDdameaUl 
tones of the musical scale and the seven colours of the solar tay 
and that the sun is the primal source of both light and sound 
Thus sings Rishi Dirghalamasa 

‘The seven who reign above this seven wheeled car ate the 
seven horses who bear it along In it sit together the seven 
sisters , ID it dwell the seven cows’ R,g Veda U 3 14 ® 

Tins text sounds rather mysterious It may be explained as 
follows the ‘seven wheeled car’ is the sun , the ‘seven horses’ 
arc the seven colours of the rainbow, (he 'seven sisters’ are the 
seven rays representing lines of force, the ‘seven cows' are the 
seven fundamental tones of music Hence the Risbi impbes that 
the lines of force emanating from the sun develop the seven 
colours and the seven tones 

Supposing that the solar ray possesses mechamcal properties 
it IS not unlikely that il may give rise to such vibration as to 
produce in us the musical sensation There are many other 
passages in the Veda illustrative of the same fact For instance 

That which is Yak (Word) is that Sun The Sun bears the 
Word m his mmd R,g ye^a 8 8 85® 

That is the abode of the Sun, containing that wherewith 
the rays fabricate 
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For Him is this llute sounded He is composed of tones* 
Rjg Veda X 11 185 

‘Upon the seren syllabled Brahman is the sun sealed’ 

Br^hmana 

To our common place way of IhmLmg this theory may sound 
too poetical to be saentific In this conneclidn 1 may mention a 
curious fact IVhile on a visit to the famous Temple of the Sun 
at Kanarak I was told that on the top of the temple lower there 
had been in former days a musical instrument which produced 
most wonderful music early m the morning as soon as the first 
rays of the sun impinged upon it At noon the music was quite 
dilTerent and of a higher pitch while in the evenmg the tones were 
soft and lender This instrument was taken away by Kalapahart 
the Mahommedan general, who also disfigured a vast Zodiacal 
circle carved in stone belonging to the same temple 

This whole story may be an ancient solar allegory and we 
had better interpret it in the sense m which Fabir understands 
the rhythm of the universe as ‘Love’s unceasing melod)' ‘Held 
by the cords of lore , he sings, ‘(be swing of the Ocean of Joy 
sways to and fco and mighty melody breaks forth lo song And 
again — ‘the hymn rising from the heart of Creation which the 
umvetec sings m worship day and night’ 

I merely record this, though a fear lurks m my subconscious 
mind that if there is any truth behind the story some future 
scientist max' be tempted to construct a sort of solar organ or 
heliophone, thereby gnerously adding lo the annoyance of our 
already ‘phone’ vexed world 


XI 

THE UMVERSAL 

For a definition of Dratt/a or substance see Patanjili s 
VylSharaua VcH ll pp ^00, S&Q, S6S 

For a discussion on Dratya see YySsa’s BliOsya on Palan 
jail s "ioga Sutra 111, 14 and 44, and Vidiaspati’s gloss on them 
For Uluka’s new on Srniya see Naishcsika Darsana I, I, 
15, and on Simanya (genus) 'ce Vaj Dar II 2, and Sankara 
Slisra’s Upaskara * 

For Kapila's view on Samanya sec Samkhp Sutra V 91— *t8 
For the opinion qf the ^yaya sdiool see Bhasa Panchchheda 
and Siddhanta Muktavali on Samanya. 

For Sri Sankara Acharya's elaborate discussion on Aktili, 
(£7dof) see his Sanrak Bhasya on Brahma Sutra I 8 28 
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That llie utfar-JCunis were a heroic aalion m ancient times 
appears from passages m the ItbhabJiarata Arjuna, Prince of 
India, when on a conquering expedition was warned by the 
not to iniado their country “Thou canst not, 0 son 
of Pntha, conquer our totni Hetire, 0 fortunate man, for our land 
is invincible He must be an immortal who aspires to violate 
our toivn There is nothing here whicli you would wish to take 
away Here dwell the ttUar^Kurus whom no one cares (o con 
quer, and even if you succeed m peoetrafmg into our country you 
will see noUiing We are very much pleased with you, there is 
no need to fight, we are quite prepared to carry out your wishes 
Prince Arjuna smilingly repJied ‘J wish to establish the suzerainty 
of my brother, the righteous Emperor Yudhisthir, but if these 
lands are not to be violated by foreign conquerors then pay just 
a nominal tribute to my brothep At this the Kurus were greatly 
pleased and gave him presents of woven sluCfs, precious orna 
meats, embroideries and rare skins " It is remarkable that the 
names ‘Mlechchha' (barbarian) and 'Dasi/ti’ (robber) which were 
contemptuously applied to other races conquered by Arjuna were 
never given to the ullar-KtirtiS 

From these and other allusions in ancient Sanskrit writings 
It seems evident that in prehislonc limes Scandinavia was mbab 
ited by a highly gifted people who developed a great civilisation 
and culture There is a notable passage in the Mabftbh&rata 
which shows that they were great engineers and general scien 
lists This passage compares the cities of the iftiai-Kunis to 
Amaravati, the heavenly city of Indra, Lord of Paradise That 
they were a very honest people is evident from the epithet jiioiycni 
(=»holj) applied to them m the passage ‘uttaran ta hunm 
punyO,n' (‘the holy northern Kurus’) 

The Ramayan speaks of the ultar-Kxirns as of very happy 
disposition and fond of giving gifts The independence of their 
women is particularly noticed by Vyasa There was communi 
cation between the Hindus and the utiai -Kurus even during the 
Buddhist period, for the Mahayana alchemist, NSgarjuna, who lived 
either m the first century of the Christian era or m the preced 
vng cenkusy, wsaVkI kbaw Ttft civvlvaakvow yae wttfty- 

Kunis referred to in ancient Sanskrit works must have existed at 
least many thousand years ago — but of course such dales are 
purely hypot hetical ^ 

1) It IS of intei^t to note that many of the names of Norwegian 
places, nveis, mountams, vall^s etc are purely Sanstrifc. E. g ‘Joton’, 
•jstte’ (in compounds) = gian^ Skt gala, Povre, Skt <^<a, Eondaoa, 

Sit Panada These are mcoataia names Rivers Glaama {Qanga), 
Jomna (Tamunct), Faa a (Patftua), Sdbia (jSWtkz), Saanaa (Skt. Sana* 
sanat) etc 
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XV 

PR^A 

The word Prana in the Vedas means ‘the breath of life 
In RV I 66 1 it means the in breathed air In AV 11 28 8 
we find Prana distinguished from Apana In the Ait Br III 2 
Prana is used m the sense of the spirit of life In the 
older Upanishads however Prana is used m the metaphysical 
sense, to denote the Universal Self, the Spint of Man (Kena I 8 , 
Xaus n 1 ) Pi ana is also regarded as a substance beyond mmd 
Sometimes Prana is identical with dyu (Kaus III 2 ) In Hh h 
Up I 2 7 Prarui is spoken of as ‘the foremost breath’, in I 8 4 
as ‘the way of speech’ and m I 18 2 it is made identical with 
speech itself Then, m the Upanishadic way, Prana is identified 
with the Vasus, the Rudras, the Adityas, and is even described as 
‘the fourth station of Brahma’ (III 18 4) In V 1 1 Prdna 
IS said fo he ‘the highest and the eldest’ and mVlI 26 1 PrSna 
is derived from Alma In the Bnh Up I 6 4 we read ‘In Prana 
IS this universe’ and m I 5 10 ‘AH that is Prana'% form, Prana 
itself IS unknown, Prana by becoming all that ‘remains In 

Y 14 4 Prana is power In Tailt UP 1 7 1 we find the 
division of Prana, Apana Vydna, JJdana, Samdna In Kalha 

V 5 It IS said ‘not by Prdna and not by Apana does ever a 
mortal live' In Mailreyi Up VI 1 Prana is the inner Self, 
m VI 5 Prdna is identical with fire, with the sun, and m VI, 9 
with Agm and Paramatma, the Supreme Spirit In Manduka 
II 1 8 we find ‘seven are the Pranns and in III 1 4 'this 
indeed is Prdna which manifests m all beings ‘The Mukli II 48 
speaks of ‘this one Prdna vibration , and II 26 'this Prdna 
vibration is caused by Vdsand In Vedanta Prana is the foremost 
standing and the first going life’ In the Ait Br I 17 seien 
Pranas are enumerated In AV VI 62 1 Prdna is the breath 
of the wind, m Sal Br V 2 4 10 Prana is Vdyit and in 
Tarkas X Prdna is the ingoing air which accordmg to different 
positions obtams different names In the Maliabharala Prdna is 
identical with that energy which encourages all endeavours of 
animals (breathing beings) Srt Sankara has said that Brahman 
is the Prdna because from Brahman all creatures have arisen and 
into Brahman they will return In Tarkamnta Prdna is m the 
heart, Apana is m the anus, Samdna in the navel, Uddna m 
the throat and Vydna arculatmg over the whole body In 
\ogarnava Prdna has the colour of the Indra blue of the sky 
In Samkhyakanka XXIX Prdna is the common faculty of all 
tlie sense organs and its function is Uie upholding of life In the 
Brahma Sutra Prdna is described as being bom from Brahman 
and ^rl Sankara has supported the view that Prdna is a derived 
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enlity and also tiiat the numl^ of Pranas is seven Prana is 
hmiled, because it enters into the hod/ and again leaves it at 
death It is also subtle for no one can see it when it leaves the 
body There is a permanent relation between Prana and the ego, 
for the ego always follows Fratia and when the ego endeavours 
to leave the body Prana, together with all the minor Pranas, 
follows the ego According to Susruta ‘the Self born One itself 
IS Prana This they call the birth and death of creatures Prana 
itself IS unmanifesled but its effects are visible. It moves and 
worhs quickly in the body’ Susruta has accepted the five-fold 
division of Prana The place of Prana is the mouth, it helps 
t swallow food and maintain hfe Susruta has also given the 
physiological functions of the Vaytis In the Ved5nlas§ra the 
physiological functions and positions of the five Vayiis are defined 
Samkhya plulosophers recognise five sub Vuyus m addition to the 
five mam Vayiis their physiological functions are of minor im 
pottance 

From the foregoing il will be seen lliat Hindu philosophers 
have considered Pr&na from the metaphysical, the cosmic, the 
natural, the physiological and the biological standpoint Prana 
appears to them as that mysterious entity which is always eluding 
our grasp and yet u the «ource of all life, aB energy all bhss 
Thus in the Yoga Ssstra a roost elaborate system has been 
devised for conlroUmg the breath with a view to acquire super 
human and miraculous powers lo fact PrQnayam, breath control, 
may be regarded as the foundation of all branches of \oga 

Pbilologically Prana is derived from a very ancient Indo Aryan 
rco» an, to breathe Cf Old Pers an, to breathe Grk 
breath, wind, Lat amma, Goth ttsanan, to breathe out, expire, 
Icel artda, Scand aaud, and. Low Scotch aynd 

This an we find in the ancient Babylonian deity Ana (=* sVy, 
the life of the sky) the God and creator of the visible universe 
invoked in the oldest magical texts, m the Semitic Anu, and m 
the Vedic Anumati (=» probably 'life mind ), the goddess of love 
and the protectress of children AV 7 20 , RV X 59 
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limited, because il enters into the body and again leaves it at 
death It is also subtle for no one can see it when it leaves the 
body There js a permanent rdalioo between Prana and the ego, 
for the ego always follows PrOna and when Uie ego endeavours 
to leave the body Prana, together with all the minor PrOnas, 
follows the ego According to Susrula ‘the Self born One itself 
IS Prana This they call the birth and death of creatures Prana 
itself IS unmamfesled hut its effects are visible It moves and 
worlds quickly in the body’ Susruta has accepted the five-fold 
division of Prana The place of Prana is the mouth, it helps 
•t swallow food and maintain hfe Susrula has also given the 
“ physiological functions of the Va^us In the Vedanlasira the 
phyciological functions and positions of (be five Vayits are defined 
SamUiya philosophers recognise fire sub Va^is m addition to the 
five main Va^ns, Uicir physiological functions are of minor im 
portance 

From the foregoing it will be seen that Hindu philosophers 
have considered IVtlun from the inetaph)’sical, the cosmic, the 
natural, the physiological and (he biological standpoint Prana 
appears to them os that mysterious cnlitj whicJi is always eluding 
our grasp and yet is the eource of all hfe, all energy, all bliss 
Thus in the \oga Sastra a most elaborate system has been 
devised for controlling the breath with a view to acquire super 
human and miraculous powers In fact Pranat/dm, breath control 
may be regarded as (he foundaitoo of all branches of koga 

Phflologically PrOtia is dented from a very ancient Indo Aryan 
rcoi an, to breatlio Cf Old Pers an, to breathe, Grk SvEfioz, 
breath, wind, Lat amma, Goth usanan, to breathe out, expire, 
led anda, Scand oaud, and. Low Scotch aynd 

This n« we find in the ancient Babylonian deity Ana (=»sky, 
the hfe of the sky), the God and creator of the visible universe 
invoked in the oldest magical texts, in the Semitic Anu, and m 
the Vedic Anuraati (« probably ‘life-mind ) the goddess of love 
and the protectress of children AV 7 20 , RV X 69 



GLOSSAEY 

OF 

SANSKRIT TERMS. 


Abtisa Chaitanya 
AbliiinSn 
Acharfnga Satra 
Acbarya 

Adh&ni Chakratn 
y Padma 

Adhama> 

Adbpati 

AdhTua. 

AdhySaa 

Adbyarasiya 

Aditi 

Adiisto. 

Adraita \edlntA 
Agm 


ihotra. 

'itoma 


Fmpirieal or prrcfptlvc intellect 
Imaginary conception ol tha Sell 
A Jama work 
Tcaclier, fpmtoa! gmde. 
iet Chakraro 

Opposed to Uie law oi cosmos and apinfc- 

Iktcrminant 

SaenCcc 

Snpposiiion 

Determination ot a thing tluough tb© knowledge 
o! ita tmo character by the intellect 
A Vedic deity PmomCeation oi Etermty as also 
of UniTcraal ^satore- 'Aditi is wliatercr baa been 
bora, Aditi w •whatever ahaU be bom ’ U. V 
The resultant product of a man’s good and bad 
deeds- 

Tbe philosophy of spmtual monism 
A Vedic deity *Agni is the 1 ghl of hcaTcn’, *Agni 
secs all things*, *Agni a the lord of the house*, 
Agm IS Ih© guest wi cTcry house’, ‘Agni protccta 
his worshippers -with a hundred iron walls* These 
passages from the Rig Veda -will make cl«it the 
meaning of Agm as a god 
OSenng to Agm 
Braise oi Agm 

After the death of Malbat Rao Holkat i 1767 ‘his 
son’s widow, AhalyS BSi, earned on the admin! 
etration of Indore with an ability and benevolence 
towards her sub|ccta which have made her name 
a household word among all Hindus to the present 
day’ 
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Abatn 

AbainkSra 

Ahavamya 


Aisvarja* 

AjapS 

AjSnadera 

A]QiL chakram 

A;Qana> 

AjaSnUcarMta 

AjoSuTSda- 

AkSsa. 

Aknti 

Akn^STSda 

Amsa 


Amma 

Anahata Cliakram 

Anaisraiya* 

Anaoda. 

Ananda Tirtba 


AnatinS | 

AnattS ^ 
Angirasaa 


Antakarana 

Anubhuti 


I 

The *1’ making faculty 

Id Vrfjc ntDsl Ahavaiuya is the i<?]y &re gathered 
from the ernr botning fire on the alter and prepar 
ed for offenng sacnhce. It is placed on an altar 
situated m the East. 

Supcmonnal powers acquired through the practice 
of Yoga. 

The automatio repetition of the breath 
A god by birth, not one who has become a god 
by Karma. 

See 'Chakram* 

Ignorance of both the Self and Nature. 

A follower of one of the agnostic schools mentioned 

m Jaina worfcs- 

Ihe ph>io<%>phy of agnosticism 

Ether 

Species. 

The philosophy of a pragmaUsm 
Id the Big Veda Amaa u one of the Adityas. The 
name 'Amsa* as well as that of ‘Bhaga’ unpUes 
'share* 

A Bishi, tether of Vitk, the authoress of Big Veda 
10 125 

5«« ‘Chakram* 

lack of eupemonnal powers. 

Joy - one of the three attributes of Pure Spirit 
Also called Madliava, kom at Bajatapitba 1119, 
died 1 193 of the Saha era. He wrote both agamst 
the pure monism of Sankara and the qualified 
monism of RamSnuja Hia teaclunga may be 
studied m hl&dhavasiddhantasara by Fadma 
n&bhasiin. 

The teacdung of the Bnddha which says that an 
ego soul, as agent of psycho physical actmties, 
does not exist 

The fire"pneste, versed in Atharvan lore. The 
Atharvs Veda ts also knows by the name of 
Atharvangirasa Atharvan Anguas is also the 
name of a teacher 
Psychical faculty 
Consaousness 
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Anusvara 

Anvaharyapacliana 

Ap. 

Apana 

Apn 


Apsaras 


Arjaman 

Aria 

Artha 

Arthavidva 

Arya 


The na-sal somid of the Sanskrit alphabet, aymbol 
ued by a dot over a vo w el 

Ono of the aacied fires, placed m the Sotith and 
Used in tho Anvaharya sacrifice* 

The atom of water 
See *Vavu* 

Hymns mentioned in the R \ chanted pnor to 
offering sacrifice "Narayan fixes the number of 
Apn hymns at ten, while Sayan mentions twelve 
"Mentioned m R- V aud A V Probably the apsaras 
IS a water nymph of the firmament* In R V only 
one 13 mentioned by name - Drvaai, who fell m 
love with Pururavas 

In R* \ one of the Adityaa* Aditi is there men 
tioned as the mother of Arjaman 
Fire, ray, hghtuing 
Desire, mtended goal 
Saence of government and the art of bft 
A native of Aryavarta The mantras of the Rjg 
Veda were compo ed by Ruhis belonging to the 
race of men who called themselves ‘ar^‘ Accord 
mg to Yaska the word *art/a' means ‘♦swzropwtra’ 
SSyana says ‘ar jr*’ — aranuja, Vorthy’, ‘respected* 
(cf Grk onslos best’) and he gives eeveu other 
meanings such os ‘wiV, ‘respectable’, ‘traveller’ 
etc* Accoidmg to Mabidhar anja = ‘lord’, ‘cnl 
tivator* In Avesta ciryo = ‘noble’ In R- V 
the word occurs very frequently and is used m 
contradistinction to dasyu In the P V too it is 
Bald that Lidia gave the earth to the An'as. Xot 
only the ancient Hin dus but alao the ancient Persi 
ans. Celts, Insh and Armemaos called themselves 
Aryas* The word an meaning ‘a plough* occurs 
m the cuneiform inscriptions and m Lat*, Grk , 
Slav , Lith , In^, Welsh, Cormsh, Icel , Anglo 
Saxon, we find the root am meaning ‘to plough’, 
though ara m the sense of ‘to plough’ is not known 
in Sanskrit In the Vedas and in the \vesta there 
13 mention of a goddess of the earth and of agn 
culture called Aiamah (Vedic) or Ararjiaili (Zend) 

It is possible that from tho worship of this goddess 
the land watered by the Indus was called 2ry 
amrta, ancient Persia Iran, Leland Enn, Armenia 
Ararat (= Skt. ammyja) It U not improbable 


TATrWAJB^AM 



Asat 

Asavas. 


Asolwa 

lisraiin 

Aingtam 

Asun 

Asvamedha 

Ast-iqs. 


4tIjarvftV'eda 


— 38G — 

that tbealjoTe raentjoned lands irere znbabit^l by 
a powerful ciTilised race of agriculturists and that 
they were conquered by a ^va^hke people who m 
tunc became assundated snth them and took the 
nameofAiya much u! the same way as the ^or«e 
Vikings after conquering the Angles gradually a 
dopted thf name ‘English Where then was the 
homo of llieongina! Arjans’ From many passages 
in the \edaa it is indi«putable that the Aedic 
Aryans inbat ited *1 land of anturem and winter 
with JoD^ pmods of darkness reliercd by the Ao 
rora boreal s {L tas). The seasons spring and sura 
mer are never mentioned in the early portions of 
the Veda. The words only occur in the tenth 
Mandala which is a verv late addition AVe may 
therefore conclude that the proto Aryans dwelt in 
the lo«t jkorlh Volar continent and it is to this 
continent the \<dic Ri«hj refers when be ssvs *1 
inroke that *pifit from t/ff# anctent 1<mt whom 
the father in>oked before (Il.\ I SO- d-V 
Unreal untrue 

God created tbe stotras rctDembeniig the word 
lisavas rbc xrord is probably derived from su 
menmng lo pre>» out or distil the soma juice Cf 
-i<3ra *• the j nest who pre^ es the s^tna juice- 
A Hindu king Ascended the throne about 2o9 
B C lii Ills cdicta he calls himself Piyadassi son 
of Bmdasani and grandson of Chnndragupta- 
Hermitsge school for Ninnya.irs in tbe woods- 

God created mm remembenrg this word 
A philojophfT, «h<«ciple of Ivapda 
Horse sacnticc 

IntleP A t! eA^'V’ns are dr«cnbed as the young 
cst of tl e god« posscwsing wisdom and oocnlt 
powers. H cir ears are ! oncy hued and honey 
I tanng Tl rv dwell m the ocean of heaven They 
are thechit Jfcn of heaven Thev come frombefore 
behind lelow at on'. Thci rescue the lost rars 
of the «mi 

Sec A nls Tl w A nH coi Inins a eollcclion of 730 
hymns comistii of at «it fWO «tanzas divided 
into 20 looH. It in qnUi didmnt vn character 
from the oil cr tlitee A edns. It h B<«ocinted with 
the nsmts of Athsrwui and \ngins and Athar 



Atindnya 
Atmi, Atman 

Atma Samyoga 
Avairagyn 

ATalambana 
Andva \ 
Aviju / 
An«aubliaga 

Arj-akta 

Avyapadtsya 

Ayiirveda 


Bathis. 

Bliaga 


BhagaTUi 

Bbisyakkra 

Bhik'ihu 

Bhnh 

Bhutakasa 

Bhatatnian 

Bbnvah 


vangira'sali* u probably tbe oldrat name o! this 
Teda 

Super 'ensnons 

Soul or Over soul Perliapo Self or Supreme Self 
rrould be the better translation 
Tlie joimog together of the Self ^th the not Self 
Ijick of the virtue of dispassion or of non-attach 
tnent to things of sen^ 

Support 
J*on knowledge- 

‘ God ereated 'other beings’ remembering (luS 
word ” 

The ‘unmauifested’ 

Indetermioate 

The science of life One of tbo fourUpavedasi -(1) 
Ayurveda tlie«cicnccof life, medicine, (2) Dhanur 
T^a, military science (“I) Gandbarvaveda, music 
and drama (4) Stb ipatyaveda, architecture and 
sculpture The original Ayurveda - which is 
a branch of the Atharraveda - consists of eight 
parts - (1) Jlajor surgerv (2) Minor suigerj (3) 
Treatment of diseases of the body (4) Bemomo 
posse<ision - its trrotmrnt (o) Healing of cluldrcn's 
diseases (0) ToMCokigy (7) Ehcirs (8) Aphrodisiaes. 
The word ‘Ayurveda’ is applied to works on Hindu 
niediciDcby Agmve*V», Su'Tuto, Chamk, Bhanvant 
an and others 

Sacrificial gni«s Hiere are some words addressed 

to Barhis as a deitv m R. V 

One of the Adityas. Ho is the Bispenser, n!-?o the 

presiding deit*. of the forenoon Bvien is repre 

senied as the sister ol Bhega 

Lord 

Commentator 

A mendicant, a Buddhiat niotiL 

“God said ‘bhuli’ and Uus became the earth ’’ 

The elemental ether 
Tlie elemental ego 

‘ Cod said bhnaah’ and from this evolved the 
atmosphere.” 



Brahma- 

Brahma chavtanya 
Brahmaloka. 
Brahman 
Brahmanaspati 


Brabmaiahidcsa 
Brihaspali 
Buddlu 
Chakra in 


ChSrraka- 

Chid ahhaaa- 
Chinmaya hharattva 
Chit. \ 

Chitta / 

JXahflj -sTjniSna. 

Dam 

Daksba 

Dakahma 

Daraana. 


The Creator 

Tlie understanding m general 

The norld of Brahou 

Tlie Abaolote and Impersonal God 

In the R k Brahmanaspati is the god who is 

Lord of prayer He ib the supreme creator of all 

prayers, ho uttera prayers he communicates pray 

era to tho pnests. His other name la Bnhaspati 

the string of whose how is T^th, whose arrow is 

tho Good n ho stands on the car of Thith He was 

horn from the great light m the highest heaven 

h>orthcm India 

See Brahmanaspati 

Understanding 

In the Tantra the word 'chakram' is u«ed to »n 
dicafo th© centres of the powers of body and romA 
According to some anthontiea the ehakrsros fht* 
circles ) or© su m number - (I) Muladhars (2) 
Svadhistbao f^)hIaQipurf4) Anohsta {5} Visuddba 
and (C) Ajna They arc situated is six different 
parts of tbc body and a knowledge of them a 
necessary for the understanding of the lHatne 
system of Yoga These circles - or ‘lotuses (pad 
ma) as they are sometuuoe called - ar© connected 
with the Kundahm which nsea from the ilula 
dhlra to SahasrSm in the head 
A follower of tbe atheistic school of Bnhaspati 
accotdmg to whose teaching neither soul nor God 
nor morabty ezista. 

BeSected inteUigence- 
All mind ness 
hfmd or inteUigeace 

'Dahar* » fine, vijnana* = knowlalge’ The 
word imjdies a mysUc knowledge of the passage 
of thesoul at deatii 
Divine 

One of Hie Sdityas in the B Y The sons of 

Dakaha ate gods Aditi la both mother and 

daughter of Daksha 

South 

Philosophy 
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Dcva 1 
Derata j 
Dhananjaya 
Dliannrreda- 
Dbanoa. 

Dh 

Dhrura 

Dhvaiu 

Dik 

Dravya 

Dvaita. 

Dvaitavjdin 

Candlmrra 


Gandbamvcdo. 

Gandlia tanmUtra. 

Gltliyapatya 

Gralia 

Gtma 

GjinnlvSOTa 

Ham<^ 

llfloma 


The bnght God 

See 'Vayu' 

See ‘Ayurveda’ 

lixw, ntc religion, custom etc 

Creator Visvakannan is called Dhatn Dbatn and 

creates sun, moon, heaTen* earth and air In It V 

he IS tho Ordamcr of things 

'Changeless*, tho name of the Pole Star 

bound 

The quarters of tho heavens 
Substance 

‘Two’ Of ‘dual . _ 

A dnahst. 

In the K \ Gandharva is a being of tho high 
firaamcnt tho mcas'orer of umversa) space Ho 
stands straight to heaven Tho Apsaros emilo on 
seeing him Ho is tho goardian of Soma and 
pre«crre3 thogods In tho Puranas the Gandharvas 
are a class of heavenly singers. 

Su ‘Ayuneda* 

The atom of smtH 
One of tho sacrerl fire^ 

Planet 
A construct 

Tension m tho onginal mans of matter 

Invcrt«l form of tho mvstic word * So’ ham" = 
That Bin 1 

Supposed to bo tho same plant as tho Vedic Soma, 
which lias Dot yxt been idcntiOcd Tho leaves of 
liaoma used to bo crushed and thojuicc thus ex 
tracted was drunk b) Iht pne^ts In tho perform 
nnco of the Jyoti«hstoma sixteen pnesta were 
to dnnk of the Soma jmee, but in tho Ire^hne 
ceremony of the Parsis onlj one of tho two ofiici 
atmg pne^ls drank tho juice and only in a small 
quantity According to the \cdic rule tho juice 
was offered to the hro as an oblation to Aanous 
deitic* but the Zaola — the Avestan Ilotar - only 
shows it to the Sre an 1 then dnnka iU Tlic baonu 
plant L4 said to grow stUl in the mountains of 
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Hftra 

Han 

Hathayoga 

Hiranyagatljlia 


Hita nadi 
Hatn 

Hndpatlma 


Persia Cf * I praise tbc lugb mountains where 
liath grown haoma” in the Haoma Yasht. 

A ramoof Siva 

A nntno ol Vishnu Karac of a Yogi 
A subdivision of the \oga ejatem, in which pos 
tnrrs etc arc taught 

The Elctnal Firat Cause The R. V speaks of 
Hiranya garhtia as one trho was in the beginning 
the Goil of all creatures, who supports hea\en and 
the universe who mdoivs all with life, whom the 
gods adore, wIm) Incs by pervading the heart of 
all being 

J>er\ca veins or nitents 
The pri<-«t of aacrificc 
Tlic lotus of tiic beart 


Indavo, 

Indra 


Indriya 

Istj 

lavara 


‘ God CTcalodi tho rathere reroembenng the word 
Tndava* “ 

IntlioR V chief of the gods. Indra’s golden cat 
IS drauTi by sim ejxd steeds, j oked by prayer He 
surpasses m greatness heaven, earth and air He 
13 the self dependent eorerngn, leader of the gods 
and of tho races of men He la young, yet ancient 
-he is unagibg He smoto v ritra who encompassed 
the waters Man’s prayers increaso Indra’a vigour 
Tho Eenscs, often u'od to indicotc tho nerve 
centres of tho outer senses 
Sacrifice, tho same as Yajna 
God 


daunini 

Janaka. 

Jatakas. 

Jiva. 

Jivatman 

Jiya hhEvo 
Jjvan Yoni 
Jotna 
Jnani 
“ Jnata 


(aught the Samaveda to Jainuni Jamum 
founded tha Pwrva Mimansa school of philosophy 
Kingof lideha 
Stones of the Buddha'a birth 
The Ilf© which lives in the body See Panchadasi 
Ch IV 11 
The ego soul 
Tho state of the ego.]ife 

The leproducUve pnnciple inherent in auiraal hfe ^ 
Knowledge 
A wise man 

'H "v Subject of ki ' '' »• the Knower 
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Valiabhutss 

MoliiTira 

Mahayana- 

Maban 

■Maliat 

Mahodaya 

■y-mava 

Alanas. 

^fanas chakram 
llawpura. 
Mantram 
Slantnb aakti 
Manu 


MannastbaQ 


Martitndya. 


Marat 

Matnka 

Jlaya 


Mimansa 

Ultra 


ayana Compoaed probably between 650 A D 
and 8a0 A D 
Tlio great elements 
Tlie great ether or space 

The founder of the Jaina religion laved 699—627 
B-C 

The High Church of Buddhism as diatmgmshcd 
from the Hmajana or Low Church 
The Great One 

The Great Understanding or the Substance of 
Intellect- 

The Great Uprising 

Man 

Mind 

The mind circuit 
See Chakram 

The secret syllable of meditation 

The power of the mystic syllable- 

The name given to fourteen progenitors of mankind 

and rulers of the earth each boldmg sway for 

a penod of 4 3‘’0 000 years The first of the Manus 

sprang from the Seif existent- 

Sensitive spots situated in the aympathetio spmal 

system They are so sensitive that if any one of 

them be hurt bfe becomes eitmct 

In Rig Veda X 72 we read After Ad ti the gods 

were bora The gods then brought forward the 

sun There were eight sons of Aditi but the 

eighth ilartondya she cast away she brought 

him to bo bora and to die 

The air atom 

The matrix of the sound of syllables 
Ulus on In. the R V the word “Maya signifies 
supernatural power and is used m a good sen^o 
when apphed to Varana and Mitra but when 
applied to demons it is u«ed m a bad sense By 
^laya Vanina stands in the air and measures the 
earth withU esunas witha measure R-V V 8o« 
Tlie Purva MunSosa founded by Jammu 
4 fonn of tho sun One of the Aditya® In the 
^ eda Mitra and \ aruna are always asso lated with 
each ot! er 
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Ivanna 

Karmadcva 

KamSsaya 

Karraan 

Karmcndnyaa 

KiMiaras- 

Knlcara 
Kny ivadbi 
Ksan 
IvBiti 

Kshctraina 

Kuncia 

IvundaliQi 

Kurina 

Kuru 

Kxialia 
langa Sanra 
^adliara, Sri Acliur^i 


Mttdhj imika 


MahSl liSiata 




Action, law of doty, ntuat 

One who by sheer Mrtuo has attained the state 

of the gods 

The psychic body, constituting a kind o! icscrroif 
through •which filter the products of all our thoughts 
and dredo 
Merit and dement 

Tlie Bonaca of action hands, feet etc- 

Lit Wliatmenf - celestial choristers and mu 

eieians. 

See \ayn and Prjna 

A follower of the pragmatic school of philosophy 
Sloment the ultimate indivisible unit of time 
Earth especially the earth atom 
Lit* the hnoucr of the field , tbo soul . 

A Sower of the jasmine kind 

The Serpentine Power of life, mthin the pbyu 

ology of man 

See Prana’ 

■ The Aorth west of India the country round about 
Delhi 

A kind of grass which is aacred 
Tho subtile soul 

i- Also called Anandatirtha, a disciple of Acbyuia 
prck»ach5rya Madliava lived during the first 
three quarters of the Xllllh Century and was 
bom m tl o loim of Itajatapitba •which is probable 
tlo same oi Kalhanpur in South hanara- H® 
wrote about thirty seven treatises on ^fd^n(a 
« f iting the absolute momsnt of Sankara and the 
qualified monism of P&mlnaja 
\ Buddhist ncfaool of philosophy Its central 
iloctnno la Ml n void - a form of PjTtbom*ra 
pu'il c<! to its extremo limit* This school is assoeia 
ted with tbo name ol J^agUrjiina 
The great I-pic of the Hindus. It contains about 
2^ 000 Jmmw and is din led Into 18 liooks* It* 
8ul feet is tl c great war between the Kaurara* 
ond the Pandasos. Kn'nallvaipJyana is regarded 
as its author 

\ cotnmeatan h^ Ptlanjali on tho Grammar cl 
ranini wntlen in answer to the critici-sra of KStr 
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MabSbhntas. 

ilahavira 

Jlaliayana- 

ilaban 

Mahat 

Mahodava 

Jl-vnara 

l^Ianas 

jranos chakram 
ilanipura. 
■Mantram 
llantra eakti 
IXaati 


Mannastbim 


Martandya 


Marat- 

M5tnka 

Maya 


Munans^ 

ilitra 


ayana Composed probably between 650 A D 
and 850 A D 
The great elements 
The great ether or space- 

The founder of the Jaum rebgion laved 599—527 

B-C 

The High Church of Bnddhism, as distmguished 
from the Hmuyana or low Church 
The Great One 

The Great Understanding or the Substance of 
Intellect. 

The Great Uprising 

^lau 

Mmd 

The mmd circuit 
iS<e 'Onkram’ 

The secret syllable of meditation 

The power of the mystic syllable 

Tlie name given to foorteen progenitors of mankind 

and rulers of the earth, each holding sway for 

a penod of 4 320,000 years- The first of the Manns 

sprang from tho Self exi tent. 

Sensitive spots situated in the sympathetic spinal 
system They arc so sensitive that if any one of 
them be hurt life becomes extinct 
In Rig Veda X 72 we read “After Aditi the gods 
were bom The gods then brought forward the 
sun There were eight sons of Adib, but the 
eighth, MSitondya, she cast away, she brought 
him to he hom and to die-’* 

The air atom 

Hie matrix of the sound^if syllables 
Illusion In the R V the word 'Maya’ signifies 
supernatural power and is used in a good sen^e 
when apphed to Varuna and Mitra, but when 
apphed to demons it is used m a bad sense “By 
iliya Varuna stands m the air and measures the 
earth with thesunaswitba measure ” R. V V 85. 
The Furva Mimansa founded by Jaimuu 
A form of the sun One of the Adityas In the 
Veda Mitm and Varuna are always asso* lated with 
each other 
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Sneclichha- 

Moksa 

JluUdliira- 

Nabhipadroa 

Kainuttika 

Naiyayika 

Nasti 

Nasadiya 

Kidhana 


lorcJgQM-, barbarian 

Liberation 

iS'ce 'Cbakram'. 

^ce Cbakram* 

Ste ‘Vayu' and note on Prana. 

Contingent 

Logician Onobclonging to tlic school o! Gautama 
l\o >.on existence 

The naroc of the R V Hjnnn X 129 
The conclusion 


Iviraninsona Ahamlk^ One of thefiremaniiestations or forms of Aham- 
hara or egoism enumerated by the SamUiys sys 
tern (I) Vaiknta (doer of good ^eork) (2) Taijasa 
(door of evil \rork) (3) Bhut2di (doer of hidden 
work) (4) Sanumona (doer of stupid but good m»rk) 
(5) htiraouroana (doer of both stupid and evil work) 
The two last terms aro not found m any other 
philosoplucal system It is probable that 'bhutadi 
refers to tJiat form of self consciousness which acts 
subconsciously on the piano of instinct, subserving 
the pre«emitJon of the body mechanism Sana 
mana may mean actions partly instinctive end 
partly acquired which result on the whole in the 
general wellbeing of the body mechamsm Xi 
' annroana is prohablj that unconscious faculty or 
force of (goism which issues forth as a disruptive 
cstaciysmio power ond results in the brmgmg upon 
the individual of the three forms of sorrow There 
IS a selfsisscrting power m the ego which says 
‘Evil, be thou my friend I will live and die for 
thee ’ Probably tbo STmkhya philosopher had in 
hiS mind the idea of an 'evil double’ of the ego 
with the power — almost — to deny itself and its 
universe. 


Nirvana Tho word Nirvina’ occurs several times m the 

Bhsgavat CTita in the sense of Onion with Erah 
man (Q 72, T 24, 25, 26} Zn tho Lharmapadam 
Ch Nirvana la explained as ‘highest rest’, 

‘mounting of the crest’ By the Buddhist Brother 
hood the word Nirvana is understood to mean 
'perfect enlightenment’ The human soul m Nir 
vana does not die but sumvea the power of Karma 
over the five Skandhas o? faculties. “Rebirth is 
the sea its perpetually mtng waves are the smglo 
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Nimkalpa 

Xmd 


Padartha 

Panmi 


Paramann 

Paramatmm 

Parameslittuo 

Paramhansa 

PanTrajaki 

Patanjali 


Pingala 


Pitns. 

Pitta 

Pradhana* 

Pradhanvada 

Prajapati 

Prajfia 

Praknti 

Praknti punisaTada 

Pralajra- 

Fnuuu 

Pratihara. 


birtlis, the frotb on the crest of the ■wave is thia 
short liTcdbody and the shore beyond 13 Xirvana ’ 
Called m Yoga ‘geedlcss concentration’ 5e« Patan- 
jah Y & I 50, and Tattra Vaisaradi on the same 
Special sentences or short formnlaries inserted m 
a htnrgy and containing epithets or short invoca 
tions to the gods 

The meaning of a word, that which corresponds 
to the meaning of a word, a cat^ory, a pnnciple- 
The celebrated grammanan, author of the work 
called Pomniyam His work is perhaps the most 
original of all productions of the human mmd ’ 
The work is written in 3D96 sutras and arranged 
in eight chapters Panini was bom in Salatnra in 
Gandhara He lived probably m the sixth or the 
fourth century B C 
Atom 

The Supreme Self 
The Supreme Being 

One who has attamed to the state of the Self 
Existent One 

One who has *ioanded expenence’ 

The great expounder of Yoga philosophy It is 
not known for certain whether Patanjah the author 
of the Yoga Sutras is identical with Patanjali the 
grammanan 

The great authonty on the Chhandas or Pro'iodr 
of the Vedas He is supposed to have written m 
the 2nd Century B C. 

The ancestors 

One of the bumoura of the body 

A name apphed to Mature in the Samkhya phi 

losophy 

Samkhya doctrine of Eapila 
The Lord of^eings- 

Ulomined thought , 

Xature 

The doctnne of soul and Xature- 
A dissolution of the world at the end of a Kalpa 
Set Appendix Xote> 

The name of particular syUahles m the SSman 
Hymns with which the Pratihatn b^uis to join 
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Pretyabhava 

Punisa 


I’urva JIinL.Tii«’ 
Purva Vasaoa 

Pasana- 


Ragha-ri 

1 ^ 
Rajasthan 


jn the su^mg, generally at the b^mning of the 
last Pada of « stanza 
After death life 

Soul In the R P ?rc read ‘Punisa is all this, 
both what baa become and what shall he.’ V 2 
So too m the A V and the Up3in‘>hads Purusa 
13 Kfeaticaf witd (fie cosmic sei^as weff as wi(fi (fie 
cosmos- The word Purusa is used both for ‘man’ 
and soul also for mankind’ and ‘person’ In the 
metaphysical sense Punisa implies the permanent 
soul essence ID man The root meanmg of the word 
IS either (1) he nho hes m the city of man' or 
(2) The ancient one.’ A thud etymology has been 
suggested he who stands m front. Another mter 
pretation of Punisa is Pnrusa is the one for whom 
the greatest lore la entertained -- for each one Iotcs 
eelf first and foremost. In the Slothya philosophy 
Punisa IS the male or, as we say now, the positive 
pnnciple in bator© and Ptaknti is the female or 
negative pnnaple. In the T S 1 24 Isvaia (God) 
is defined os a special kind of Pnrtisa (soul) on 
touched b} hmdiunces or fruition or latent de 
po«its. Vydsa explains this thus “He (God as 
Punisa) 13 at all tunes whatsoever Lberatcd and 
at alt times whatsoever the Lord omnipotent-*’ 
i'<« Mimansj 

Pre natal impresaions. Compare the Buddhist idea 
'f Sankfaura. 5e< Pmchadasi Ch IT 101,162. 

A »'ty mentioned in the R V “Pusans is bora 
on i. s distant path of paths, on the far.di3taiit 
path of heaven and of earth he journeys to and 
returns fioro the loved abodes, knowing them 
‘ Thegodslavebeatowed him, overcome by love, 
Upon Surya m marriage.” 

‘ He takes tie bnde’a hand and leads her to hiss 
Vnd conjugal happiness.’ 

Fusaoa u the guardian of the road, he knows 
adden treasures he is the god of cattle. YSska 
Explains Pnsana as tLc A^ditya - the preserver 
uf all 

A poem in mneteca hy the great poet 

^alidSaa 

•See ‘Guns 

^ajputana 



Kajasuya 

Eaksasas 


E iajaknsaa 
Eamaprosad 


Bamanaja 


numJyantt 


Easa Sistra 


Eaiia Tnnmitm. 
EaM\ldya' 
EA*csvara Darsatuu 


Eig Vfdft- 


A sacnfice performed at tlie coronation of a king 
who IS sapremc king over kings 
Demons descimdcd from Prelastya The Vishnu 
Parana says that they arc tho d^cendanta of 
Kasjapa The KamSyana says that thej were 
created bj Brahml to guard the waters- 
A great philosopher and teacher, 1835— ISS7 A.D 
Bom tn Hooghli district, Bengal 
A great poet, philosopher and composer 1720— 
1792 A D Bom at Halisahar m fhoNavadnp 
district, Bengal 

Bom 1017 AD In his younger days he lived at 
Kanchipura Eamanuja is tho founder of tho 
Echool of (jualifiwl monism Ho composed the 
celebrated Sn BhSsja on tho V'alinta Sutras as 
well as many other n-orks He converted Bitti Dc 
va.KingofDvumsamudratoVamavjsmlOOSA D 
The most aacicot o! Indian epics, written by VJl 
miki Eislii It contains about 50 000 hues and is 
divided mtoetxKasdas KnndaVll is averylato 
addition * As long as the mountams and nvers shall 
continue oo the «ur{aer of the mrtb. long shall 
the saga of Eimuynna ho current m tho world '* 
Alchem) Tlie object of Hindu alchemists \vas to 
discover the elixir of hfo and the means of taming 
baser metals Into gold lUsSj'nnA is a mediclno 
nhich prolongs life and prevents old age Easa 
siddhl IS perfection ntlAuu’d by (juicksihcr Prob 
obly tho earliest noikon alchcnij is that composed 
bj hlgSrjana, who lived either in the last centurj 
B- C or in (he Gtst V D 
The subtile clement of taste 
See ‘Easa Sastm’ 

Tho Mircunal System, tho lunth chapter of the 
Sarvadar«ana snmgmlia In thu Damana mercury 
j9 jJnMwbed Hi jrun«v» /cw 

Veda IS Divmo Knowltdge, the n-ord being denvwl 
from nd *= ‘to know*. The \ edaa arc the ecnptnxal 
books of (be HickIcu and are four in number 
(1) Big (2) Yajur (3) SJnia (4) Atliarv* The Rig 
Veda u the ongmal ^ tda the Yajur and the Sima 
being diiTerrflt arranffementa of its bynin-s- As (o 
their origin it is said that Uio bj-mna emanated like 
breath from Brahma, the Self of tlie Cosmos. 
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Eishi 

Rik 

Ritvik 

Rudra 


Eupa 

Rupa Tanmatra 
Sabda 

Sabda Brabnian 
Sabda TanmStra 
Sadbaka 
Sadhyas 

SabakSii 
Sabasradalpadma 
SabasTuiapadma 
Saiva Siddh^Qta 


Sakti 


Seer To the Ei^s are revealed the Vedas 

Verse 

Pnest 

A \ edic god the father of the Maruts Both m 
R V and in A V Rudra is identified -with Agm 
He possesses healing drugs He is the strongest 
of the etrong Hie la the Lord of heroe* The gods 
are afraid of Radn s weapons There are many 
passages descnbing bis malevolent and tcmhle 
qualities hot he is the ^^edic forerunner of Sna 
(the auspicions) 

Form shape 

The atom of heat and light 
Sound 

Sound or Word conceived as The Cosniio Self 

Sound atom 

The rchgiotis aspirant 

A class of celestial beings belongmg to the Gaaa 
devata R V They dwelHn the sphere of the gods 
Sudsidiary action 
Ste Cbakram " 

h<ameof aluismirschool of philosophy bnownal o 
as the Fratjabhijnii or Trilia School There was 
also a great school of Saiva philosophy in South 
India Probably Sii NiI\Lantlia Sivacharja lived 
and vmite his Bhosya espounding Sivugama prior 
to Jjti Sankara Tmimular wrote the Tirumantram 
probiblydnnng the finst century after Christ Saira 
Agattiaa envied in very remote times, as far back 
as the Alababb'irata and Brabmana period 
Power Often used in the sense of the Divine Pov er 
conceived as the Femvlo Energy of the Universe 
Sakti has farther a special philosophical meaning 
the ^'aiv'i school holds tliat Siva develops in lus 
oivnbody a Sakti or energy and that thoindividinl 
ecos as w ell os the cosmos arc manifestations of this 
^kti 6ri Knnfba Sivjclurja saj-s tliat from 
Siia onginafe» Sakti, from Sakti onginates JIai « 
and from 31 j j onginatca AvjTikta Thns Siva is 
Ihi fir>t cause an 1 “^kti is the efficient and ma 
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Sikya Mani 
S^kya Sunia 
Salagram sjla 

Samadlu 


Sainan 

Samana 

Samanaotara 

Samanja 

Samnstilitiddiii 


Sjmaveda 
Samjna Skandba 


Samkalpa 


SJmkhja Darsana 
„ Sastra. 

„ Toga 


The Buddha* 

A stone supposed to have occult properties, found 
near Salagrlun, a Tillage on the Gandaki 
This ivord is dilficalt to translate. Patanjah says 
“This same contemplation shining forth m the 
mmd as the mtended object and nothing more 
and, as it irere, emptied of itself — is Samadhi ” 
m 3. 

The ^Tshnu Piirana says “The knomng of this 
■same f7iahnu) aa he is when free from two sided 
relations is a completion of the contemplation by 
the nund — this is termed Samadlu ” 

Madhava Acharya savs that Samadhi is of two 
kinds - * that in which there is distinct recognition 
and that m which no recognition is possible, in the 
former thought is concent rated on its own object 
and the mind staff is recognised as di^tmct from 
Nature, in iho latter all modification-, are totally 
snppres«ed * See Sarradarsanam Samgraha 
Lit *de>troymg em* Sacred test intended to be 
chanted 

Appendis Note on ‘Pr2na 
Sunnltaneous successiTe power of suggestion 
‘Genus* See App Note on The 'Universal’ 
Vijnanabbikslut eays in hts note on Sutra 7 C3 that 
creation has emanated from the Cosmic Intellect, 
which be calls Samastibuddhi, and cot from the 
individual mtellect or Vyashtibuddlu 
See ‘Veda’ 

In Buddhist philosophy SamjnS is the distmct idea 
of an object of perception by which we recognise 
that object 

The desire to do What is thought m the mind 
IS uttered m words and accomplished m deeds 
Bflabisja fbrana 

The presenceof a motive (Samkalpa) m the mind 
gives nse to the tboueht ’I ought to do this' or 
I ought not to do this’ “He thought (Samkalpa) 
T will create the world and lo, the world was 
created *’ Ait Up 

The philosophical doctrine founded by Bisbi Kapila. 
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Saruaaia 

SamsLara SLandha 

Samvataara 

SamTid (Samvida, 
Samrit) 


Rebirtli The idea oi rebirth is not found la the 
Rig Veda There is only one verse - R- V X 16 - 
•which has been interpreted to refer dimly and 
obscorely to the idea of transmigration Rut m 
the Brahmaoas and Upamshads the idea is found 
fuUy dev^ped The doctrine of transmigration 
^became the comer stone of the Buddhist and Jama 
religions. In thoNyayaplulosophythevnrd'Sam 
Sara’ is used to mean impressions created by false 
kno'ivledge 

Impressions, mental dispositions both intellectual 
and emotional Sometimes 52 are enumerated, 
sometimes d4 and sometimes 40 
The year Ihajapati dwelt at the vernal eijmnor 
and from this position he ruled the year and thus 
tlie year was called Samvatsara.” The year is 
called Samvatsara because the seasons dwell to 
gether tberem ” 

Consciousness, understanding This word occurs 
in Sanshnt Teirts in various senses - (1) Slahat 
or cosmic mt^genee (2) The witnessing intelh 
gence in the human mind (3) Apperception ‘ It 
is that among the faculties oi hie 'which consists 
of knowledge and is the spmt which slunes in the 
heart within man ” This spuit ‘ wanders unchang 
ed through both worlds, it la as though it reflectedi 
as though it wavering moved”* 'Ooasisla of know 
ledge’ here means consisting of Buddhi, that it 
wanders unchanged through both worlds' proves 
that at death no separation from the Buddhi takes 
place, its ‘thinking and moving’ are conditioned 
by the thinking and moving of the Buddhi, there 
fore it is wnd"*it is as though it reflected, moved’, 
in Jtself it does not reflect, does not move.” Stl 
Sankara on the Bnh Up IV 3 For special mean 
ings of Samvid sec FatanjaU Y S in. 34- Also 
Panchadasi and Sarradarasn Samgraha IV lA 
The Sanskrit vtd = to know* has remained, with 
slight alterations of form, practically the same m 
bU Indo Aryan la^oages. Cl Hid Bng tnler>, to 
sec, Anglo Sax irattan, to know, Dan tide, to 
know, Sw uelo, Icel ii(a, Ger uissen, Goth tcifan 
{tent IS the ortginal base), Russ videle, Grk root 
lb oT3a know lAt- nJerc, Zend mfd to know, 
bo conscious of, toeifya, knowledge. 

Cf a{4o Sdmd *iaminfl‘ghet , conscience 
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Sandilya* 

bnndbi. 

feanlvara 


Sankara ^lisra. 

Sankliara 

Sannyasio. 

S^nta* 

SSnumanA AlmmkSra 
Saptabhangi Naya 
SaptapadSrthi. 

Saptasindhavas. 

S&nrak> 

Silstra 

&at- 

SatpathbrSlimana- 

Sattva 

Sattvd. 

Satyam. 

San^ata® 

Santrantikas 

Silpa Vjdya. 

Sisliya. 

Slesma. 

Smntl Sistras. 

Soma- 

TaTTWAJlfilTAM. 


Author of the Sutras iiaiucd after him 
Euphomc combmatiOQ of final and initial letters 
m grammar* 

The great Acbarya Commentator on the Upani- 
ebads and the Biahnm Sutras. He h\ ed probably 
prior to 680 A D. Atcoidmg to tradition he lived 
2626 of the Kali Era (= 477 B C'*) but according 
to Telang he floonshed in the sixth century A. D. 
Pathah and Bhandarkar put his date at 788—825 
A D. while S. V- Venkatesvara thinks 805—97 
A D mote probable Bcmedalc Keith however 
gives evidence to show that Sankara cannot have 
died later than 825 A D or so 
Commentator on the Vaishesika Sutias 
Pall for Samakara - q ' 

One who has renounced the world* 

‘Subsided’ or ‘gone to rest' 

See ‘AhamkSrft’ 

The seven limbed argument 
A nork on New NySya by Byomsiv3cb5rya who 
lived probably before 950 A* D This is perhaps 
the oldest work on New Njaya i 

The seven rivers of the Punjab 
The Commentary written by Sri Sankara Achirya. 
Rule; canonical book; science* 

Being 

One of the most important of those books called 
collectively ‘Bnilimanaa’. The Satpath ('hundred 
paths’) belonga to the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
See *Gona’. 

Essence; absolute existence* 

Truth 

The pupils of Sugata or The Buddha 
Followers of one of the schools of Buddhistic phi 
losophy 
Art* 

Disciple- 

One of the humours of the body; phlegm* 

The Dhaima SSstcas of hfanu and other lawgivers, 
institutes of law. 

The moon; Hie sacred dnnk mentioned m the Veda* 
2<3 
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bparea laiiuiitiA 
SpLota 
Sramana 
Sn 

Srohiya 
feukade^ a 
Siinya 
Surja 
buaumna 
Siisiipti 
Sutra 
Svadh i 

Svadluatb iii 
Sviha 

&T< lUl 

Svapna 
Srtipaantik 
SrapnAralia N2di 
SrayRmprakl^a 
Tamas 

Taraasfl Abainl am- 
TanniStra 

Tapn^ 

Tathagata 

TatU-a 

rei 

Tirtliankara 

Trika 

Itirija- 


The subtile element of tou h 
^ bursting forth 
A Buddhist monk 
Beauty, a title of respet-t 
One \eiwd in the \ eda 
Sou of Vvaaa 
Zero, emptiness 
riic sun or its dciti 
riie pnncipal Nadi oi nen e 
Dreamless sleep. 

\phon3m 

The word ulleicd uheii oblations are offend to 
tl e Pitri' 

See Cbal lam 

T/ie iTOitJ ei<f<re3 «fen oflenng olUUona to fie 
Fire 

T^rd leader also sjjeU ewumi 
Dream 

\ nlid knottlnlge in drcain 
The dream carrying nene 
The self Iiimitious 
Set Guna 
^ee ‘AluirnkSm 

^itbtdc clement llic subtile elements are Sie in 
number corresponding to the five sense organs 
AustenU 

\ name of the Buddha 
Principle 

The element of fire 

A deified saint of the Tamas 

The name of the Kaamir school of ^aira philo 

sopbj 

Tl 0 transcendental state bevond tl e three stotes 
sleep dream and drcnmle***nea<t. 

Iwtn n \cdic deity lie uiakc-s Indnis bolt 
and sliarpcns the iron axe of Brahmanaspatl He 
adorns all beings •with form lie is \ i5\arui>a /all 
formk He tpakni husband nnl mfo for cad 
other e lore from the womb Ho is the -all father 
for be createtl the a-orl I He is the father of the 
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tccliisU 


l\l mil 
tlnka 

X^padlii 


Upani liad 
Vaibhl«ikas 

Vamavakavadin^ 
Vifnr3g\ « 
Vajapevft 
Vnk 


Varrw 

Vanilla 


Vasisthrt 

V&yu 

v«u 


A wlanS 


liuuian race, for hw dau^Lter bore tlic twina Yeina 
and ^ami’ 

lliat ^vhich IS left n a remauKler Tt is the name 
ofHvTiinVI 7, of tin A V Here tbe word means 
‘r<«idnum m general , llie reinaincler which we get 
after subtracting from the umctv«e all the forms 
of the timrerse of phenomena 
Vee ‘Prana* m aru* 

Tilt foiuider of the \a!#l»e**ikn pIiiloMipLv He is 
al«o called KanJdi and Kanahhtija 
Condition In logic ‘tipldlu means that which 
alwavs arcoinpanies (he tnajoi tenn but does not 
alwave aeconipant the middle term 
The philo^phioal juirt of t)io \ eda 
Pre«entationist9 one of the four Biiddhwt M.htK>I« 
Kolloucre of one of the Buddhist schools 
The Buddhi«t> 

Pas«ionl«sness 

One of the se^eii forms < f ‘^ma ««inhce 
Tlic goddess of wi-slom, tJ e ^luse. According to 
the yaighantufci ».he i« (he Toioe of the middle 
region Vauie of the <laughter of Amvntt RisKi and 
anthoress of the H ^ Inmn called The frelf 
Dinne’ 

Alphabet, colour 

Tlie greatest of R \ gwh Tie knows the flight 
of birds in the sks , the path of ships m the ocean 
the cour^ of the for trarelhng wind, he beholds 
all the 'ccrct things that lian 1 een or shall be 
done ” R. V 

Author of the Ytpa tasistha RJma>ana. 

One of the hnmoura of" the bofU , wind 
•Sff 'PrAna* ^ 

\ eda IS Divine Knowledge, the word beuig derived 
from v*d = ‘to know’ The Vetlas are the scriptural 
books of the Hindus and are four m number (l}Rig 
(2) Yajnr (3) SSina (4) Atharva Tlic Rig Veda i< 
the ongmal Veda, the Yajttr and the ^3raa being 
different arrangements of its himn« As to their 
ongm it IS said (list tho h 3 nm‘> emanated hki 
breath from Brahma the ‘self of the Cosmos- 
Fmotioti 
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Vidya 

Vijnana 

Vynana Skandha 
Vijmua Pravalia 
Vmdii 
Vitidui ti{K? 

Vinnana 

Viraj 

Visishtadvaitya 
Viaiiddha ChakrajA 
„ Padma 
Vivasvat 
Vyakti 
Yogachara 
YogytS 


Knowledge* 

Wisdom or science 
Perceptional aggregate 
H)c stream of consciop^nc^s 
A dot or point ^ , 

Of tfie form of a jioint 
Oonsctousne&s 
The great shming One 
Qualified monism 
&'ee ‘Cbakrani 

The son 
Ibe mdmduat 

One of the Buddbist schools of philosophy 
IVe established Harmonj 



THi: BOOK OF THE CAVE 

aAUBISANKAE GHUA 

IW 

b\VA3H SRI ANANDA ACHARYA, 

AUTHOR OP 'BBAHJlADAfiSASAM, IMTUTTIOV OP THE ADSOLUTS’ 
A mSTORT or I’^DrA^ PHILOSOFHr {JtACTfILLAS) 


SoiH*’ of thf J?rcs^ 

ENGLAND. 

*A poetic drama stnLiRct> presenting phases of JEastem thought 
and speculatioo on the problems of Lfe, with a Dantesqiie rcrelatton 
o! the other irorhl ’ Times tKerstr Sopriement t93 1019 

*It 18 the function of a particnlar kind of art to help people to 
revalue appearances and sensations, Bunyan’s famous allegory is of this 
hind, anu so is the volume before u« But while the circumstances and 
things devised by Banyan do not suggest that his imagination saw beyond 
the edge of the Bible, the sage who has written Tlie Booh of the Cave 
provides effects hstmomous with modem occultism 

It arre«t5 the mind by the cleverness mth which it translate*, 
as it were the bfe of the sou) into mental pictures, or objects 

On this work they ffancy and poetrv ) ha\ e left imprints besides those 
of a rare spiritual inteUigencc Occult Re'lew JIarch igi9 

‘ A work which niaj be evpecled to attract the attention of those 
interested in Hindu thought and pluJo'<*phy The Anther \pnl,19i9 

Let IK congratulate Professor Acharya on a notable linguistic feat 
Here is not translation, iii itself snfficieatly difficult, but onginal prose 
imaginative prose written in an alien and acquired tongue, wTitten inth 
accomplishment and maotery Sometimes we bght upon passages of 
genrane charm and the rare faeoltv of poetic evocation 

\ debTieratp synthesis of the poetical philosophy and religiosity of East 
and 'West” The Sr>vti«lor Slaj ioHi isis 


SCOTLAND 

‘Abstract, elusive the book in mellow fancy is ever attractive 

and thoughtfully e-ralted ” The vcotsioAQ Match 10 ib leio 

The book is pregnant with most suggestive thought and has several 
startling half prophecies legartlmg the future attainments of man ” 

The Clsssovr Jtcral I Ariii*l»t tH** 



WALES. 

"One jnstjnctivrfyfeds tlat thw m one of those rate DibJo books nhich 
come along at intervals of a eentuty or so, bke ‘Tlie Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
or ‘Partor Itesartus’, as a sort of apocalypse or furthei revelation to man ’ 

“ . extremely beautiful and exquisitely truthful this new 

Book of ^Vls^iom . is worthy of senous study by all intelligent 
thinkers.” Merthrr Expreai March aoth 1919 


DSmAEK. 

“A book quite out of the common, rich in rare and exotic beauty 
Its poetiQ value is extraordinarily great m tone and rhythm recalling 
the ancient Hindu poetrv of the Pumnaa and the Upanishads It is as 
though the tightly closed buds to which these poetns of old maj be com 
pared, open out into soft fragrant petals m this poem by a deseenrlant 
of those who ivrote the Upaimliads The tone struck by this boolc 

18 rare in European poetry and m auch powei and fullness has not been 
lieard since Shelley’s time But the real \aluo of this work is not 

appreciated by legarding it in its {esthetic poetical aspect alone, behind 
that lies a knowledge of leality which our naive and superficial Europe 
has never attained Illnitreret Tldenae ’ Copcnliascn 

fTrsnilattfii) ai»rcli2Cfh jsifi 


NORWAY. 

“Tlie author shows a deep insight into the complex nature of man 
an intuitive sense of contact with the common life of inankind " 
fTrantlaitonl MoT««btadet KrUtUnia Match JStlt l»t9 

“The lofty idealism of India is as isolated and sui genens ui our times 
as was the teaching of Socratca in ancient Greece until Plato, Ij m" 
lUnnunating and poetical method of prejentmg it, bmlt a shining bnugc 
for its comprehension In the same way Sn Ananda throws a bridge 
the peace-cromied heights of Hindu culture to the thinking humanity m 
our civiliiation . . This book should be read by aU who wish m 
form an idea of the civilisations of our day, bo different yet m many 
BO closely related to each other ” Honke lotenigeaisedler Erl'tlonia 
(Tranilatwt) April Gtt tSIS 


SWEDEN. 

“Ancient Eastern rehgious philosopbv arrayed m the apparel of 
and instinct with the spirit of poetiy Tlio poetical presentation o 
.mhject M iRJist^Jr — Jmvc and there' alw hufflo«N»Jr aatincal 
fTrrni/alionJ SoclaldcmotMitr'’ Stoftfiii'm 

“ a little Divina Commedia in Indian style ” 

“Besides philosophy there is also poetry and soaring uMag' 0 '‘*tion in 
this beautiful little book The cramped circle wherein our lains 

and thoughts arc wont to rcvolv e is bunt asunder by (the author «l fanct . 
and new vistas of the possibiiitien of existence arc opened up 

fTr«n.lrti„vJ t HoMhnIm 

Marcli lol'i 
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BRAHMADARSANAM 

INTCiriON OF TllF. VBSORUtR 


> T%}uts ‘ A digmfifd exposition ol the pniithoislit. Monisrn 
)pe<imtlio'Upani8ha{K Thenntbor w WgWy tolerant, kindh 
ntdvto.’natv', the de\oleM oi iwtmiu science, anli 
9 or%o callwl atlieisto, Eastern and Wcsteiu, ond nl dealera in the 
as one who occumea a higher Ataiulpomt tlwn ttuse and their 
He knows that nil Truth is one.’ 

e Scolsntati. ‘An interesting and BlminUting intiodiiction to a \ei> 
aiiTbiect The lectures will he of constant interest to earnest 
nts ’’ 

e SpteialOT ^■'rhe hook has tins amgular and, we liad almost «aid, 
ntic interest, tliat it is an account of Umdu pbilosoplw from •witlun 
1 inheritor of Hindu tradition, by one who is in a subtle sense, as 
uropean can be, a mental contemporarj of the ancient sages whose 
ilationsheendeaiourB w-itli remarlcablcauccess on the whole to juit 
the oonventional langimge of Western philo«>ph\ ’ 
le T1 eintiday Hmen ' The lectures which make np the book 
:xtteinriv inatructivc and must be read with eonsutemhle profit and 
ht by all people who wunt spiritual cnidance (Tlio Swimi’s) 

•mely perspicuoiis explanation of ilahst and \hamkara is luglil^ 
imanng we liaie not come across such a cleai etimsition 

as matter anyw her else* Tlie Swaini speaks ^e^J lovmgB 

lA ceU^Atis of Climt and Islam and points nut bnu- the^ aca evcotwiJiv 
no with the Hindu SenpWres Ue would commend tho book 

lUr Alisfiionarj friends (tho) lectures breatlio pure '^ul bliss in 
y line of them The book in our ojiinion ahonld be iciyl 

jverj Hceker after rcuth ' 

’fie Century Beiieu ‘ Tiiere has acarcelj been another book on Hindu 
losophj that lias gripped us as the one before ns ’ 

’fie C««t< fletieu "niese lectoies constitute an vimisualls cap 
i survey of the field of Indian religio philosopluo thought.’ 

"he Neu India “Admirabh simple and clear but bs no means fiwpev 
al ’ 

I T’oice from India \Vc epecialls recommend tl»« bonk to the tlunkui" 
:ld who are willing to know the realities of life 

?}t€ Dublin Expre^^ ' in ilhuninating introduction to Iho stud^ of 
idu philosophs ’ 

ffic Theosophitl ' Tbw simple and straightforward httle mtro 
:torj manual The author is one of thoee stalwart sons of India who 
'e gone forth into Weetem lands to deliier the message of spiritual 
contained in the Veilmta Pbil(»ophy We heartilv recom 

nd this geniune httle -work to all earnest seekers after IVuth ” 

The Broi^Ut/n Daily Eagle ** . SVom beginning to end abeatitifnl 
noration of the Ifsson to ah mankind to love Hod ’ 



H.r!'/™’'"?' anttar !m, done Li. «mk „ 

f’"’ . aMisbinco to «Ii who wi«li to 

I)h)Io«>6p}ncal and religioua tliooght ” 

Wttafrng!is!i {Ji^n the Englwh* The remark is again insh 
rncKTitncB of Sn Anamla Achara whose boo] , Brahmadaisai 
intuition of the ALwIut e is i nwHlel of the giaceful and e'rpbcjt esp 
of abstract thought The substance of Jus book is an emph 

the Jiigher aalups of the spintiu) lift nhich fie- erpresses m fht 
beniitjful language ’ , 


TMf ( ape 3 imci JClte autiioi is w e of tJje entJuisiaatic band of 
iKorloil chainiiiOQs of Jndian thought wliose appearance is one of th' 
signifieant phinoin^tn of modern limes The Jecturcs 

the purjiQsi., oumd m the preface of 'persuading the reader that i 
f are of one blood anJ ono life They show the author to he a r 
wide learning, of philoophicel acumen, and of » high enthusiasm 
ITiej nrp fot forth in lucid and nerrous Fnclisb 
P/iiliuddka Bha/altf "Tlie rmtw w to be congratulated on tho apj 
ease and attract!! eness with which he has succeeded in prr»entm 
abstruse and recondite epneJusmns and the Jmes of argument of J 
phifosopJnes in a tei'se luminous ami attnctive garb 


Tht J/orfma Ifnif Aoanila Aebarva has succe ded m inakir 
lectures an introduction to the atudy of Hindu philosophr 

ThtDinf ‘Tbeauthor doestheteaderagenuincsereiceb! piedi 
mg him to etnininofiirlher 

Tfic DiiUilf lltraUl A short cut to \AhiabIe data " 

liitbeito lifts botn huuod or acatteieil here and there and riifficnl 
locate ’ , 

The. Situ Baliwore ‘ The most \aluabte addition to exis 

Jitentiue on the snbiect The work of a man of brosd cumjiit 
far to hi3 jirofound knowledge of Hindu jiluh opli! he Ins nddni 
I'^tcnsne knowledgt of HVsterp WTiters 

The ])or)]. Ciflifonita Clear nml logical, jacHcat^ m the tc 

ant, nan dogmatic stvie which characterises fhe Indian philosoplier 
thinker 

.Veil 3 prl Times Sn Aiianda AchJrja i« an 
a faculty for making the most nbstrset and profound subject al sorb 
and entertsHung 



Wfflnwr ~lo Tt iwIaifaReffl 



